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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  “  PRESIDENT  ”  STEAM¬ 
SHIP. 

The  PreRident,  (LieMtenant  Fayrer,  R.  N.,  Commander,) 
wa*  built  at  Limehoase,  on  the  Thames,  by  Mess's.  Curling 
and  Young,  for  the  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  who  are  also  proprietors  of  her  sister  ship  the 
British  Queen.  She  was  launched  on  the  9th  December  last; 
and  as  her  engines  were  in  progress  of  construction  in  this 
town,  (her  destined  port  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,)  she  was 
brought  round,  under  canvas,  by  Captain  Keane,  now  her 
second,  or  “  commanding  officer,”  a  gentleman  «f  great  ex¬ 
perience.  She  anchored  in  the  Mersey  on  the  22  J  of  Febru¬ 
ary  last,  after  a  boisterous  passage,  during  which,  though  but 
“  steam-rigged,”  she  showed  such  excellent  sailing  qualities, 
that,  to  employ  a  seafaring  phrase,  “  she  beat  every  thing 
shd  came  across.”  Her  extraordinary  bulk,  fine  proportions 
and  general  appearance,  have  since  rendered  her  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  wonder. 

The  model  of  the  President  is  universally  admitted  to  com¬ 
bine  all  that  fineness  of  bottom  which  is  requisite  for  fast  sail¬ 
ing,  with  those  bearings  and  rotundity  above  which  will  enable 
her  to  carry  a  large  cargo,  independent  of  her  coals  and  stores, 
and  render  her  a  safe,  dry,  and  comfortable  sea-boat.  She  is 
a  medium,  indeed,  in  construction,  between  the  fast-sailing  ves¬ 
sel  and  the  fast  steamer,  and  has  already  agreeably  dissipateil 
the  doubts  of  some,  by  proving  herself  A  1  of  the  latter  class. 
She  is  painted  in  man-of-war  style,  with  gun-ports,  and  is 
handsomely  rigged,  as  what  is  termed  a  three-masted  schooner; 
with  a  foremast,  fore-tepmast,  and  top-gallant-mast,  like  that 
of  a  ship.  Her  bow  is  finely  thrown  out,  and  terminates  in 
a  boldly-carved  figure,  of  almost  Colossal  dimensions,  of  the 
immortal  “  Washington,”  the  hero  of  North  American  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Her  stem  is  projective,  and  finely  formed  to  with¬ 
stand  a  sea-way.  It  has  large  windows  of  plate  glass,  and 
is  •rnamented  with  carved  work,  as  are  the  quarter  galleries. 
Over  the  windows  are  the  united  arms  of  England  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  quartered  in  heraldic  shields,  supported  by  the  Lion  of  the 
one  country,  and  the  Eagle  of  the  other,  and  also  by  emblem¬ 
atic  female  figures.  The  paddle-boxes  are  comparatively 
slightly  raised  above  the  bulwarks,  and  the  small  portion  oT 
the  circle  which  is  elevated  being  painted  white,  the  sheer  is 
uninterruptedly  embraced  by  the  eye ;  and  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vessel,  when  her  side  is  viewed,  particularly 
now  that  she  is  set  down  in  the  water,  is  that  of  a  first-class 
frigate  of  extraordinary  length,  under  jury  or  temporary  masts. 


The  following  are  the  dimensions  and  capacity,  power  of 
engines,  &e.  of  the  President;  Ft.  la. 

Length  ever  all,  from  taffrail  to  6gure  head . 2^  0 

Beam  within  the  paddle  boxes . 41  0 

Breadth  from  outside  of  paddle  boxes . 72  4 

Depth  of  hold . 30  0 

Height  between  the  main  and  spar  deck .  8  6 

Height  between  lower  and  main  deck  (both  flush) .  7  8 

Admeasurement . . . 2386  tons. 

Capacity  for  stowage  of  goods,  after  receiving  her  coals, 

stores,  Ac . 800  to  900  tons. 

Engines — two  of  270  horse  power  each . 540  horse-power. 


Much  pains  have  been  taken,  and  no  expense  spared,  to 
render  the  President  a  crack  ship.  In  the  quality  of  the 
materials,  and  in  fidelity  of  workmanship,  she  is  equal  to 
any  of  her  Majesty’s  ships  of  war.  In  addition  to  a  strong 
frame,  solid  to  tlie  bilge,  she  is  diagonally  fastened  fore  and 
aR,  with  iron,  copper,  and  wood,  in  a  manner,  which,  (as  we 
stated  in  a  former  account)  would  seem  to  put  at  defiance 
the  rudest  assaults  of  the  ocean  wave.  She  is  fitted  up  with 
all  the  modem  improvements,  in  pumps,  tanks,  and  other  ap- 
pwrtenances,  and  not  a  few  of  a  novel  compact  and  useful  de¬ 
scription.  She  is  also  divided  into  w'ater-tight  sections,  (as 
are  most  of  the  iron  vessels  constructed  by  Mr.  Laird,)  so 
that  the  springing  of  a  leak  would  be  attended  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  danger,  and  would  bo  readily  overcome.  Her 
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steering-geer  is  of  a  novel  and  miich-improved  description, 
combining  security  with  facility  to  the  two  helmsmen  generally 
employed,  one  of  whom  would,  in  most  instances,  be  sufficient 
to  guide  her  immense  bulk  thn>ugh  the  weltering  element. 

Independently  of  her  roomy  cabins,  the  President  presents 
peculiar  advantages  for  what  may  be  called  the  ”  out-door” 
airing  and  exercise  of  passengers.  Being  frigate  built,  she 
has  a  spare  deck,  affording  an  uninterrupted  and  level  pro¬ 
menade  along  her  whole  length  above  bovd— the  pedestrian 
having  but  to  walk  nineteen  times  over  the  “  ground”  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  mile !  The  main  deck  below  this  also  presents, 
in  stormy  or  rainy  weather,  a  considerable  length  of  sheltered 
walk  on  each  side;  shorter  than  the  other,  indeed,  only  by  the 
length  of  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  We  now  come 
briefly  to  notice 

THE  CABINS. 

T%e  Saloon. — This  room  is  under  the  forepart  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  and  occupies  the  full  breadth  ot  the  ship.  It  is 
nearly  square,  l>eing  28  feet  in  length  by  34  feet  athwartships. 
The  height  to  the  beams,  which  are  rendered  ornamental,  is 
7  feet  8  inches,  being  the  height  throughout  between  the  main 
deck  and  the  spar  deck.  This  spacious  apartment  is  finished 
in  the  Tudor  style  of  Gothic.  There  are  four  doors,  two  from 
the  main  deck,  and  two  from  a  wide  passage  or  corridor,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  stem.  The  tops  of  these  entrances  are  pointed 
arches.  On  each  side  there  are  sofa  fixtures,  upholstered  in 
embossed  crimson  velvet.  The  walls  are  enriched  with  nar¬ 
row  Gothic  panels,  of  a  delicate  tint,  and  the  stiles  or  mul- 
lions  are  raised  in  alto,  in  grained  oak,  a  pointed  floriated 
arch  being  formed  in  bold  carved  work  at  the  top  of  each. 
The  comice  is  embattled,  and  as  it  projects  from  the  wall,  has 
a  fine  effect.  The  whole  of  this  oak  work  strongly  resembles 
in  style,  that  in  several  of  our  cathedrals  and  antique  churches. 
A  cheerful  light  is  poured  in  not  only  from  the  middle  of  the 
deck,  but  from  four  windows  as  large  as  port-holes— two  on 
oach  side — each  glazed  with  a  single  plate.  There  are  four 
sideboards,  in  recesses  near  the  comers.  An  oblong  mirror 
is  inserted  behind  each  of  these,  giving  it  a  double”  effect. 
Above  these  there  are  three  gotliic  panels,  similar  to  those  in 
the  room  ;  and  in  the  middle  one  in  each  is  inserted  a  small 
oil  painting  or  portrait  of  an  American  worthy ; — General 
Washington,  the  present  President,  and  two  others.  Four 
tables  are  ranged  in  parallel  lines  along  the  floor,  with  sofa 
scats.  Here  upwards  of  a  hundred  individuals  may  sit  down 
to  the  festive  board.  The  side  windows  form  thorough  lights, 
and  afford  a  view  of  sea  or  land  as  the  vessel  dashes  on  her 
course.  Adjoining  the  saloon,  and  forming  two  wings  to  it, 
on  each  side  of  the  entrances  from  the  main  deck,  and  enter¬ 
ing  from  them,  arc  the  steward’s  two  pantries,  replete  with 
the  splendid  plate,  and  glass  and  earthenware,  die.,  of  the 
ship,  requisite  in  the  serving  up  of  the  good  things  of  this  life 
to  the  passengers.  A  portion  of  the  panel  work,  like  a  secret 
door,  opens  from  each  of  these  into  the  saloon,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  waiters. 

Tke  Principal  Cerrsdor.— This  wide  passage  or  corridor* 
extending  from  the  saloon  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel  amid* 
ships,  and  well  lighted  from  the  roof  as  well  as  by  several 
large  windows  in  the  stem  at  the  further  end,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  ship.  It  forms  an  interior  pro¬ 
menade,  and  on  each  side  are  the  principal  state  rooms  or 
dormitories,  two  deep  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
and  accessible  by  passages  Umped  by  painted  arches  diverg¬ 
ing  from  it  at  right  angles.  The  style  of  the  corridor  corres¬ 
ponds  with  that  of  the  saloon ;  but  it  is  more  highly  enriched. 
It  is  divided  at  each  side  into  five  cempartmenu,  between 
each  of  which  there  b  a  mirror  within  a  gtrthio  panel.  These 
ten  large  compartments  are  filled  up  with  oil  paintings,  exe¬ 
cuted  on  canvas,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  fine 
tapestry  of  olden  tiroes.  The  whole  of  the  ten  pictures  are 
illuAtrarive  of  the  life,  early  aspirarions,  adventures,  discov- 
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eriea,  and  subsequent  aiisfortunes  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  artist  has  chosen  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  life 
of  the  illustrious  and  ill-requited  navigator: — 

No.  1. — A.  D.  1470.  Columbus  selling  maps. 

2.  — Columbus  kindled  into  enthusiasm  in  tro  contemplation 

of  his  voyage.  • 

3. -— 1482.  Begging  bread  for  himself  and  child,  at  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  La  R^ida. 

4. — His  conference  with  Juan  Peraz  Marcheza,  and  the  phy¬ 
sician  Oarcia  Fernandez,  who  admire  the  grandeur  of  his 
views. 

5. — 1492.  His  joyful  discovery,  from  the  high  stem  of  his 
vessel,  of  the  land,  or  the  11th  of  October  of  this  year. 
He  sailed  on  the  3d  of  August. 

6— The  landing  on  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  at  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  He  offered  up  thanks¬ 
giving,  his '  crew  humbling  themselves  at  his  ^t.  The 
naked  and  painted  savages  regarded  them  as  visiters  from 
the  sky. 

7.  — His  entry  into  Barcelona  1493,  on  his  triumphant  return 
to  Spain. 

8.  — His  condescending  reception  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

9.  — The  arrest — after,  through  evil  counsellors,  Ferdinand 
had  him  brought  back  in  chains. 

10. — The  return  in  1500.  His  arrival  at  Cadiz  in  chains. 

As  a  historical  reminiscence  it  may  be  added,  that  Columbus 

was  bom  in  1445-0,  at  Genoa,  and  died  at  Valladolid  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1506,  in  poverty  and  neglect. 

Such  are  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  great  discoverer  of 
the  New  World  which  the  artist  has  selected;  and  he  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  task  with  a  strict  adherence  to  historical  truth. — 
The  vrai$emblance  of  the  hero  is  remarkably  well  preserved 
throughout  all  his  vicissitudes  of  circumstance,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  who  surround  him  are  well  and  boldly  portrayed.  The 
whole  give  the  corridor  the  appearance  of  a  picture  gallery, 
and  the  contemplation  to  which  it  leads  is  most  appropriate 
in  a  transatlantic  steam-ship. 

The  Ladies'  Retiring  Cabin.— At  the  further  end  of  the 
principal  corridor  there  is  a  large  and  lofty  room  on  each  side, 
handsomely  papered  and  caroeted,  and  lighted  from  large 
windows  in  the  stem.  One  of  these  is  the  retiring  cabin  for 
the  ladies.  From  their  height  being  comparatively  greater 
than  that  of  the  saloon,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  they  re¬ 
semble  rooms  on  shore,  and  being  close  abaft,  afford  a  quiet 
and  secluded  retreat. 

The  State  or  Sleeping  These  are  larger,  and 

consequently  more  commodious  than  those  generally  found  on 
board  of  our  larger  passenger  ships ;  and  they  are  fitted  up 
with  every  regard  to  comfort.  Owing  to  the  necessity  even 
in  a  large  ship  of  economising  room,  the  usual  plan  has  been 
adhered  to  ef  having  two  beds,  one  over  the  other,  in  each. — 
We  hope  yet,  however,  to  see  the  day  when,  though  the 
sleeping  rooms  may  be  made  smaller,  each  passenger  will 
have  his  or  her  sanctum  sanctorum.  As  it  is,  the  Pmsident’s 
state  rooms  are  fully  equal  to  any  we  have  seen.  They  are 
moreover  altogether  apart  from  the  saloon,  which  is  considered 
an  advantage.  The  corridor,  and  small  lobbies  leading  to 
them  from  it,  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  the  upper 
story  of  a  large  and  splendid  hotel. 

The  Lower  Corridor  and  Sleeping  Rooms.— the 
rooms  just  noticed  there  is  another,  or  lower  story,  corres¬ 
ponding  in  almost  every  particular,  with  the  exception  of  the 
paintings,  and  there  having  a  scantier  “  supply*’  of  light, 
which,  however,  is  admitted  sufficiently  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  even  in  the  berths,  from  the  ship’s  sides.  This  corri¬ 
dor  is  lighted  from  oblong  openings  in  the  middle  of  that 
id>ove,  and  which  are  surrounded  by  handsome  railings.  It 
extends  forward,  as  do  the  sleeping  rooms  on  each  side,  under 
the  ssJoon ;  and  that  part  of  it  is  lighted  from  immense  thick 
squares  of  glass,  inserted  in  the  middle  of,  and  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  saloon,  immediately  below  the  deck  light,  and 
which  have,  from  above,  the  appearance  ef  sheets  of  ice. — 
The  rooms  are  as  lofty  and  well  furnished  as  those  above,  and 
those  at  the  sides  of  the  ship  have  each  a  side  light  which  may 
be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Those  near  the  centre  of 
the  vessel,  in  both  stones,  have  larger  windows  to  the  res¬ 
pective  corridors.  There  is  a  most  convenient  and  handsome 
light  spiral  staircase  leading  from  the  quarter-deck  down  to 
the  corridors  and  also  to  the  after  entrances  to  the  saloon. 

Thi  Fork  Cabin  is  of  considerable  sixe,  and  well  painted. 
It  is  surrounded  with  sleeping  rooms  not  inferior  to  those 
abaft,  and  here  40  or  50  passengers  may  be  accommodated. 
In  tba  fore  part  of  the  vessel  there  is  also  a  cheerful  apart¬ 


ment  for  servants.  In  all,  from  120  to  130  persons  may  bo 
comfortably  “  lodged  and  boarded.” 

Fore  Dinino-room. — This  is  a  handsome  room,  erected 
on  the  spar-deck,  between  the  paddle-boxes,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  one  of  the  most  airy  and  **  commanding”  apartments 
in  the  ship,  as  regards  the  view.  It  is  about  32  feet  long  and 
13  in  width.  Continuous  with  it,  in  front,  is  the  steward’s 
room,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  funnel,  and  further 
for  ward,  of  a  half  oval  figure,  is  the  smoking  room,  in  which 
those  may  disport  who  delight  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  ”  the 
fragrant  weed.” 

Erections  on  the  Main  Deck. — On  this  deck,  in  the 
middle,  passing  from  the  saloon  forwards,  are  two  commodi¬ 
ous  rooms  (a  sitting  and  sleeping  room)  for  the  head  engineer, 
and  adjoining  these,  similar  accommodations  for  the  first  offi¬ 
cer,  furnished  with  desks,  &c.  F urther  forward  there  are  three 
distinct  galleys,  or  cooking  houses,  one  for  each  cabin,  and  one 
for  the  crew  These  are  provided  with  cabouses,  or  coppers, 
of  the  most  approved  construction.  There  are  also  separate 
establishments  for  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  pastry 
cook.  On  each  side  of  this  deck,  forward,  there  are  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  private  room,  of  a  good  size,  and  opposite  to  it  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  for  the  second  and  third  officers.  Further  aft  are 
rooms  for  the  providore,  the  engineers,  and  others  connected 
with  the  ship.  Under  the  forecastle,  on  this  deck  too,  are 
two  large  rooms,  reaching  to  the  bow,  for  the  seamen,  fitted 
up  in  an  ingenious  and  excellent  manner,  to  insure  air,  clean¬ 
liness  and  comfort.  Every  man  has  his  sleeping  berth  and  his 
drawers  and  locker,  with  locks  and  keys  below  for  his  clothes, 
so  that  the  lumber  of  sea  chests  is  altogether  avoided.  The 
officers  are  as  proud  of  these  rooms  as  of  any  in  the  ship. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  conveniencies,  including  cel¬ 
lars,  store-rooms,  luggage-rooms,  baths,  &c.,  which  it  were 
superfluous  to  particularise.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  everything 
is  contrived  to  render  complete  the  huge  kotelerie  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  describe. 

The  Engines. — To  scientific  individuals,  the  stupendous 
engines  of  the  President,  the  largest  ever  yet  made,  and  their 
working,  while  at  sea,  with  a  ceaseless  power  which  may  be 
considered  sublime,  are  objects  of  interest,  and  induce  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  the  engine-room.  The  frame-work  of  these 
gigantic  machines  is  in  the  Gothic  siyle:  the  castings  are  all 
beautiful  and  ornamental ;  and  the  polished  iron  and  brass 
admirably  finished,  like  a  piece  of  fine  clock-work.  They 
were  built  by  our  celebrated  townsmen,  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston  &  Co.  The  following  are  some  statistical  peirticulars : 


Diameter  of  cylinders . . . 8  ft.  8  in. 

Stroke . . . 7  ft.  6  in. 

Weight  of  cylinders . . . 11  tons. 

Gothic  pillars, 4  pairs,  each . . . . . . 11 1. 7 cwt 

Boilers,  each . . . . . 30  tons. 

Bed  plates  (two)  each  in  one  casting . 15  tons. 


The  whole  engines  and  boilers,  with  the  water,  weigh  about  510  tons. 

The  recent  Trial  Trip. — A  gratifying  proof  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  s«a-geing  qualities  of  the  President  was  afforded  by 
her  recent  trial  trip  to  Cork  and  Dublin,  and  back  to  this  port. 
A  party  of  about  fifty  gentlemen  was  on  board,  and  all  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  accommodations,  and  the  easy  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  skip,  as  well  as  her  extraordinary  speed  under  the 
disadvantages  of  new,  and,  consequently  stiff  engines,  and  a 
genendly  heavy  sea-way  and  head  wind.  Had  there  been 
three  times  the  number  of  passengers  on  board,  all  would 
have  found  ”  ample  scope  and  verge  enough,”  in  her  saloons 
and  on  her  spacious  decks.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  a  treat  to 
tread  the  spar  deck  as  she  bounded  along  .4he  rocky  and  ro¬ 
mantic  shores  of  Ireland,  or  when  eut  of  sight  of  land,  over¬ 
hauled  and  rapidly  passed  even  smart  sailing  ships,  that  had 
not  the  advantage  of  that  ”  iron-pent  potentate — steam.” 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  rate  of  going : 

Average  No.  of 
Miles.  Hours,  knots  per  hour. 


Pron  Liverpool  to  Cork ,  by  a  devious  about 

course  to  give  the  shoals  a  clear  birth, 

about..... .  300  33  9 1-llths 

From  Cork  to  Dublin,  (outside) .  170  18  9  4-9ths 

From  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  by  the  Vic. 

Channel .  124  9h.  52in.  12  4-7tlis 

Total . 594  GOh.Sam. 


Or  about  an  average  throughout  of  9^  nautical  miles  an  hour. 
On  one  occasion  only  (in  coming  from  Dublin)  was  any  sail 
set,  but  the  wind  was  so  light,  and  her  speed  at  the  time  so 
great — 131  knots — that  it  was  found  on  clewing  all  up,  that 
she  had  gained  only  half  a  knot  an  hour  by  her  canvass,  as  sho 
still  ma^  good  13  knots.  After  passing  Holyhead,  on  her 
return  voyage  she  frequently  ran  13||  and  14  knots,  and  when 
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near  the  Formby  Light-ship  she  accomplished  15  knots  by  the 
line !  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ship  was  com¬ 
paratively  light  at  the  time,— though,  from  her  fine  bearings 
and  breadth  aloft,  we  do  not  expect  she  will  ever  bo  what  is 
termed  very  “  deep  in  the  water." 

The  after  cabins  and  saloon  were  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  W.  Simpson,  of  tlie  Strand,  London;  the  fore  cabin  by 
Messrs.  Humble  and  Milcrest,  in  the  joiner  work,  and  the 
paiiiting  of  this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  vessel  by  Mr. 
White,  botli  of  our  town. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  present  officers — 

Lieut.  R.  J.  Fayrer,  R.  N.,  Commander,  formerly  of  the 
“  Liverpool"  steam-ship. 

Mr.  Kean,  First  Officer. 

Mr.  Duncan,  Second  Officer. 

Mr.  Little,  Third  Officer.  ' 

The  principal  engineer  is  Mr.  William  Griffith  and  there 
are  six  engineers,  and  twenty  firemen.  A  director — Mr.  Read, 
from  Messrs.  Fawcett  &  Co.’s— is  also  on  board.  She  carries 
three  mates,  a  boatswain,  five  or  six  cooks,  and  about  thirty- 
five  men  before  the  mast. 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  quote  as  appropriate,  a  few  words 
from  the  account  we  furnished  of  her  trial  trip : — The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  a  ship  of  immense  length  and  immense  tonnage.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  she  would  afford  sufficient  space 
for  the  exercise  of  those  on  board ;  but  some  doubt  had  arisen 
even  in  the  minds  of  practical  men,  whether  she  would  not 
prove  unwieldy,  and  difficalt  to  work  at  sea,  or  even  in  smooth 
water. 

These  doubts  must  be  entirely  dissipated  by  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  this  noble  vessel.  She  is  steered  with  the  com¬ 
parative  ease  of  a  yacht,  even  in  a  heavy  sea-way,  and  may 
be  worked  through  narrow  and  intricate  channels'  with  equal 
ease.  A  more  easy  or  finer  sea-boat  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  There  is  no  laboring,  no  pitching  and  rolling  to  an 
extent  to  cause  uneasiness.  All  is  steady,  dry,  and  comforta¬ 
ble  ;  and  in  point  of  space,  convenience,  and  ventilation,  she 
cannot,  we  tfilnk,  be  surpassed. 


ANTONIO  C  ANOV  A. 

BY  MRS.  E.  r.  ELLBT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  morning  of  a  holiday ; 
a  happy  day  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pagnano,  a  small  village  in 
the  Venetian  territory.  Though  yet  early,  the  artisans  and 
shopkeepers,  their  labors  suspended,  were  conversing  ingroups 
in  the  streets,  or  setting  off  on  excursions  of  pleasure.  The 
Masanu  were  idly  gazing  about,  whistling,  or  humming  cheer¬ 
ful  songs.  But  it  was  seldom  holiday  in  the  studio  of  Giu- 
sappe  Bernardi,  surnamed  Torretti.  He  had  lately  removed 
from  Venice,  and  as  he  wrought  for  gold  as  well  as  fame,  and 
was  advanced  in  years,  he  never  felt  the  want  of  recreation. 
It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  the  youthful  disciple,  he  had, 
some  time  before,  at  the  request  of  Falier,  a  Venetian  senator 
then  at  his  country  seat,  received  into  his  studio.  The  old 
man  had  promised  not  only  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  stat¬ 
uary,  but  likewise  in  the  strict  virtues  which,  as  he  wisely  said, 
youth  is  apt  to  hold  too  lightly.  And  strictly  as  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  wont  to  guard  the  unwary  against  peril,  Torretti 
attended  to  the  conduct  of  his  young  pupil ;  keeping  him  at 
work  during  the  day,  while  his  evenmgs  were  passed  in  his 
own  quiet  home.  “  ’T  is  for  thy  good,  Antonio,"  he  would 
say,  when  he  fancied  the  boy  pined  in  secret  at  his  severity, 
"  and  this  thou  wilt  one  day  acknowledge."  His  words  prov¬ 
ed  true ;  from  many  a  snare  and  sin,  in  after  life,  did  the 
wholesome  lessons  of  Torretti  preserve  his  scholar. 

Antonio  was  working  at  a  bas-relief,  after  one  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  models.  He  was  a  lad  who,  from  appearance,  might 
have  seen  fifteen  summers,  but  rather  tall  for  his  years,  and 
slender  even  to  fragility.  He  had  features  delicate  yet  strik¬ 
ing  ;  a  broad,  pale  forehead,  keen,  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  small, 
fineiy-chiseHed  mouth,  which  was  even  more  expressive  than 
mouths  usually  are.  It  exhibited  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
modesty,  united  to  enthusiasm  and  firmness  of  character. 

He  finished  the  bas-relief,  to  which  he  was  giving  the  Ust 
touch,  and  called  then  the  attention  of  his  master,  looking 


doubtful  at  him,  as  if  willing  to  deprecate  the  censure  he 
might  pronounce  on  the  work.  Torretti  examined  it,  well 
pleased,  and  said  with  unwonted  complacency,  "  Excellent, 
my  good  Antonio ;  and  as  to  day  is  a  holiday,  you  may  devise 
something  out  of  the  block  of  marble  you  received  not  long 
ago.  If  you  succeed,  you  shall  make  a  present  to  our  noble 
patron.  Signor  Falier.” 

The  boy  smiled  archly,  and  leaving  the  studio  for  a  few 
moments,  returned,  carrying  in  his  hanils  a  beautiful  basket 
of  flowers,  sculptured  in  the  marble  with  astonishing  skill.— 
Torretti  started  with  surprise,  and  asked—"  Whose  is  this 
work  T" 

"  Mine !’’  replied  Antonio,  repressing  his  triumph.  "  I 
have  wrought  it,  dear  master,  at  intervals,  and  wished  to  sur¬ 
prise  you.  I  have  yet  another."  And  going  out,  he  brought 
in  a  second  basket— of  fruit— executed  with  such  rare  and 
admirable  ingenuity,  that  the  delicate  leaves  and  fruits  cheated 
even  the  touch  by  their  exqaisite  smoothness. 

Torretti  was  amazed.  “  Of  your  own  modeling  T”  The 
boy  replied  in  the  affirmative,  his  ej’es  sparkling  with  plea¬ 
sure.  "  You  are  endowed  with  genius,  my  child !’’  said  the 
old  man,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  minutely  examincnl 
the  workmanship  of  the  flowers  and  fruit.  "  It  is  God’s  gift, 
and  be  you  thankful  for  it !  To-morrow  you  shall  go  to  the 
noble  Falier  with  your  present.  And  remember,  in  after  life, 
when  you  enter,  as  I  foresee  you  will,  upon  a  career  of  fame 
— as  you  have  begun  with  the  innocence  of  flowers — so  let  the 
pure  wreaths  of  virtue  and  piety  flourish  on  yeur  brow,  even  to 
your  life’s  end,  fresh  as  when  first  plucked  in  the  gardens  of 
childhood !’’ 

The  good  Torretti  seldom,  unless  powerfully  excited,  in¬ 
dulged  in  metaphor ;  his  doing  so  at  present,  was  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  heartfelt  praise.  Antonio’s  eyes  were  suffused ; 
a  warm  tear  fell,  bedewing  the  hand  of  his  master,  which  lie 
raised  to  his  lips. 

"  And  now,”  said  the  old  man,  with  more  of  tenderness 
in  his  manner  than  usual,  "  go,  my  lad,  and  walk  an  hour  or 
two.  The  pure  air  and  sunshine  will  revive  you;  for  you 
have  wrought  too  assiduously  ;"  and  here  he  remarked  for  the 
first  time,  the  boy’s  excessive  paleness. 

Antonio  needed  not  a  second  bidding.  His  heart  was  full ; 
he  longed  to  seek  out  a  spot  of  silence  and  loneliness,  where 
he  might  feel  his  new-born  happiness.  It  was  not,  ii^eed,  his 
first  dream  of  fame ;  often,  at  his  work,  he  had  given  him¬ 
self  up  to  vague  visions  of  the  future,  when  a  destiny  nobler 
thnn  the  obscure  one  his  birth  promised,  should  dawn  upon 
him,  and  the  name  of  Antonio  Canova  be  honored  among  men. 
But  now — now  that  his  first  original  work— a  work  on  which 
he  had  spent  so  many  hours  of  labor  uncheered  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  approbation — had  succeeded  beyond  bis  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations,  had  won  the  praises  of  the  stern,  severe 
Torretti — he  felt  as  if  the  future  was  all  his  own  !  The  first 
success — how  encouraging  to  youthful  enthusiasm  !  It  may 
be  doubted,  if,  in  after  years,  when  the  monument  of  Pope 
Rezzonica,  (Clement  XIII,)  was  first  displayed  to  the  admir¬ 
ing  gaze  of  the  people,  when  princes  and  nobles  heaped  hon¬ 
ors  on  him,  and  his  name  rang  throughout  Europe— his  heart 
swelled  with  such  exultation,  as  in  this  moment. 

The  heavens  seemed  to  him  fairer  and  brighter  than  ever ; 
the  light  breeze  stirred  the  foliage  with  a  cheerful  whisper ; 
and  the  wild  birds,  singing  their  snatches  of  melody  far  up  in 
the  sky,  seemed  to  him  but  to  echo  the  universal  joy.  He 
bent  his  course  net  toward  the  village,  filled  with  sounds  of 
mirth ;  but  wandered  over  the  meadows,  and  soon  entered  a 
lovely  valley,  where  the  cool  air  stirred  freshly,  and  a  mimic 
torrent  threw  itself  from  the  green  hill  side,  and  then  wander¬ 
ed  along  as  quietly,  as  if  it  loved  to  linger  in  the  embrace  of 
the  green  turf.  Young  Canova  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  streamlet,  in  the  shade  of  an  oak  whose  roots  were  laved 
by  it,  and  watched  the  play  of  the  leaves  and  the  long  shafts 
as  they  dipped  in  the  clear  water,  and  rote  again  as  if  covered 
with  pearls,  in  the  sunshine.  How  long  he  lay  there,  absorb¬ 
ed  in  his  pleasant  reveries,  be  knew  not ;  but  the  spell  that 
i  held  him  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  musical  laughter.  He 
looked  up !  directly  above  him,  on  the  green  bank,  stood  a 
group  of  gay  girls,  dressed  like  shepherdesses,  with  flowers 
in  their  hands.  He  started  up ;  he  felt  not  a  little  of  the 
bashfiilness  of  boyhood  at  meeting  with  such  unexpected 
company. 

"  Oh,  the  pretty  boy !’’  cried  one  of  the  laughing  groap, 
bolding  out  her  hands  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  "  Fie,  fie,  Betta !" 
of  her  companions,  who  were  trying  to  hold  her  back.  "  Have 
^  you  lost  any  thing  in  the  stream  T”  she  continued,  arching  one 
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of  the  prettiest  moutiit  in  the  world  to  prevent  her  from  burst¬ 
ing  into  laughter;  **  if  not,  come  up  here,  and  dance  with  us. 
Lwk— 1  will  give  you  some  flowers!” 

“  I  will  join  you  !”  cried  Antonio,  recovering  his  vivacity  ; 
why  should  he,  who  had  kissed  the  hand  of  the  noble  Signora 
Falier  and  other  high-bom  ladies  fear  a  bevy  of  village  mai¬ 
dens  !  He  sprang  up  the  bank,  knelt  gracefully  down,  and 
the  fair  hands  ef  the  queen  of  the  shepherdesses  wreathed  her 
flowers  in  his  brown  locks,  and  he  thanked  her,  and  compli¬ 
mented  her  with  a  fluency  to  which  the  lovely  contadina  was 
(]uite  unaccustomed. 

She  was,  in  truth,  the  handsomest  of  the  group,  her  sym¬ 
metrical  shape,  the  long  dark  ringlets  floating  over  her  fair 
shoulders,  her  bright  eyes,  and  cheeks  like  the  rose,  captiva¬ 
ted  the  heart  of  the  young  artist,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  was  as  unembarrassed  in  her  presence  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  from  infancy. 

‘‘  Will  you  tell  me  your  name,  fair  damsel  ?”  said  lie. 

**  Betta  Biasi,  is  my  name;  may  we  know  yours?” 

**  With  all  my  heart;  mine  is  Antonio  Canova.” 

**  What !  you  are  the  lad,  then,  that  works  at  statuary  wiili 
Messer  Torretti  T”  And  with  new  wonder  tlie  gay  maidens 
crowded  about  him,  asking  a  thousand  questions,  to  which 
Antonio  was  perfectly  willing  to  reply  ;  fascinated,  as  he  w’as, 
by  the  bright  eyes  of  his  lovely  shepherdess.  The  sensation 
was  quite  new  to  him ;  fur  he  had  scarcely  heard  of  love. — 
For  the  rest  of  the  morning  he  w'as  devoted  to  her ;  and  when, 
at  length,  he  bade  her  adieu,  and  made  bold  to  ask  leave  to 
kiss  her,  and  she  laughingly  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  his  boyish  cheek,  ho  trembled  with  strange  emotion. 
Ha  could  have  fallen  at  her  feet  and  worshipped  her  as 
a  divinity.  Wild  thoughts  swam  in  his  head  as  he  went  home¬ 
ward  ;  one  defined  resolution,  however,  ho  formed;  to  wit: 
that  of  declaring  his  passion  to  his  grtmdfatlier,  Pasino,  and 
asking  his  consent  to  his  marriage  with  this  fair  one  so  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  suitable  years.  To  Torretti,  he  dared  not 
speak  of  his  love.  Nor,  a  short  time  after,  when  the  old  man 
declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Venice,  and  wished  his  pupil 
to  accompany  him,  durst  Antonio  ofler  a  word  of  dissent. 

He  parted  from  the  lovely  Betta,  never  to  see  her  again 
’till  he  saw  her  years  afterward  at  Crespan,  flourishing  in 
beauty,  but  alas !  married  to  another.  Yet  the  vision  which 
the  sight  of  her  had  revealed  to  his  spirit,  never  forsook  him ! 
Tke  Beautiful  toat  bom  in  the  imagination  of  the  artist. 
As  yet,  ignorant  of  the  antique,  he  was  thus— thanks  to  the 
benignant  conjunction  of  the  stars !— brought  to  a  guide  less 
fallacious — to  Nature,  and  taught  to  look  to  her  for  his  inspi¬ 
ration.  In  his  first  statue,  the  Euiydice,  produced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  his  noble  ideal  w'as  shown  to  the  world ;  and 
thus  was  the  foundation  laid  of  that  glorious  reform,  Canova 
was  destined  to  work  in  his  art ;  of  the  restoration  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  genuine  taste  in  sculpture,  which  were  then  ex¬ 
tinct  in  Italy.  - 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  not  yet  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1822,  when  Paolo  Zannini,  a  physician  of  some  repute 
in  Venice,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  house  of  Antonio  Fran- 
cesconi.  Without  previous  knocking,  he  opened  the  door, 
and  went  softly  up  to  a  chamber,  at  the  entrance  of  which  he 
was  met  by  his  fnend,  Aglietti,  with  whom  he  held  a  whis¬ 
pered  conference  of  a  few  moments.  “  He  knows  all — and 
is  calm,”  said  Aglietti,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  other ; 

**  do  not  speak  to  him  new.”  Zannini  pressed  his  friend’s 
hand,  without  reply,  and  entering  the  room,  took  his  place 
in  the  silent,  mournful  circle  that  surrounded  the  death-bed 
of  Canova. 

The  dying  sculptor  was  partially  raised,  and  supported  in 
the  arms  of  his  beloved  friend,  Paravia,  who,  with  tender 
grief,  bathed  his  cold  brow,  and  by  desire,  administered  to 
him  some  restorative  drops,  to  give  him  strength  to  receive 
the  blessed  sacrament.  ”  Give  me,”  said  Canova,  in  a  faint 
voice — “  give  me,  that  I  may  thus  prolong  the  pleasure  of 
remaining  with  you.”  And  again,  as  if  conscious  that  his 
strength  was  rapidly  failing,  he  would  repeat,  **  Good — very 
good— but— it  is  useless.” 

The  door  again  opened,  and  Crico,  the  ecclesicwtic,  en¬ 
tered.  The  circle  parted;  he  approached  the  bed  of  the  dy¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  prayers,  and  a  few  words  addressed  to  the 
departing  one,  he  ^ministered  the  sacrament.  Canova  could  | 
not  retain  his  emotion.  Tears  flowed  down  his  pale  cheeks  ;  I 
and  his  heart-felt  sobs  gave  evidence  of  the  depth  of  his  re-  j 
ligious  feeling.  Though  he  looked  back  upon  a  life  of  purity 


and  goodness,  yet  thus  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
how  solemn  seemed  the  coming  hour ! 

The  solemnity  concluded,  and  the  blessing  of  the  priest  be¬ 
stowed,  bis  strength  seemed,  fur  the  moment,  restored.  He 
spoke  affectionately  and  impressively  to  the  friends  around 
him.  He  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  virtue  ;  of  the 
realities  of  religion ;  adverted  to  his  past  life  with  regret  for 
his  faults,  and  tliankfulness  that  he  had  been  preserved  from 
deeper  sin,  counseling  all  to  live  so  that  they  could  meet 
death  with  joy.  “  All  wept,”  says  Cicognara— “  he  alone 
was  glad.”  He  gave  thanks  that  he  bad  been  sustained,  and 
was  filled  with  pious  resignation.  “  Th«u,  eh.  Lord,”  were 
tlie  last  rational  words  he  was  heard  to  utter— “  Thou,  oh. 
Lord,  gavest  me  the  good  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  world ;  Thou 
takest  it  away  ;  blessed  for  ever  be  Thy  holy  name !” 

The  friends  who  had  loved  him  through  years,  remained  at 
his  bed-side ;  but  they  heard  his  voice  no  more.  The  dying 
man  sank  into  a  lethargy — his  eyes  now  and  then  partially 
unclosed,  and  his  lips  moved,  but  his  mind  evidently  wan¬ 
dered.  Frequently  he  murmured,  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice 
the  words,  ’’  Anima  bella  e  pura  /” 

At  length  Paravia,  who  sat  nearest  him,  gave  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  alarm  ;  a  sudden  convulsion  passed  over  his  features, 
but  it  was  gone,  ere  Zannini  reached  the  bod,  and  opening 
his  eyes,  Canova  fixed  them  writh  an  expression  of  tenderness 
on  the  face  of  his  friend.  He  made  a  motion  as  if  wishing 
to  be  raised  up ;  and  as  Paravia  obeyed  the  intimation,  the 
same  convulsion,  but  more  slight,  passed  over  his  counten¬ 
ance,  and  again  and  again  ho  murmured  the  mysterious 
words— “dlnima  bella  e  pura  /”  feebly  stretching  out  his 
hands  as  if  he  would  extend  them  toward  some  invisible  ob¬ 
ject.  Was  there,  indeed,  present  to  the  vision  of  his  spirit, 
some  being  from  a  higher  sphere,  or  was  it  that  the  “  pure 
and  lovely  soul  ”  about  to  quit  its  clay,  was  already  blest  in 
communion  with  his  Maker ! 

His  friends  crowded  eagerly  about  the  dying  man  ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  moment  of  dissolution  was  near ;  his  pulse 
fluttered — his  breathing  grew  shorter.  It  was  at  this  awful 
instant  that  his  countenance  was  invested  with  that  singular 
radiance — that  expression  of  more  than  mortal  inspiration, 
never  to  pass  from  the  remembrance  of  those  who  beheld  it . 

It  was,’’  says  the  author  of  “  La  Storia  di  Scultura,”  who 
was  present,  ”  as  if  all  the  sublime  conc^tions  of  bis  life 
were  visible  in  his  face  in  that  moment.”  It  was  no  illusion; 
no  religious  respect  to  the  illustrious  departing ;  the  by¬ 
standers  saw  and  wondered  at  a  glory  such  us  his  hand  had 
never  wrought,  nor  his  mind  ever  before  conceived !  Zannini, 
in  recording  this  phenomenon,  attributes  this  expression  to 
no  supernatural  influence;  but  to  the  habitual  frame  of  a 
mind  accustomed  to  indulge  in  visions  of  celestial  beauty ;  to 
seire  and  embody  the  sublimest  conceptions.  The  same  all- 
subdoing  mental  habits  which  prompts  the  expiring  conqueror 
to  murmur  words  of  command,  caused  the  last  faltering  words 
of  the  artist,  and  filled  his  countenance  with  that  expression 
of  beatitude  and  glory,  not  to  be  understood  save  by  those 
who  could  sympathise  with  him. 

For  some  minutes  this  continued;  but  as  the  sun  darted 
his  first  rays  into  the  chamber,  the  wondrous  expression 
passed  away;  his  head  sank  slowly  to  the  left;  one  deep 
breath  parted  his  lips,  and  bis  earthly  life  was  extinguished 
for  ever. 

Thus  died  Canova,  whose  genius  as  a  sculptor,  was  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  of  Michael  Angelo ;  for  he  excelled  in  ease  and 
simplicity,  in  soft  beauty  and  bewitching  grace.  He  bore  with 
him,  in  his  death,  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him — the  grief  of 
Italy— the  admiration  of  the  world. 

First  View  of  Venice.— Three  times  already,  and  now 
for  the  fourth  time,  Venice  has  made  a  mighty,  an  irresistible 
impression  upon  me ;  one  that  baffles  comparison.  The  ob¬ 
jects  that  present  themselves,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  they  excite,  are  different  here  from  what  they  aro  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Heaven  and  earth,  life  and  death, 
the  tasteful  and  the  tasteless,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  meet  here  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  place.  Much  is 
out  of  all  rale,  much  contrary  to  all  rule,  but  then  there  is  su 
much  that  is  beyond  all  rule.  When  the  stranger  coming 
from  the  Lido  sees  the  palace  of  the  Doge,  the  columns,  the 
Piazetta,  the  Campanile,  the  Orologio,  and  St.  Mark’s,  with 
the  many  other  marvels  rising  from  the  sea;  who  is  tliere, 
that,  in  such  a  moment  of  joy,  surprise,  and  enthusiasm,  can 
descend  to  criticise  columns  and  the  position  of  windows  7 
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THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  INFANTICIDE. 

FRUM  THE  GERMAN. 

Where  the  rocks  rise  up  to  heaven, 

Black  and  rugged,  dark  and  deep,— 

Your  ear  with  cries  of  discord  riven. 

Hears  wild  wailings  from  the  deep. 

'  r  is  tliere,  where  oft  at  stilly  night, 

The  ocean  flows  in  waves  of  bloed ; 

An  ancient  temple  crowns  the  height, 

And  frowns  in  ruins  o’er  the  flood! 

And  near  the  foot  of  that  rock,  lay 
A  ruin  old  ; — a  liouse  of  stone. 

With  casements  falling  in  decay; — 

The  owlets  home,  neglected— lone ! 
Around,  the  huts  in  ruin  fall, 

(To  mark  the  spot  where  ruin  smil’d,) 
Where  the  dark  curse  hangs  over  all. 

Was  heard  the  wailings  of  a  child. 

“Tell  me,  beloved  Father,  why 

From  this  hut  we  thus  are  driven, 

\\  liy  from  home,  compelled  we  fly— 

What  offence  has  mother  given  ? 

“  Tell  me,  beloved  Father,  why 

You  have  pierced  my  mother’s  breast? 
When  the  tears  coursed  from  her  eye  ? 

Tell  me  why  you  cannot  rest  ? 

“Tell  me,  beloved  Father,  why — 

O  say  ! — Why  have  I  not  been  fed  T 
That  unto  me, — (alas  !  poor  I,) 

You  cannot  give  a  piece  of  bread  T  ’’ 

That  last  re«juest  the  Father  awes— 
Compels  his  scorn,  his  fears  excite. 

For  well  ho  knew  himself  the  cause 
Of  all  their  hunger,  ruin,  flight ! 

Then  did  he  curse  himself  indeed  ! 

“  Thou  art  the  cause,  thy  wife  is  dead ! 
Thou  art  the  cause,  thou  can’st  not  feed, 
Can’st  not  give  this  poor  worm  bread  !  ” 
And  ah !  the  Father  dare  not  gaze 
Upon  that  pure  appealing  eye ; — 

Back,  from  that  mild  angelic  face. 

Would  every  curse  reproaching  fly. 

And  now  derangement’s  curse  has  come  ; 

He  speaks  of  God  in  foolish  glee : 

As  with  the  boy  he  rush’d  from  home  ! 

“  Came,  I  will  seek  for  bread  for  thee  !  ” 
Now  up  the  steep  with  demon  wrath. 

He  I>ear8  the  child  from  home  afar. 

“  O  Father!  see  upon  our  path 
How  beautiful  the  flowers  are.’’ 

Still  upward  urged,  in  sullen  mood. 

Still  would  the  child  the  Father  greet. 

“  Father,  dost  hear  how,  in  the  wood. 

The  little  birds  do  sing  so  sweet  1  ” 

And  he  has  reach’d  that  rugged  height; 
Below  him  roars  the  frmming  sea. 

“  O  Father !  why  so  pale,  so  white  ? 

O  Fatlier !  gaze  not  thus  on  me  !  ” 

And  yet  the  Father  hears  him  not. 

Hears  naught  the  child  devoted  says — 
But  from  that  high  and  rugged  spot. 

Has  raised  to  heaven  his  earnest  gaze, 

“  God  ?  thou  liast  nothing  left  to  me— 

Of  house,  or  goods — of  joy,  or  bliss — 
Nor  aught  to  bid  this  hunger  flee  ; 

Know’st  thou  the  bitterness  of  this  ? 

“  And  mankind  point  at  me  in  scorn  ; 

O  God  !  wilt  thou  this  infant  Itave  ? 

O  God !  to  thee  be  his  seul  borne, 

There  is  no  hunger  in  the  grave  !  ” 

He  grasps  that  seeming  passive  worm. 

To  fling  him  of}'  in  madden’d  mood. 

But  ah  !  that  infant’s  fir^P  firm,— 

And  botli  have  fallen  in  the  flood. 


And  when  the  sea  has  sunk  to  rest. 
Leaving  to  view  the  rocky  wild. 

There  may  be  seen,  upon  hs  «rest. 

The  bleaching  bones  of  sire  and  child. 
A  temple  rear’d  by  pious  hamls. 

As  a  peace  oflering  unto  God, 

Onca  stood,  where  now  that  ruin  stands. 
And  in  decay  o’erlooks  the  flood. 

And  ye  may  hear  that  tale  of  bloinl. 
While  standing  on  its  pKrky  side. 

They  call  the  pray’r  room  by  the  flood, 

“  The  Chai)el  of  the  Infanticide  !  ” 


THE  WIFE. 

Woman’s  love,  like  the  rose  blooming  in  the  arid  desert, 
spreads  its  rays  over  the  barren  plain  of  the  human  heart— 
and  while  all  around  it  is  blank  and  des4>late,  it  rises  more 
strengthened  from  the  absence  of  every  other  charm.  In  no 
situation  does  the  love  of  woman  appear  more  bt'autiful  than 
in  that  of  wife ;  parents,  brethren  and  friends,  have  claims 
upon  the  affections,  but  tlie  love  of  a  w  ife  is  of  a  distinct  and 
difl'erent  nature.  A  daughter  may  yield  her  life  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  parent,  a  sister  may  devote  herself  to  a  suffer¬ 
ing  brother,  but  the  feelings  which  induce  her  to  this  con¬ 
duct,  are  not  such  as  those  which  induce  a  w  ife  to  follow  the 
husband  of  her  choice  through  every  pain  and  peril  that  can 
befal  him,  to  watch  over  him  in  danger,  to  cheer  him  in  ad¬ 
versity,  and  even  remain  unaltered  at  his  side,  in  the  depths 
of  ignominy  and  shame.  It  is  an  heroic  devotion  which  a 
woman  displays  in  her  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of  a  hope¬ 
less  husband ;  when  we  behold  her  in  domestic  scenes,  a  mere 
passive  creature  of  enjoyment,  an  intellectual  toy,  brightening 
the  family  circle  with  her  endearments,  and  prized  for  the 
extreme  joy  which  that  presence  and  those  endearments  are 
calculated  to  impart,  we  can  scarcely  credit  that  the  fragile 
being  who  seems  to  hold  existence  by  a  thread,  is  capable  of 
supporting  the  extreme  of  human  suffering;  nay,  when  tlie 
heart  of  man  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  agony,  that  she 
I  sjiould  retain  her  pristine  powers  of  delight,  and  by  her 
words  of  comfort  and  patience,  lead  tiie  distracted  marmurer 
to  peace  and  resignation. 

Man  profits  by  connection  with  the  world,  but  woman  never; 
their  constituents  of  mind  are  different — the  piinciples  of 
thought  and  action  are  moulded  variously,  and  where  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  man  is  dignified  and  ennobled,  that  of  woman  becomes 
reduced  and  degraded.  The  one  is  raised  and  exalted  by 
mingled  associations,  the  purity  of  the  other  is  maintained  in 
silence  and  seclusion. 

Woman  was  created  by  tlie  great  Giver  of  all  good,  as  the 
help-mate  of  man ;  formed  in  a  superior,  though  more  delicate, 
mould — endowed  with  purer  and  b*'tt®r  feelings — stronger 
and  more  exalted  afiections,  to  play  a  distinct  character  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  created  world ;  in  fact,  to  reward  the  toil 
and  labors  of  man.  God  made  her  not  man’s  slave,  neither 
to  buffet  the  billows  of  the  troubIe«l  sea  of  life,  the  jarring 
elements  of  public  duties  ;  and  to  share  his  pleasures,  to  con¬ 
sole  his  troubled  thoughts,  to  join  with  him  in  his  joy, 
and  exalt  him  in  his  happiness,  by  her  participation,  and  to 
meliorate  his  griefs  by  kindness  and  endearments.  Connec¬ 
tion  with  the  world  destmys  those  other  traits  of  feeling. — 
She  beholds  man  ia  all  his  aspects  stalking  abroad — tlie  crea¬ 
ture  of  evil— tlie  slave  of  debased  thoughts— the  destroyer  of 
innocence — the  despoiler  of  all  that  is  bright  an«l  beautiful — 
and  the  scenes  of  guile,  fraud  and  vilUiay  that  nicettlie  eyes, 
that  glances  at  every  turn,  gradually  stifle  the  kindly  feelings 
of  woman,  aid  at  length  destr  ly  that  unsophisticated  purity 
of  soul,  or  if  you  will,  tho^e  feelings  of  romance,  which  are 
all  best;  and  the  must  pro<lu)^tive  of  happiness  in  the  sex, 
which  “  Heaven  made  to  temjicr  man.” 

Power  of  Electricitt.— .\  salad  of  mustard  or  water 
cress,  may  be  produced  in  a  few  minutes,  by  tlie  assistance  of 
electricity.  The  process  is  to  immerse  the  seed  for  a  few 
days  previously,  in  diluted  oxymuriatic  acid,  then  sow  it  in  a 
very  light  soil,  letting  it  lie  covered  with  a  metallic  cover,  and 
then  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  electric  machine.  By  tbu 
agents  employed  in  this  process,  eggs,  which  require  from 
nineteen  to  twenty  days  application  of  animal  heat  to  hatch 
j  them — may  be  hatched  in  a  few  hours.  Rain  wattir,  appa* 
I  rently  free  from  any  noxious  animalculte,  in  an  hour  may  be 
I  rendered  full  of  insects. 
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QA,  hid  me  not  that  strain  to  sing^  A  Ballad, 


OH,  BID  ME  NOT  THAT  STRAIN  TO  SING! 


A  BAEiIiAD. 


THE  POETRY  BY  J.  B.  DRAPER —  THE  MUSIC  BY  U.  COLLYER. 


Andantk  Gkazioso. 


QA,  bid  me  noi  that  strain  t§  sing^  A  Ballad. 


breathe  of  nought  but  of  the  fields,  My  feet  were  wont 


■..'ll 


green  -  wood  bow’rs,  the  fra  •  grant  flow’rs.  That  bloom  a  •  round 


a  •  round  my  Home. 


n 


SKCOND  VIRSl. 

They  speak  of  her,  whose  voice  and  look 
Still  live  in  every  tone; 

The  beaming  eye,  the  secret  sigh 
That  breathed  for  me  alone ! 

There ’s  not  a  word  but  doth  recall 
Each  weU*remember’d  spot, 

Where  Love  hath  left  some  trace  of  joy 
That  may  not  be  forgot, — 

That  may  not  be  forgot. 


TRIRO  TKRSt. 

They  bring  me  back  my  Childhoad’s  hours, 
The  Friends  my  youth  had  known. 

And  those  1  ’ve  wept  that  long  have  slept 
Beneath  each  moss-grown  stone. 

Then  bid  me  not  those  strains  to  sing. 

In  happier  hours  I  sang; 

The  tender  lays  of  earlier  days. 

Would  die  upon  my  tongue,— 

Would  die  upon  my  tongue. 
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WRITTIN  AFTER  A  VISIT  TO  CATLIn’s  OALLERT. 

BY  THE  HON.  MBS.  NOETON. 

The  implements  that  minister  to  life, 

And  those  for  comfort  and  domestic  joys, 

The  weapons  crimson’d  in  the  <leadly  Strife- 

War’s  trophies — love’s  kind  tokens — childhood’s  toys. 
And  pride’s  adotnments, — all  are  here  displayed; 

And  as  I  gaze  upon  them,  fancy’s  voice 
Of  magic  calls  mo  to  the  Western  shade,  [maid. 

Where  stalks  the  dark-browed  chief,  and  dwells  the  dark-eyed 
The  lonely  squaws  o’er  these  utensils  rude,  , 

Have  many  a  tear  and  many  a  toil-drop  shed. 

As  by  the  waving  pogatour*  they  stood, 

And  sighed  for  the  long-absent  as  the  dead. 

Or  tilled  the  uppowac\  for  their  return — 

To  curl  in  volumes  round  the  chieftain’s  head. 

And  roiling  up  its  votive  incense,  bum 
To  the  Great  Spirit's  praise— within  the  sacred  urn. 

That  high  heraldic  totemt  won  by  scars 

Was  blazoned  ; — woven  with  prayers  this  wampum  belt. 
For  the  proud  leader  in  the  forest  wars. 

By  gentle  dames  on  ottomans  of  felt ; 

Who  turned  from  their  embroidery  to  the  lawns, 

While  love  made  their  maternal  bosoms  melt : —  i 

For  there — the  young  papooses  play  like  fawns 
Upon  the  glassy  glade  when  rosy  morning  dawns. 

This  quiver  held  Fate’s  /ascee— pale-faced  Death 
Aye  followed  where  the  arrows  fell ;  that  bow 
Ne’er  bent  in  vain  ;  and  when  from  out  its  sheath 
The  long  knife  flaslted — Idood  ran  with  sudden  flow 
As  from  the  cloud  comes  lightning  and  then  rain  : 

And  where  the  strong  arm  dealt  the  sturdy  blow 
Upon  the  helmed  head,  with  force  amain. 

Crashed  yon  broad  battle-axe  through  cloven  skull  and  brain 
That  snow-shoe,  o’er  the  plain  and  up  the  mount 
Has  sped  the  hunter,  till  the  bounding  roe 
Sank  by  his  arrows — and  the  catamount 
Weltering  in  blood — the  bear  and  buffalo — 

And  this  same  light  and  fragile  bark  canoe 
Has  bent  and  quivered  in  the  eddies’  flow; 

While  rose — as  down  the  watery  steep  it  flew. 

Above  the  cataract’s  roar,  the  pilot’s  proud  halloo! 

To  please  the  warrior,  when,  with  nodding  plumes, 

He  came  triumphant  from  the  gory  fight. 

To  his  true  love  and  his  ancestral  tombs. 

With  these  the  forest  maiden  was  bedight. 

The  bandelet — the  braid — the  tinkling  bells — 

The  chry'sials  and  the  beads — the  elk  teeth  white — 
And  the  rich  zone,  embossed  with  rosy  shells, 

O’er  which  the  rounding  bust  voluptuously  swells. 

Through  the  dim  boughs  have  slanted  the  moonbeams 
Upon  that  lodge,  when  sire  and  mother  slept 
Serenely  with  their  offspring;  and  the  streams 

Of  heaven  have  dreni^d  it;  and  the  winds  have  swept 
That  eyrie  of  the  eagle,  with  his  dove, 

Yet  the  young  brood  was  safe,  though  lightnings  leapt, 
And  hailstones  hurtled, — for  maternal  love 
Kept  watch  within  iu  folds,  and  the  Great  Spirit  abo^'e. 

The  Atlantic  wigwam  now  no  longer  weaves 
Its  web  of  smoke— the  council  fires  are  cold; 

The  forest  tril»es,  e’en  like  the  forest  leaves. 

Have  fallen  and  mingleihwith  their  kindred  moulds  ; 
The  mountains  where  they  roved— the  watery  plain — 

No  record  bear  save  patronymics  old  ; 

And  the  last  exiles  from  their  homes,  in  pain 
Are  journeying  to  their  graves  hard  by  the  Western  main. 

*  ladiEB  Cern.  t  Tobacco.  ^  DistiactiVB  mark  of  tribes  aad  war¬ 
riors. 


I'EUt  vERS  IH  THE  El  Dorado  Fable. — The  testimony 
i'f  ( I  avellers  was  so  positive  to  the  truth  of  this  famous  im¬ 
mense  gold  region,  that  millions  firmly  believed  in  its  exist¬ 
ence.  One  adventurer— Martinez — related  that  he  had  been 
taken  a  prisoner  by  the  Guianians,  imd  kept  several  years  in 
their  golden  capital,  Manoa.  And  when  released,  that  he 


was  carried  blindfolded  to  its  borders,  that  he  might  not  dis¬ 
close  the  situation  of  this  envied  territory.  Another  tale  of 
the  day  wm,  that  Gumilla,  a  Jesuit  priest,  had  seen  an  Indian 
who  had  lived  in  it  fifteen  years,  and  gave  such  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  that  It  could  not  be  a  forgery.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  in  1595 ;  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  in 
1609,  were  among  the  Englishmen  who  made  voyages  to  seek 
it  out.  The  Spanish  travellers  are  numerous- voyages  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  constantly  made  ia  its  search.  In  1740,  a  Dutch 
surgeon,  named  Hortsman,  underwent  incredible  fatigues  and 
privations  in  an  expedition.  “  The  existence  of  El  Dorado,” 
says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ”  was  viewed  as  at  least  doubt¬ 
ful,  in  most  of  the  general  repositories  of  information,  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  About  the  last  enter¬ 
prise  that  was  undertaken  to  find  it  was  made  between  1766 
and  1777 ,  when  Don  Manuel  Centurion,  Governor  of  Spanish 
Guiana,  showed  as  much  zeal  for  it  as  the  most  famous  of  the 
El  Dorado  knights  in  the  fable’s  palmiest  days.  But  one  in¬ 
dividual  lived  to  tell  the  world  the  fate  of  this  expedition  !— 
“An  alluring  phantom,”  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  “ope¬ 
rating  upon  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  love  of  gain, 
thus  long  beguiled  and  mocked  the  world ;  and  transmitted  to 
posterity  a  tragic  tale  so  singular,  that  all  sympathy  for  the 
miseries  which  it  recites  is  extinguished  in  the  ridicule  with 
which  they  are  regarded.” 


MELANCHOLY  MUSINGS. 

BY  TKX  HON.  MBS.  NORTON. 

Ah !  who  e’er  dreamed,  when  on  life’s  flowers. 
All  fresh  and  fragrant,  lightly  pressed 
The  velvet  footfall  of  the  Hours, 

And  joy  and  hope  each  vision  blest. 

That  sorrows,  such  as  press  me  now. 

Would  shroud  the  darkened  heart  and  brow. 

Though  friendship,  when  our  sky  is  light, 

In  beauty  o’er  our  pathway  bends,—  < 

As  clouds  gleam  beautiful  and  bright 

When  tinged  with  sunshine — faithless  friends 
E’en  like  the  summer  clouds,- are  gone — 
When  darkness  and  the  storm  come  on. 

And  love— that  incense  so  divine 
Of  the  fond  breast  in  guileless  youth, 

Flames  oft  at  some  unworthy  shrine. 

And  they  who  trust  to  plighted  truth. 

Lean  on  a  reed  that  soon  may  part, 

And  send  its  shivers  through  the  heart. 

And  fame,  for  which  we  spend  our  breath. 

Is  hut  a  meteor  of  the  mind 
That  lures  us  on  to  toil  and  death; 

And  her  successful  votaries  find 
Hate’s  poisoned  flowers  amid  the  chain 
Of  roses  wreathed  around  the  brain. 

For  envy’s  eye  and  slander’s  tongue, 

Must  lay  the  aspiring  spirit  low. 

Although  the  innocent  and  young 
Be  more  than  orphaned  by  the  blow ; 

And  for  a  Mother’s  honored  name. 

Be  left  a  heritage  of  shame. 

Joy’s  fount  has  long  since  been  dried  up; 

My  soul,  by  care  and  sorrow  riven, 

Turns  as  1  drain  life’s  bitter  cup, 

F  rem  heartless  man  to  righteous  heaven : 

And  oh !  1  long  on  earth’s  soft  breast, 

1  o  lay  my  weary  head  and  rest. 


To  Get  Rid  of  a  Visiter — A  late  writer  says:  “I 
once  had  a  constant  and  troublesome  visiter,  whom  1  tried 
many  ways  to  get  rid  of.  First,  I  essayed  smoke,  which  he 
bore  like  a  badger ;  then  I  tried  fire,  i^ich  he  endured  like 
a  salamander.  At  last,  I  lent  him  five  dollars,  and  I  have 
never  seen  him  since  !” 


The  Tower  of  London, 
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THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.* 

A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH, 

Jutker  #/  ‘Cnc^toN,’  *Jaek  Sheppard,''  and  'Rookwood.' 

PART  VII.’ 

BOOK  THE  SECOND. ...MARY  THE  QUEEN. 

XII.... How  Edward  Underhill,  the  "Hot  Gospeller,”  attempted  to 

assassinate  Queen  Mary ;  and  how  she  was  preserved  by  Sir  Henry 

Bedingfeld. 

Among  those  who  viewed  Mary’s  accession  to  the  throne 
with  the  greatest  dissntisfication,  was  the  Hot-Gospeller. — 
Foreseeing  the  danger  with  which  the  Protestant  church  was 
menaced,  he  reganled  the  change  of  sovereigns  as  one  of  the 
most  direful  calamities  that  could  have  befallen  his  country. 
The  open  expression  of  these  sentiments  more  than  once 
brought  him  into  trouble,  and  he  was  for  some  time  placed  in 
durance.  On  his  liberation,  he  observed  more  caution  ;  and 
though  his  opinions  were  by  no  means  altered,  but  rather 
strengthened,  he  no  longer  gave  utterance  to  them. 

During  his  imprisonment,  he  had  pondered  deej  ly  upon  the 
critical  state  of  his  religion ;  and  having  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  was  no  means  but  one  of  averting  the  threaten¬ 
ed  storm,  he  determined  to  resort  to  that  desperate  expedient. 
Underhill’s  temporal  interests  had  been  as  much  affected  as 
his  spiritual,  by  the  new  government.  He  was  dismissed 
from  the  post  he  had  hitherto  held  of  gentleman-pensioner ; 
and  this  circumstance,  though  he  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  heighten  his 
animosity  against  the  Queen.  Ever  brooding  upon  the  atro¬ 
cious  action  he  was  about  to  commit,  he  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  himself,  by  that  pernicious  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
religious  enthusiasts  so  often  delude  themselves  into  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime,  that  it  was  not  only  justitiable,  but  meritori¬ 
ous. 

Though  no  longer  a  prisoner,  or  employed  in  any  office,  the 
Hot-GoS(>eller  still  continued  to  linger  within  the  Tower, judg¬ 
ing  it  the  fi'test  place  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  Ho 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  small  stone  cell,  once  tenanted  by  a  re¬ 
cluse,  and  situated  at  the  back  of  Saint  Peter’s  chapel,  on  the 
Green  ;  devoting  his  days  to  prayer,  and  his  nights  to  wander¬ 
ing,  like  a  ghost,  about  the  gloomiest  and  least-frequented 
parts  of  the  fortress.  He  was  often  challenged  by  the  senti¬ 
nels,— often  stopped,  and  conveyed  to  the  guard-room  by  the 
patrol;  but  in  time  they  became  accustomed  to  him,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  pursue  his  ramblings  unmolested.  By  most 
persons  he  was  considered  deranged,  and  his  wasted  figure— 
for  he  almost  denied  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  conhning 
his  daily  meal  to  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  draught  of  water, — 
together  with  his  miserable  attire,  confirmed  the  supposition. 

Upon  one  occasion,  Mary  herself,  who  was  making  the 
rounds  of  the  fortress,  nappancd  to  notice  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  before  her.  A  blaze  of  fierce  delight 
passed  over  the  enthusiast’s  face  when  the  mandate  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  him.  But  his  countenance  fell  the  next  moment,  on 
^recollecting  that  he  was  unarmed.  Bitterly  reproaching  him¬ 
self  for  his  want  of  caution,  he  searched  his  clothes.  He  had 
not  even  a  knife  about  him.  He  then  besought  the  halbei- 
diers  who  came  for  him  to  lend  him  a  cloak  and  a  sword,  or 
even  a  partizan,  to  make  a  decent  appearance  before  the 
Queen.  But,  laughing  at  the  request,  they  struck  him  with  the 
poles  of  their  weapons,  and  commanded  him  to  follow  them 
without  delay. 

Brought  into  the  royal  presence,  he  with  difficulty  controlled 
himself.  And  nothing  but  the  conviction  that  such  a  step 
would  effectually  defeat  his  design,  prevented  him  from  pour 
ing  forth  the  most  violent  threats  against  the  Queen.  As  it 
was,  he  loudly  lamented  her  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Rome, 
entreating  her  to  abjure  it,  and  embrace  the  new  and  whole¬ 
some  doctrines,— a  course  which,  be  predicted,  would  ensure 
her  a  Icng  and  prosperout  reign,  whereas,  a  continuance  in  her 
present  idolatrous  creed  would  plunge  her  kingdom  in  dis¬ 
cord,  endanger  her  crown,  aad  perhaps  end  in  her  own  des¬ 
truction. 

Regatding  him  as  a  half-crazed,  but  harmless  enthusiast, 
Mary  paid  but  little  attention  to  his  address,  which  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  wild  and  incoherent  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
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his  intellects  were  disordered.  Pitying  his  miserable  appear¬ 
ance,  and  inquiring  into  his  mode  of  life,  she  ordered  him  bet¬ 
ter  apparel,  and  directed  that  he  should  be  lodged  witiiin  the 
palatte. 

Underhill  would  have  refused  her  bounty,  but,  at  a  gesture 
from  Mary,  he  was  removed  from  her  presence. 

This  interview  troubled  him  exceedingly.  He  could  not 
reconcile  the  Queen’s  destruction  to  his  conscience  so  easily  aa 
he  had  heretofore  done.  Despite  all  his  reasoning  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  her  generosity  atfected  him  powerfully.  He  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  she  might  yet  be  couverted ; 
and  (lersuading  himself  that  the  glorious  task  was  reserved 
for  him,  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  before  resorting  to 
a  darker  mo«ie  of  rediess.  Menacing  to  thiow  himst  If,  one 
day,  in  her  way,  as  she  was  proceeding  along  th»*  gram!  gal¬ 
lery,  he  immediately  commenced  a  furious  exhortation.  But 
his  discourse  was  speedily  interrupted  by  the  Queen,  who  or¬ 
dered  her  attendants  to  remove  him  into  the  court  yard,  and 
cudgel  him  soundly ;  directing  that  any  refietilion  of  the  of¬ 
fence  should  be  followed  by  severer  chastisement.  This  sen¬ 
tence  was  immediately  carried  into  effect.  The  Hut  Gosiwl- 
ler  bore  it  without  a  murmur.  But  he  internally  resolved  to 
defer  no  longer  his  meditated  design. 

His  next  consideration  was  how  to  execute  it.  He  could 
not  effect  his  purpose  by  poison ;  and  any  attempt  at  o{>en 
violence  would,  in  all  probability,  (as  the  Queen  was  constant¬ 
ly  guarded,)  be  attended  by  failure.  He  therefore  determined, 
as  the  surest  means,  to  have  recourse  to  fire-arms.  And,  being 
an  unerring  maiksman,  he  felt  certain  of  success  in  this  way. 

Having  secretly  procured  an  arquebuss  and  ammunition,  ha 
now  only  waited  a  favorable  moment  fur  the  enterprise.  Thia 
soon  occurred.  It  being  rumored  one  night  in  the  Tower, 
that  the  Queen  was  about  to  proceed  by  water  to  Whitehailun 
the  following  morning,  he  determined  to  station  himself  at 
some  point  on  the  line  of  the  road,  whence  be  could  take  de¬ 
liberate  aim  at  her.  On  inquiring  further,  he  ascertained 
that  the  royal  train  would  cross  the  drawbridge  leading  from 
the  south  of  the  Byward  Tower  to  the  w  harf,  and  embark  at 
the  Blairs.  Being  |>ersonally  known  to  several  of  the  officers 
of  the  guard,  he  thought  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  admittance  to  St.  Thomas’s  Tower,  which,  while  it 
commanded  the  drawbridge,  and  was  within  shot,  was  yet 
sufficiently  distant  not  to  excite  suspicion.  Accordingly  at  an 
I  early  hour,  on  the  next  day,  he  repaired  thither,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  beneath  which  he  carried  the  implement  of  his  treason¬ 
able  intent. 

As  be  anticipated,  he  readily  procured  admission,  and,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  viewing  the  passage  of  the  royal  train,  was 
allowed  a  place  at  a  narrow  loophole  in  the  upper  story  of 
one  of  the  western  turrets  Must  of  the  guard  b*-ing  reqiiircd 
on  the  summit  of  the  fortification,  Underhill  was  left  alone  in 
a  small  chamber.  Loud  shouts,  and  the  discharge  of  artille¬ 
ry  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  as  well  as  from  the  roofs 
of  the  different  towers,  proclaimed  that  Mary  bad  set  forth. 
A  few  embers  were  burning  on  the  hearth  in  the  chamber  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  enthusiast.  With  thesa  he  lighted  his  tow- 
match,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  bis  project, 
held  himself  in  readiness  fur  its  execution. 

Unconscious  of  the  impending  danger,  Mary  took  her  way 
toward  the  By-ward  Tower.  Slie  was  attended  by  anumeroua 
retinue  of  nobles  and  gentlemen.  Near  lier  walked  one  of  her 
councillors.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  in  whom  she  placed  the 
utmost  trust,  and  whose  attachment  to  her  had  been  often  a|>- 
proved  in  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  as  well  as 
during  the  late  usurpation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Sir  Henry 
was  a  grave-looking,  dignified  personage,  s«>mewhat  stricken 
in  years.  He  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  black  velvet,  of  the 
fashion  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  and  his  beard  was  trimmed 
in  the  same  bygone  mode.  The  venenffile  knight  walked 
bare-headed,  and  carried  a  long  staff,  tip|>ed  with  gold.  , 

By  this  time,  Mary  bad  reached  tiie  gateway  eponing  upon 
the  scene  of  her  intended  assassination.  The  greater  part  of 
her  train  had  already  passed  over  tlie  drawbridge,  and  the 
deafening  shouts  of  the  beholders,  as  well  as  the  renewed  dis¬ 
charges  of  artillery,  told  that  tbe  Queen  was  preparing  to  fol¬ 
low.  This  latter  circumstance  created  a  difficulty  which  Un¬ 
derhill  had  not  foreseen.  Confined  by  the  ramparts  and  tbe 
external  walls  of  tbe  moat,  tbe  smoke  from  tlie  ordnance 
completely  obscured  the  view  of  tbe  drawbridge.  Just,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Mary  set  foot  upon  it,  and  Underhill  beci  abandoned 
the  attempt  in  despair,  a  gust  of  wind  suddenly  dispersed  tbe 
vapor.  Conceiving  this  a  special  interposition  of  Providence 
in  his  favor,  who  had  thus  placed  his  royal  victim  in  his  hands. 
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the  Hot-Gospeller  applied  the  match  to  the  arquebuss,  and  j  point  of  hit  halbert  at  his  breast.  “  Dost  think  Heaven  woul  d 
the  discharge  instantly  followed.  approve  the  foul  deed  thou  meditatedst?  Silence!  I  say,  o 

The  queen’s  life,  however,  was  miraculously  preserved.  Sir  I  will  drive  my  pike  to  thy  heart.” 

Henry  Bedingfeld,  who  was  walking  a  few  paces  behind  her,  “  I  will  no<  be  silent,”  rejoined  Underhill,  firmly.  “So 
happening  to  cast  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  Traitor’s  Tower,  long  as  breath  is  left  me,  I  will  denounce  the  idolatrous  Queen 
perceived  the  barrel  of  an  arquebuss  thrust  from  a  leop-hole  by  whom  this  unhappy  land  is  governed,  and  pray  that  the 
in  one  of  the  turrets,  and  pointed  toward  her.  Struck  with  the  crown  may  be  remov^  from  her  head.” 
idea  that  some  injury  might  be  intended  her,  he  sprung  for-  Rather  than  thou  shalt  do  so  in  my  hearing,  I  will  pluck 
ward,  and  interposing  his  own  person  between  the  queen  and  out  thy  traitorous  tongue  by  the  roots,”  returned  the  soldier 
the  discharge,  draw  her  forcibly  backwards.  The  movement  who  had  last  spoken. 

saved  her.  The  ball  passed  through  the  knight’s  mantle,  but  “  Pesce,”  interposed  the  officer.  “Secure  him,  but  harm 
without  harming  him  further  than  ruffling  the  skin  of  the  him  not.  He  may  have  confederates.  It  is  important  that 
shoulder;  proving  by  the  course  it  took,  that,  but  for  his  pre-  all  concerued  in  this  atrocious  attempt  should  be  discovered.” 
senve  of  mind,  its  fatal  effect  must  have  been  certain.  “1  had  no  accomplice,”  replied  Underbill.  “My  own 


All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  Undismayed  by  the 
occurrence,  Mary,  who  inherited  all  her  father’s  intrepidity, 
looked  calmly  round,  and  pressing  Bedingfeld’s  arm  in  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgement  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  her,  is¬ 
sued  her  commands  that  the  assassin  should  be  secured, 
stricly  examined,  and,  if  need  be,  questioned  on  the  rack. — 
She  then  proceeded  te  the  place  of  embarkation  as  deliber¬ 
ately  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Pausing  before  she  entered 
the  barge,  she  thus  addressed  her  preserver : 

“  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  you  have  ever  been  my  loyal  ser¬ 
vant.  You  were  the  first,  during  the  late  usurpation,  to  draw 
the  sword  in  my  defence— the  first  to  raise  troops  for  me — te 
Join  me  at  Framlingham — to  proclaim  me  at  Norwich.  But 
you  have  thrown  all  these  services  into  the  shade  by  your  last 
act  of  devotion.  I  owe  my  life  to  you.  What  can  1  do  to 
«vince  my  gratitude  ?  ” 

“  You  have  already  done  more  than  enough  in  thus  ac¬ 
knowledging  it,  gracious  madam,”  replied  Sir  Henry;  “nor 
can  1  claim  any  merit  fur  the  action.  Placed  in  my  situation, 
I  am  assured  there  is  not  one  of  your  subjects,  except  the 
miscreant  who  assailed  you,  who  would  not  have  acted  in  the 
same  maqner.  I  have  done  nothing,  and  deserve  nothing.” 

“  Not  sb,  sir,”  returned  Mary.  “  Most  of  my  subjects,  I 
believe,  share  your  loyalty.  But  this  does  not  lessen  your  de¬ 
serts.  I  should  be  wanting  in  all  gratitude  were  1  to  let  the 
service  you  have  rendered  me  pass  unrequited.  And  since 
you  refuse  te  tell  me  how  I  can  best  rew'ard  you,  I  must  take 
upon  myself  to  judge  for  you.  The  custody  of  our  person  and 
•f  our  fortress  shall  be  entrusted  to  your  care.  Neither  can 
be  confided  te  worthier  hands.  Sir  John  Gage  shall  receive 
another  appointment.  Henceforth,  you  are  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.” 

This  gracious  act  was  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
by-standers ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  “  God  save 
Queen  Mary !— a  Bedingfeld ! — a  Bedingfeld !  ” 

“  Your  majesty  has  laid  an  onerous  duty  upon  me,  but  I 
will  endeavor  to  discharge  it  to  your  satisfaction,”  replied  Sir 
Henry,  bending  the  knee,  and  pressing  her  hand  devotedly  to 
his  lips.  And  amid  the  increased  acclamations  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  Mary  entered  her  barge. 

Edward  Underhill,  meanwhile,  whose  atrocious  purpose 
had  been  thus  providentially  defeated,  on  perceiving  that  his 
royal  victim  had  escaped,  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  rage  and 
disappointment,  flung  down  the  arquebuss,  and,  folding  his 
arms  upon  his  bosom,  awaited  the  result.  Fortunately,  an 
officer  accompanied  the  soldiers  who  seized  him,  or  they 
would  have  hewn  him  in  pieces. 

The  wretched  man  made  no  attempt  to  fly,  or  to  defend 
himself,  but  when  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room,  cried, 
“  Go  no  further.  I  am  he  you  seek.” 

“  We  know  it,  accursed  villain,”  rejoined  the  foremost  of 
their  number,  brandishing  a  sword  over  bis  bead.  “  You  have 
alain  the  Queen.” 

“  Would  I  had  !  ”  rejoined  Underhill.  “  But  it  is  not  the 
truth.  The  Lord  was  not  willing  I  should  be  the  instrument 
of  his  vengeance.” 

“  Hear  the  blasphemer  !  ”  roared  another  soldier,  dealing 
him  a  blow  in  the  mouth  with  the  pummel  of  his  dagger,  that 
made  the  blood  ‘gush  from  his  lips.  “  He  boasts  of  the  vil- 
lany  he  has  committed.” 

“  If  my  arm  had  not  'been  sUyed,  1  had  delivered  the  land 
from  idolatry  and  oppression,”  returned  Underbill.  “  A  sea¬ 
son  of  terrible  persecution  is  at  hand,  when  you  will  lament,  as 
much  as  I  do,  that  my  design  has  baen  frustrated.  The  bloed 
of  the  righteous  would  have  been  spared ;  the  fagots  at  the 
stake  unlighted  t  the  groans  of  the  martyrs  unheard.  But  it 
is  the  Lord’s  will  that  this  should  be.  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord !  ” 

“  Silence,  hell-dof!”  vociferated  a  third  soldier,  placing  the 


heart  dictated  what  my  band  essayed. 

“  May  that  band  perish  in  everlasting  fire  for  the  deed  !  ” 
rejoined  the  officer.  “  But  if  there  be  power  in  torture  to  make 
you  confess  who  set  you  on,  it  shall  not  be  left  untried.” 

“  1  have  already  spoken  the  truth,”  replied  the  enthusiast; 
“  and  the  sharpest  engine  ever  devised  by  ruthless  man  shall 
not  make  me  gainsay  it,  or  aacuse  the  innocent.  1  would  not 
have  shared  the  glory  of  the  action  with  any  one.  And  since 
it  has  failed,  my  life  alone  shall  pay  the  penalty.” 

“  Gag  him,”  cried  the  officer.  “  If  I  listen  longer,  I  shall 
be  tempted  to  anticipate  the  course  of  justice,  and  I  would 
not  one  pang  should  be  spared  him.” 

The  command  was  obeyed.  On  searching  him,  they  found 
a  small  powder-flask,  a  few  bullets,  notched,  to  make  the 
wound  they  inflicted  more  dangerous,  a  clasp-knife,  and  a 
Bible,  in  the  first  leaf  of  which  was  written  a  prayer  for  the 
deliverance  and  restoration  of  Queen  Jane, — a  circumstance 
afterwards  extremely  prejudicial  to  that  unfortunate  lady. 

After  Underhill  had  been  detained  for  some  hours  in  the 
chamber  where  he  was  seized,  an  order  arrived  to  carry  him 
before  the  council.  Brought  before  them,  he  answered  all 
their  interrogations  firmly,  confessed  his  design,  related  how 
he  had  planned  it,  and  denied,  as  before,  with  the  strongest 
asseverations,  that  he  had  any  accomplice.  When  questioned 
as  to  the  prayer  for  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom  he  treasonably  de¬ 
signated  “  Queen  Jane,”  be  answered  that  he  should  ever  re¬ 
gard  her  as  the  rightful  sovereign,  and  should  pray  with  bis 
latest  breath  for  her  restoration  to  the  throne — a  reply,  which 
awakened  a  suspicion  that  some  conspiracy  was  m  agitation 
in  Jane’s  favor.  Nothing  further,  however,  could  be  elicited, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  the  rack. 

Delivered  by  the  guard  to  Lawrence  Nightgall  and  his  as¬ 
sistants,  he  was  conveyed  te  the  torture-chamber.  The  sight 
of  tlie  dreadful  instruments  there  collected,  though  enough  to 
appal  the  stoutest  breast,  appeared  to  have  no  terror  for  him. 
I^rutinizing  the  various  engines  with  a  look  of  curiosity,  he 
remarked  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  recently 
used  ;  and  added,  that  they  would  soon  be  more  frequently 
employed.  He  had  not  been  there  many  minutes,  when 
Mauger,  the  headsman,  Wolfytt,  the  sworn  tornaenter,  and 
Sorrocold,  the  chirurgeon,  arrived,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  administering  the  torture. 

The  rack  has  already  been  described  as  a  large  oaken 
frame  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  having  a  roller 
at  each  end,  moved  by  a  lever.  Stripped,  and  placed  on  his 
back  on  the  ground,  the  prisoner  was  attached  by  strong  cords 
to  tlie  rollers.  Stationing  themselves  at  either  extremity  of 
the  frame,  Mauger  and  Wolfytt  each  seized  a  lever,  while 
Nightgall  took  up  his  position  at  the  small  table  opposite,  to 
propose  the  interrogations,  and  write  down  the  answers.  The 
chirurgeon  remained  near  the  prisoner,  and  placed  his  hand 
u^n  his  wrist.  Those  preparations  made,  Nightgall  demand¬ 
ed,  in  a  stern  tone,  whether  the  prisoner  would  confess  who 
had  instigated  him  to  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

“  I  have  already  said  I  have  no  accomplices,”  replied  Un¬ 
derhill. 

Nightgall  made  a  sign  to  the  assistants,  and  the  rollers  weie 
turned  with  a  cresdiiiig  sound,  extending  the  prisoner’s  limos 
in  opposite  directions,  and  giving  him  exquisite  pain.  But 
he  did  not  even  groan. 

After  the  lapse  af  a  few  moments,  Nightgall  said,  “  Ed¬ 
ward  Underhill,  I  again  ask  you  who  were  your  accomplices?  ” 

No  answer  being  returned,  the  jailer  waved  his  hand,  and 
the  levers  were  again  turned.  The  sharpness  of  the  torture 
forced  an  involuntary  cry  from  the  prisoner.  But  beyond  this 
expression  of  suffering,  he  continued  silent. 

The  interrogation  was  a  third  time  repeated  ;  and  after  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  assistants,  the  levers  were  again  turned. 
Nightgall  and  the  chirurgeon  both  watched  this  part  of  the  ap- 
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plication  with  some  curiosity.  The  strain  upon  the  limbs  was  I 
almost  intolerable.  The  joints  started  from  their  sockets, 
and  the  sinews  were  drawn  out  to  their  utmost  capability  of  ; 
tension.  I 

After  the  wretched  man  had  endured  this  for  a  few  min-  I 
utes,  Sorrocold  informed  Nightgall,  in  a  low  tone,  that  nature  , 
was  failing.  The  cords  were  then  gradually  relaxed,  and  he  j 
was  unbound.  His  temples  being  bathed  with  vinegar,  ho  soon 
afterwards  revived. 

But  he  was  only  recovered  from  one  torture  to  undergo 
another.  The  next  step  taken  by  his  tormenters  was  to  place 
him  in  a  suit  of  irons,  called  the  Scavenger’s  Daughter — a  hi-  | 
deous  engine  devised  by  Sir  William  Skevington,  Lieutenant  ! 
of  the  Tower,  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign,  and  afterwards 
e.orrupted  into  the  name  above  mentioned.  By  this  horrible  j 
machine,  which  was  shaped  like  a  hoop,  his  limbs  were  com¬ 
pressed  so  closely  together  that  ho  resembled  a  ball;  and  | 
being  conveyed  to  an  adjoining  dungeon,  he  was  left  in  this  ' 
state  without  light  or  food  for  ^rther  examination. 


CHAPTER  XIII. ...How  Magog  nearly  lost  his  supper;  bow  his  i 
beard  was  burnt;  bow  Xit  was  placed  iu  a  basket ;  aud  how  he  was 
kicked  upon  the  ransparta.  | 

Congratulations,  rejoicings,  and  public  thanksgivings  fol-  ! 
lowed  the  Queen’s  preservation  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  j 
Courtenay,  who  had  long  planned  a  masque  to  be  exhibited 
for  her  amusement  within  the  Tower,  thought  this  a  fitting  i 
occasion  to  produce  it.  And  the  utmost  expedition  being  ^ 
used,  on  the  day  but  one  after  Underhill’s  attempt,  all  was  in  | 
readiness. 

Great  mystery  having  been  observed  in  the  preparations  j 
for  the  pageant,  that  it  might  come  upon  the  spectators  as  a 
surprise,  none,  except  those  actually  concerned  in  it,  knew  ’ 
what  was  intended  to  be  represented.  Even  the  actors,  . 
themselves,  w'ere  kept  in  darkness  concerning  it,  and  it  was  ! 
only  on  the  night  before,  when  their  dresses  were  given  thfm,  | 
that  they  had  any  precise  notioa  of  the  characters  they  were  ' 
to  assume.  A  sort  of  rehearsal  then  took  place  in  one  of  the 
lower  chambers  of  the  palace;  at  which  the  Earl  of  Devon-  j 
shire  assisted  in  person,  and  instructed  them  in  their  parts.  : 
A  few  trials  soon  made  all  perfect,  and  when  the  rehearsal 
was  over,  Courtenay  felt  satisfied  that  the  pageant  would  go 
off  with  tolerable  eclat. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  three  gigantic  warders  and  their 
diminutive  follower  were  among  the  mummers.  Indeed,  the 
principal  parts  were  assigned  them  ;  and  on  no  previous  occa-  ^ 
sion  had  Xit’s  characteristic  coxcombry  been  more  strongly  j 
called  forth  than  during  the  rehearsal.  No  consequential  ac-  ; 
tor  of  modern  limes  could  give  himself  more  airs.  Perceiving  j 
he  was  indispensable,  he  would  only  do  exactly  what  pleased 
him,  and,  when  reprimanded  for  his  impertinence,  refused  to 
perform  at  all,  and  was  about  to  walk  off  with  an  air  of  of¬ 
fended  dignity.  A  few  conciliatory  words,  however,  from 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  induced  him  to  return;  and  when  all 
was  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  he  began  to  exhibit  a  fun  and 
humor  that  bade  fair  to  outshine  all  his  competitors. 

The  rehearsal  over,  a  substantial  repast  was  provided  by 
the  earl  for  his  troop.  And  here,  as  usual,  the  giants  acquit- 
cd  themselves  to  admiration.  Unfortunately,  how’ever,  for 
Magog,  his  spouse  was  present,  and  his  dull  apprehension  of 
his  part  at  iho  rehearsal  having  excited  her  displeasure,  she 
now  visited  it  upon  his  devoted  head.  Whenever  he  helped  j 
himself  to  a  piece  of  meat,  or  a  capon,  she  snatched  it  from  ; 
his  plate,  and  transferred  it  to  those  of  his  brethren.  j 

Supper  was  nearly  over,  and  the  hen-pecked  giant,  who  as  j 
yet  had  tasted  nothing,  was  casting  wistful  glances  at  the  I 
fast-vanishing  dishes,  when  Dame  Placida  arose,  and  saying 
she  was  greatly  fatigued,  expressed  her  determination  to  re¬ 
turn  home  immediately.  In  vain  Magog  remonstrated.  She 
was  firm,  and  her  hapless  spouse  was  arising  with  a  most  rue¬ 
ful  countenance  to  accompany  her,  when  Ribidd  very  obliging¬ 
ly  offered  to  take  his  place  and  escort  her.  Dame  Placida  | 
appeared  nothing  loth,  and  Magog,  having  eagerly  embraced  j 
the  proposal,  the  pair  departed.  j 

“  And  now,  brother,”  said  Gog,  ”  you  can  do  as  you  please. 
Make  up  for  lost  time.”  I 

“  Doubt  it  not,”  replied  Magog,  ”  and  by  way  of  commen-  | 
cing,  I  will  trouble  you  for  that  sirloin  of  beef.  Send  me  the  , 
dish  and  the  carving  knife,  I  pray  you,  for  with  this  puny  bit  j 
of  steel  I  can  make  no  progress  at  all.”  ^  ^  j 

His  request  was  immediately  complied  with,  and  it  was  ^ 
pleasant  to  behold  with  what  inconceivable  rapidity  slice  after  j 


slice  disappeared.  In  a  brief  space,  a  few  bare  bones  wera 
all  that  remained  of  the  once  loi^y  joint.  Magog’s  brethren 
watched  his  progress  with  truly  fraternal  interest.  Their 
own  appetites  being  satisHed,  they  had  full  leisure  to  minister 
to  his  wants  ;  and  most  sedulously  did  they  attend  to  them. 
A  brisket  of  veal,  steeped  in  veijuice,  supplied  the  place  of 
the  sirloin,  and  a  hare-pie,  in  due  season,  that  of  the  veal. 

Magog  acknowledged  these  attentions  with  grateful  mur- 
murings.  Ho  was  too  busy  to  speak.  When  the  hare-pie, 
which  was  of  a  somewhat  savory  character,  was  entirely  con¬ 
sumed,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  pointed  signihcantly  to  a 
large  measure  of  wine  at  some  little  distance  from  him.  Og 
immediately  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  handtnl  it  to  him.— • 
Nodding  to  his  brother,  the  married  giant  drained  its  contents 
at  a  draught,  and  then  applied  himself  with  new  ardor  to  the 
various  dishes  with  which  his  plate  was  successively  laden. 

”  What  would  your  wife  say,  if  she  could  sec  you  now  f  ” 
observed  Peter  Trusbut,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  his  proceedings  with  singular  satisfaction. 

”  Don’t  mention  her,”  rejoined  Magog,  bolting  a  couple  of 
cheesecakes  which  he  had  crammed,  at  the  same  time,  into 
his  capacious  mouth;  “  do  n’t  mention  her,  or  you  will  take 
away  my  appetite.” 

”  No  fear  of  that,”  laughed  the  pantler ;  "but  what  say  you 
to  a  glass  of  distilled  waters  i  It  will  be  a  good  wind-up  to 
your  meal,  and  aid  digestion.” 

"  With  all  ray  heart,”  rejoined  the  giant. 

The  pantler  then  handed  him  a  stone  bottle,  holding  per¬ 
haps  a  quart,  and  knowing  his  propensities,  thought  it  need¬ 
ful  to  caution  him  as  to  the  strength  of  the  liquid.  Disregard¬ 
ing  the  hint,  Magog  emptied  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  into 
a  flagon,  and  tossed  it  off,  as  if  it  had  been  water.  Peter 
Trusbut  held  up  his  hands  in  amazement,  and  expected  to  see 
the  giant  drop  senseless  under  the  table.  But  no  such  event 
followed,  the  only  consequence  of  the"  potent  draught  being 
that  it  brought  the  water  into  his  eyes,  and  made  him  gasp  a 
little  to  recover  his  breath. 

"  How  do  you  feel  after  it,  brother  ?  ”  inquired  Og,  slap- 
ing  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  So  valiant,”  hiccupped  Magog,  "  that  I  think  when  I  get 
home,  I  shall  assert  my  proper  position  as  a  lord  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.” 

"  Act  ap  to  that  resolution.  Master  Magog,”  observed  the 
pantler,  laughing,  "  and  I  shall  not  think  my  liquor  thrown 
away.” 

"  If  such  be  its  effect,”  said  Xit,  who,  it  has  before  been 
remarked,  had  an  unconquerable  tendency  to  imitate,  and,  if 
possible,  exceed  the  extravagancies  of  his  companions,  "  I 
will  e’en  try  a  drop  of  it  myself.” 

And  before  he  could  be  prevented,  the  mannikin  applied 
the  stone  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  drained  it  to  the  last  drop.  If 
Magog’s  brain  was  suthciently  stolid  to  resist  the  effect  of  the 
fiery  liquid,  Xit’s  was  not.  Intoxication  speedily  displayed 
itself  in  the  additional  brilliancy  of  his  keen  sparkling  little 
orbs,  and  in  all  his  gestures.  At  first,  his  antics  created 
much  diversion,  and  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  them  freely  ; 
but  before  long  he  became  so  outrageous  and  mischievous, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  him.  Springing  upon 
the  table,  he  cut  the  most  extravagant  capers  among  the 
dishes,  breaking  several  of  them,  upsetting  the  flagons  and 
pots  of  wine,  tweaking  the  noses  of  the  male  guests,  kissing 
th<*  females,  and  committing  a  hundred  other  monkey  tricks. 

On  being  called  to  order,  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  face 
of  the  reprover,  and  conceiving  himself  especially  affronted 
by  Gog,  he  threw  a  goblet  at  his  head.  Luckily,  the  missile 
was  caught  before  it  reached  its  mark.  He  next  seized  a 
torch,  and  perceiving  that  Magog  had  fallen  asleep,  set  tiro  to 
his  beard,  to  arouse  him.  Starting  to  his  feet,  the  giant  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  chin — too  late,  however,  to  save  a  parti 
cle  of  his  hirsute  honors.  His  rage  was  terrific.  Roaring 
like  a  wild  bull,  he  vowed  he  would  be  the  death  of  the  of 
fender ;  and  would  have  kept  his  word,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  brethren,  who,  seizing  each  an  arm,  restrained  him  by 
main  strength,  and  forc^  him  into  his  seat,  where,  after 
few  minutes,  his  anger  gave  way  to  laughter. 

This  was  mainly  attributable  to  an  accident  that  befel  Xi 
in  his  hurry  to  escape.  Not  being  particular  where  he  set 
his  feet,  the  dwarf  plumped  into  an  open  plum  tart,  the  synsp 
of  which  was  so  thick  and  glutinous  that  it  detained  him  as 
efl'ectually  as  birdlime.  In  his  terror  he  dragged  the  dish 
after  him  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  his  grimaces  were 
so  irresistibly  ludicrous  that  they  convulsed  the  beholders  with 
laughter.  No  one  attempted  to  assist  him,  and  it  was  only 
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by  the  loM  of  both  shoe*  that  he  could  extricate  himnelf  from 
bia  unpleaaant  aiiuation.  Peter  Truabut  then  aeized  him,  and 
thruatiiig  him  into  a  basket,  fastened  down  the  lid  to  pretent 
further  mischief. 

This  occurrence  served  as  a  signal  for  separation.  Og  and 
Gog  took  their  way  to  the  By*ward  Tower,  the  latter  carrying 
the  basket  containing  Xit  under  his  arm,  while  Magog,  be¬ 
moaning  the  loss  of  his  beard,  and  afraid  of  presenting  him¬ 
self  to  his  wife  under  such  untoward  circumstances,  accompa¬ 
nied  them  as  far  as  the  gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower.  Here 
be  paused  to  say  good  night. 

*’  Would  1  could  anticipate  a  good  night,  myself!’*  he  groan¬ 
ed,  “  But  I  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  in  comfort  now. 
Ah !  brothers,  if  1  had  but  listened  to  your  advice  !  But  rejrent- 
ance  cones  too  late.” 

“  It  does — it  does,”  replied  Gog ;  ”  But  let  us  hope  your 
dame  will  amend.” 

”  That  she  never  will,”  screamed  Xit  from  the  basket. 
**  What  a  lucky  escape  1  had — ha  !  ha!” 

“  Peace !  thou  stinging  gadfly,”  roared  Magog.  ”  Am  I 
ever  to  be  tormented  by  thee  '” 

But  as  Xit,  who  imagined  himself  secure,  only  laughed  the 
louder,  he  grew  at  last  so  enraged,  that,  snatching  the  basket 
from  Og,  lie  placed  it  on  the  ground,  and  gave  it  such  a  kick 
that  it  ilew  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts  beyond  Traitor’s  Tow¬ 
er,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  a  sentinel,  and  the  dwarf  taken 
out  more  dead  than  alive. 

On  reaching  his  habitation — which  was  the  same  Dame 
Placida  had  formerly  occupied  during  her  stale  of  widowhood, 
at  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Bloody  Tower  to  the 
Green— Magog  found  she  had  not  retired  to  rest  as  he  expect¬ 
ed,  but  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Ribald,  who  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  remain  fur  a  few  minutes  to  taste  the 
ale  fur  which  she  was  so  much  and  so  justly  celebrated.  One 
cup  had  led  to  another,  and  the  jovial  warder  seemed  in  no 
burry  to  depart.  The  giant  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and, 
forgetting  his  misfortune,  was  about  to  shake  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  when  his  wife  screamed  out — “  Why,  Magog,  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  chin  7  You  have  lost  your  beard!” 

Humbly  deprecating  her  resentment,  the  giant  eiwleavered 
to  explain.  But  as  nothing  would  satisfy  her,  he  was  fain  to 
leave  her  with  Ribald,  and  betake  himself  to  his  couch,  where 
he  speedily  fell  asleep,  and  forgot  bis  troubles. 

CHAPTER  XIV.... Of  tbs  masque  given  by  Courtenay  in  honor  of 
Queeu  Mary  {  and  how  Xit  was  swallowed  by  a  sea-monster. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  next  day,  the  majority  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Tower  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for 
the  coming  pageant,  which  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the 
•vening  in  the  large  court  lying  eastward  of  that  wing  of  the 
palace  denominated  the  Queen’s  Lodgings.  The  great  hall, 
used  on  the  previous  night  for  the  rehearsal,  was  allotted  as 
a  dressing-room  to  those  engaged  in  the  perlurmanee,  and 
thither  they  repaired  a  few  hours  before  the  entertainment 
commenced. 

As  tne  day  declined,  multitudes  flocked  to  the  court,  and 
atatioNiMl  themselves  within  the  barriers,  which  had  been 
erected  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  In  addition  to  these  defences, 
a  wanfer  was  stationed  at  every  ten  paces,  and  a  large  band 
of  halberdiers  was  likewise  in  attendance  to  maintain  order. 
Banners  were  suspended  from  the  battlements  of  the  four 
towers  flanking  the  corners  of  the  court — namely,  the  Salt 
Tower,  the  Laiithorn  Tower,  the  Ward-robe  Tower,  and 
tlse  Broad  Arrow  Tower.  The  summits  of  these  fortifleations 
were  covered  with  spectators,  as  were  the  eastern  ramparts, 
amd  the  White  Tower.  Such  windows  of  the  palace  as  over¬ 
looked  the  seen*,  were  likewise  thronged. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  court,  stretching  from  the 
Lanthom  Tower  to  the  Salt  Tower,  stood  a  terrace,  raised  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  inclosure,  and  protected  by  a 
low-arched  balustrade  of  stone.  This  was  set  apart  for  the 
Queen,  and  beneath  a  mulberry-tree,  amid  the  branches  of 
which  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet  was  disposed,  her  chair  was 
placerl. 

About  six  o’clock,  when  every  inch  of  standing-room  was 
occupied,  and  expectation  raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  a  door 
in  the  palace  leading  to  the  terrace  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
Queen  issued  from  it.  Stunning  vociferations  welcomed  her, 
and  these  were  followed,  or  ratlicr  accompanied,  by  a  prolong¬ 
ed  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  was  a  moment  of  great  excite¬ 
ment,  and  many  a  heart  beat  high  at  the  joyous  sounds.  Every 
eye  was  directed  toward  Mary,  who,  bowing  repeatedly  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  enthusiastic  receptien,  was  saluted 


with,  **God  save  your  highness!  Confusion  to  your  enemies  ! 
Death  to  all  traitors  !  ”  and  other  exclamations  referring  to 
her  late  providential  deliverance. 

The  Queen  was  attired  in  a  rich  gown  of  raised  cloth  of 
gold.  A  partlet,  decorated  with  precious  stones,  surrounded 
her  throat,  and  her  stomacher  literally  blazed  with  diamonds. 
Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  caul  of  gold,  and  over  it,  at  the 
back,  a  round  cap,  embroidered  with  orient  pearls.  In  front, 
she  wore  a  cornet  of  black  velvet,  likewise  embmidered  with 
pearls.  A  couple  of  beautiful  Italian  grey-hounds,  confined 
by  a  silken  leash,  accompanied  her.  She  was  in  excellent  spir¬ 
its,  and,  whether  excited  by  the  promised  spectacle,  or  by 
some  secret  cause,  appeared  unusually  animated.  Many  of 
the  lieholders,  dazzled  by  her  gorgeous  attire,  and  struck  by 
her  sprightly  air,  thought  her  positively  beautiful.  Smilingly 
acknowledging  the  greetings  of  her  subjects,  she  gave  her 
hand  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  was  conducted  by  him  to 
the  seat  beneath  the  mulberry-tree. 

They  were  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  dames  and  no¬ 
bles,  foremost  among  whom  came  Sir  Henry Bedingfeld — who, 
as  Lieutenant'of  the  Tower,  claimed  the  right  of  standing  be¬ 
hind  the  royal  chair.  Next  to  the  knight  stood  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  who  viewed  with  the  bitterest  jealousy  the  devoted 
attention  paid  by  Courtenay  to  her  sister;  and,  next  to  the 
Princess,  stood  Jane  the  Fool.  Simon  Renard  also  was 
among  the  crowd.  But  he  kept  aloof,  resolved  not  to  show 
himself  unless  occasion  required  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  seated,  another  flourish  of  trum¬ 
pets  was  blown,  and  from  the  great  gates  of  the  farther  end 
of  the  court  issued  a  crowd  of  persons  clothed  in  the  i-kins  of 
wild  animals,  dragging  an  immense  machine,  painted  to  re¬ 
semble  a  rocky  island.  On  reaching  the  centre  of  the  inclo- 
sure,  the  topmost  rock  burst  open,  and  discovered  a  beautiful 
female  seated  upon  a  throne,  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  and  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand.  While  the  spectators  expressed  their 
admiration  of  her  beauty  by  loud  plaudits,  another  rock  opened, 
and  discovered  a  fiendish-looking  figure,  armed  with  a 
strangely-formed  musket,  which  he  levelled  at  the  mimic  sove¬ 
reign-  A  cry  of  horror  pervaded  the  assembly,  but  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  another  rock  burst  asunder,  and  a  fair}'  arose,  who 
placed  a  silver  shield  between  the  Queen  and  the  assassin  ; 
while  a  gauze  drapery,  wafted  from  beneath,  enveloped  them 
in  its  folds. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  fairy,  the  musket  fell  from  the  as¬ 
sassin’s  grasp.  Uttering  a  loud  cry,  a  troop  of  demons  issued 
from  below,  and  seizing  him  with  their  talons  bore  him  out  of 
sight.  The  benignant  fairy  then  waved  her  sword  ;  the  gauzy 
drapery  drop j>ed  to  her  feet;  and  four  other  female  figures 
arose,  representing  Peace,  i*lenty.  Justice,  and  Clemency. 
These  figures  ranged  themselves  round  the  Queen,  and  the 
fairy  addressed  her  in  a  speech,  telling  her  that  these  were  her 
attributes:  that  she  had  already  won  her  people’s  hearts,  and 
ended  by  promising  her  a  long  and  prosperous  reign.  Each 
word,  that  applied  to  Mary,  was  followed  by  a  cheer  from  the 
bystanders,  and  when  it  was  ended  the  applauses  were  deaf¬ 
ening.  The  mimic  queen  then  arose,  and  taking  off  her 
crown,  tendered  it  to  the  real  sovereign.  The  four  attributes 
likewise  extended  their  arms  towards  her,  and  told  her  they 
belonged  to  her. 

Fresh  flourishes  of  trumpets  succeeded;  and  several  lively 
airs  were  played  by  bands  of  minstrels  stationed  at  different 
points  of  the  court-yard. 

A  wild  and  tumultuous  din  was  now  heard  ;  and  the  gates 
being  again  thrown  open,  forth  rushed  a  legion  of  the  most 
grotesque  and  fantastic  figures  ever  beheld.  Some  were  hab¬ 
ited  as  huge,  Often-jawed  sea-monsiers ;  others  as  dragons, 
gorgons  and  hydras  ;  others  as  satyrs  and  harpies  ;  others,  as 
gnomes  and  salamanders.  Some  had  large  hideous  masks, 
making  them  look  all  head — some  monstrous  wings^some 
long  coiled  tails,  like  serpents;  many  were  mounted  on  hob¬ 
by-horses,  and  all  whose  garbs  would  permit  them,  were  armed 
with  staves,  flails,  or  other  indescribable  weapons. 

When  this  multitudinous  and  confused  assemblage*  had 
nearly  filled  the  inclosure,  biud  roarings  were  heard,  and  from 
the  gateway  marched  Gog  and  Magog,  arrayed  like  their  gi¬ 
gantic  namesakes  of  Guildhall.  A  long  artificial  beard,  of  a 
blue  tint,  supplied  the  loss  which  Magog’s  singed  chin  haul 
sustained.  His  head  was  bound  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves. 
Gog’s  helmet  precisely  resembled  that  worn  by  his  namesake, 
and  he  carried  a  curiously  formed  shield,  charged  wdih  the 
device  of  a  black  eagle,  like  that  with  which  the  wooden  statue 
is  furnished.  Magog  was  armed  with  a  leng  staff,  to  which  a 
pudding-net,  stuffed  with  wool,  was  attached ;  while  Gog  bore 
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a  long  lathen  ipear.  The  appearance  of  the  giants  was  bailed 
with  a  general  roar  of  delight.  But  the  laughter  and  ap¬ 
plauses  were  increased  by  what  followed. 

Once  more  opened  to  their  widest  extent,  the  great  grates 
admitted  what,  at  first,  appeared  to  be  a  moeing  fortification. 
From  its  sides  projected  two  enormous  arms,  each  sustaining 
a  formidable  club.  At  the  summit  stood  a  smaller  turret,  within 
which,  eneircled  by  a  wreath  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  dec¬ 
orated  with  silken  pennoncels,  sat  Xit,  his  pigmy  person 
clothed  in  tight  silk  fleshings.  Glittering  wings  fluttered  on 
his  shoulders,  and  he  was  armed  with  the  weapons  of  the  Pa 
phian  God.  The  tower,  which,  with  its  decorations,  was 
more  than  twenty  feet  high,  was  composed  of  basket-work, 
covered  with  canvass,  painted  to  resemble  a  round  embattled 
structure.  It  was  tenanted  by  Og,  who  moved  about  in  it  with 
the  greatest  ease.  A  loophole  in  front  enabled  him  to  see 
what  was  going  forward,  and  ho  marched  slowly  towards  the 
centre  of  the  inclosure.  An  edging  of  leose  canvass,  painted 
like  a  rocky  foundation,  concealed  his  feet.  The  effect  of 
this  moving  fortress  was  highly  diverting,  and  elicited  shouts 
of  laughter  and  applause  from  the  beholders. 

“  That  device,”  observed  Courtenay  to  the  queen,  ”  repre¬ 
sents  a  tower  of  strength — or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  Tower 
of  London.  It  is  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  rabble  rout  of 
rebellion,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  able  to  make  good  its  defence 
against  them.” 

”  I  hope  so,”  replied  Mary,  smiling.  ”  I  should  be  grieved 
to  think  that  my  good  Tower  yielded  to  such  assailants.  But 
who  is  that  I  perceive?  Surely,  it  is  Cupid  ?” 

'*  Love  is  at  present  an  inhabitant  of  the  Tower,”  replied 
Courtenay,  with  a  passionate  look. 

Raising  his  eyes,  the  next  moment,  he  perceived  Elizabeth 
behind  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld.  She  turn^  from  him  with  a 
look  of  reproach. 

A  seasonable  interruption  to  his  thoughts  was  offered  by  the 
tumultuous  cry  arising  from  the  murmurers.  Gog  and  Magog 
having  placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  Tower  as  its 
defenders,  the  assault  commenced.  The  object  of  the  assail¬ 
ants  was  to  overthrow  the  fortress.  With  this  view,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  against  it  from  all  quarters,  thrusting  one  another  for> 
ward,  and  hurling  their  weapons  against  it.  This  furious  at¬ 
tack  was  repelled  by  the  two  giants,  who  drove  them  back  as 
fast  as  they  advanced,  hurling  some  head  ever  heels,  tramp¬ 
ling  others  under  foot,  and  exhibiting  extraordinary  feats  of 
strength  and  activity.  The  Tower,  itself,  was  not  behind¬ 
hand  in  resistance.  Its  two  arms  moved  about  like  the  arms 
of  a  windmill,  dealing  tremendous  blows 

The  conflict  afforded  the  greatest  amusement  to  the  behold¬ 
ers  ;  but  while  the  fortress  and  its  defenders  maintained  their 
ground  against  all  the  assailants,  there  was  one  person  who 
bt'gan  to  find  his  position  somewhat  uncomfortable.  This  was 
Xit.  So  long  as  Og  contented  himself  with  keeping  off  his 
enemies,  the  dwarf  was  delighted  with  his  elevated  situation, 
and  looked  round  with  a  smile  of  delight.  But  when  th«  giant, 
animated  by  the  sport,  began  to  attack  in  his  turn,  the  fabric 
in  which  he  was  encased  swayed  to  and  fro  so  violently,  that 
Xit  expected  every  moment  to  be  precipitated  to  the  ground. 
In  vain  he  attempted  to  communicate  his  fears  to  Og.  The 
giant  was  unconscious  of  bis  danger,  and  the  din  and  confu¬ 
sion  around  them  was  so  great,  that  neither  Gog  nor  Magog 
could  hear  his  outcries.  As  a  last  resource,  he  tried  to  creep 
into  the  turret,  but  this  he  found  impracticable. 

”  The  god  of  love  appears  in  a  perilous  position,  my  lord,” 
observed  the  Queen,  joining  in  the  laughter  of  the  spectators. 

”  He  does,  indeed,”  replied  Courtenay ;  ”  and  though  the 
Tower  may  defend  itself,  1  fear  its  chief  treasure  will  ^  lost 
in  the  struggle.” 

”  You  speak  the  truth,  my  lord,”  remarked  the  deep  voice 
of  Simon  Kenard,  from  behind. 

If  Courtenay  intended  any  reply  to  this  observation  of  bis 
mortal  foe,  it  was  prevented  by  an  incident  which  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  occurred.  Combining  their  forces,  the  rabble  rout  of 
dragons,  gorgons,  imps,  and  demons  had  made  a  desperate 
assault  upon  the  Tower.  Og  whirled  around  his  clubs  with 
increased  rapidity,  and  dozens  were  prostrated  by  their  sweep. 
Gog  and  Magog  likewise  plied  their  weapons  vigorously,  and 
the  assailants  were  driven  back  completely  discomfited. 

But,  unluckily,  at  this  moment,  Og  made  a  rush  forward  to 
complete  his  conquest,  and  in  so  doing  pitched  Xit  out  of  the 
turret.  Failing  head-foremost  into  the  yawning  jaws  of  an 
enormous  goggle-eyed  sea-monster,  whose  mouth  seemed  pur¬ 
posely  opened  to  receive  him,  and  being  moved  by  springs, 
inim^iately  closed,  the  dwarf  entirely  disappeared.  A  scream 
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of  delight  arose  from  the  spectators,  who  looked  upon  the  oc¬ 
currence  as  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  Queen  laughed  heartily  at  Xit’s  mischance,  and  even 
Courtenay,  though  discomposed  by  the  accident,  could  not 
uining  in  the  universal  merriment, 
might  take  it  as  an  evil  omen,”  ho  remarked  in  an  un¬ 
der  tone  to  Mary,  **  that  love  should  be  destroyed  by  your  ma¬ 
jesty's  enemies.” 

”  See !  he  re-appeam,”  cried  the  Queen,  calling  the  earl’s 
attention  to  the  monster,  whose  jaws  opened  and  discovered 
the  dwarf.  ”  He  has  sustained  no  injury.” 

Xit’s  disaster,  meanwhile,  had  occasioned  a  sudden  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities  among  the  combatants.  All  the  mummers 
set  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  the  echoing  of  smind  produced 
by  their  masks  wtis  almost  unearthly.  Gog  and  Magog,  grin¬ 
ning  from  ear  to  ear,  now^approach^  the  dwarf,  and  offered  to 
restore  him  to  his  turret.  But  he  positively  refused  to  stir, 
and  commanded  the  monster,  in  whose  jaws  he  was  seated, 
to  carry  him  to  the  Queen.  After  a  little  parley,  the  order 
was  obeyed ;  and  the  huge  pasteboard  monster,  which  was 
guided  within-side  by  a  couple  of  men,  wheeled  round,  and 
dragged  its  scaly  length  towards  the  terrace. 

Ariivcd  opposite  the  royal  seat,  the  mimic  Cupid  sprang 
out  of  the  monster’s  jaws,  and  fluttering  his  gauzy  wings 
(which  were  a  little  the  worse  for  his  recent  descent)  to  give 
himself  the  appearance  of  flying,  ran  nimbly  up  the  side  of 
the  terrace,  and  vaulted  upon  the  balustrade  in  front  of  her 
majesty.  He  had  still  possession  of  his  bow  and  arrows,  and 
poising  himself  with  considerable  grace  on  the  point  of  his 
left  foot,  fitted  a  silver  shaft  to  the  string  and  aimed  it  at  the 
Queen. 

”  Yonr  highness  is  again  threatened,”  observed  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfeld,  advancing  and  receiving  the  arrow,  which,  wing¬ 
ed  with  but  little  force,  dropped  harmlessly  from  his  robe. 

”  You  are  ever  faithful.  Sir  Henry,”  observed  Mary,  to  the 
knight,  whose  zeal  in  this  instance  occasioned  a  smile  among 
the  attendants  ;  ”  but  we  have  little  fear  from  the  darts  of 
Cupid.” 

Xit,  meanwhile,  had  fitted  another  arrow,  and  drasring  it 
with  greater  force,  struck  Courtenay  on  the  breast.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  this,  the  mischievous  urchin  let  fly  a  third  shaft  at 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  advanced  somewhat  nearer 
the  Queen,  and  the  arrow  chancing  to  stick  to  some  of  the  or¬ 
naments  on  her  stomacher,  appealed  to  have  actually  pierced 
her  bosom.  Elizabeth  colei^  deeply  as  she  plucked  the 
dart  from  her  side,  and  threw  it  angrily  to  the  gtound.  A 
cloud  gathered  on  the  Queen’s  brow,  and  Courtenay  was  visi- 
oly  disconcerted. 

Xit,  however,  either  unconscious  of  the  trouble  he  bad  oc¬ 
casioned,  or  utterly  heedless  of  it,  took  a  fourth  arrow  from 
his  quiver,  and  affecting  to  sharpen  its  point  upon  the  stone 
balustrade,  shot  it  against  Jane  the  Fool.  This  last  shaft 
likewise  hit  its  mark,  though  Jane  endeavored  to  ward  it  off 
with  her  marotte;  and  Xit  completed  the  absurdity  of  the  scene 
by  fluttering  towards  her,  and  seizing  her  hand,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips, — a  piece  of  gallantry  for  which  be  was  rewarded  by 
a  sound  cuff  on  the  ears. 

“Nay,  mistress,”  cried  Xit,  ”  that  is  scarcely  fair.  Lovo 
and  Folly  were  well  matched.” 

”  If  Love  mste  with  Folly,  he  must  expect  to  be  thus  treat¬ 
ed,”  replied  Jane. 

”  Nay,  then,  I  will  bestow  my  favors  on  the  wisest  wo 
man  I  can  find,”  replied  Xit. 

”  There  thou  wilt  fail  again,”  cried  Jane  ;  ”  for  every  wis 
woman  will  shun  thee.” 

”  A  truce  to  thy  rejoinders,  sweetheart,”  returned  Xit.— 

”  Thy  wit  is  as  keen  as  my  arrows,  and  as  sure  to  hit  the 
mark.” 

”  My  wit  resembles  thy  gadship’s  arrows  in  one  particular^ 
only,”  retorted  Jane.  ”  It  strikes  deepest  where  it  is  moat 
carelessly  aimed.  Bat,  hie  away  !  Thou  will  fi::d  Love  no 
match  for  Folly.” 

”  So  I  perceive,”  replied  Xit,  ”  and  shall  therefore  proceed 
to  Beauty.  I  must  have  been  blinder  than  poets  feign,  to 
have  come  near  thee  at  all.  In  my  pursuit  of  Folly,  1  have 
forgot  the  real  business  of  Love.  But  thus  it  is  ever  with 
me  and  my  minions !  ” 

With  this,  he  fluttered  tosrards  the  Queen,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  her  said—”  Your  majesty  will  not  banish  Love 
from  your  court  1  ” 

”  Assuredly  not,”  replied  Mary ;  ”  or  if  we  did  banish  thee, 
thou  wouldst  be  sure  to  find  some  secret  entrance.” 

”  Your  majesty  is  in  the  right,”  replied  the  mimic  deity,  ”  1 
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ibould.  And  disdain  not  this  caution  from  Cupid.  As  long 
as  you  keep  my  two  companions,  Jealously  and  Malice,  at  a 
diftance.  Love  will  appear  in  his  own  rosy  hues.  But  the 
moment  you  admit  them,  he  will  change  hb  colours,  and  be¬ 
come  a  toimenter.” 

“  But  if  thou  distributest  thy  shafts  at  random,  so  that 
lovers  dote  on  mors  than  ene  object,  how  am  1  to  exclude 
Jealousy  7  ”  asked  the  Queen. 

“  By  cultivating  self-esteem,”  replied  Cupid.  ”  The  heart 
1  have  wounded  fur  your  highness  can  never  feel  disloyalty.” 

“  That  is  true,  thou  imp,”  observed  Courtenay  :  “  and  for 
that  speech,  1  forgive  thee  the  mischief  thou  hast  done.” 

”  And  so  thou  assurest  me  against  infidelity  ?  ”  said  Mary. 

”  Your  highness  may  be  as  inconstant  as  you  please,”  re¬ 
plied  Cupid,  “  since  the  dart  1  aimed  at  you  has  l^en  turned 
aside  by  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld.  But  rest  easy.  He  who 
loves  you  can  love  no  other.” 

“  I  am  well  satisfied,”  replied  Maiy,  with  a  gratified  look. 
”  And  since  1  have  thy  permission  to  love  whom  1  please,  I 
shall  avail  myself  largely  of  it,  and  give  all  my  heart  to  my 
subjects.” 

“  Nut  all  your  heart,  my  gracious  mistress,”  said  Courtenay, 
in  a  tender  whisjier. 

At  this  juncture,  Xit,  watching  bis  opportunity,  drew  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver,  and  touched  the  queen  with  it  near 
the  heart. 

1  have  hit  your  majesty  at  last,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,”  he  cried  gleefully.  ”  Shall  I  summon  my  broth¬ 
er  Hymen  to  your  assistance  '  He  is  among  the  crowd  be¬ 
low.” 

A  half-suppressed  smile  among  the  royal  attendants  followed 
this  daring  remark. 

”  That  knavs’s  audacity  encourages  me  to  hope,  gracious 
madam,”  whispered  Courtenay,  “  that  this  moment  may  be  the 
proudest— the  happiest  of  my  life.” 

“Nomore«jf  this — at  least  not  now,  my  lord,”  replied  Mary, 
whose  notions  of  decorum  were  somewhat  scandalised  at  this 
public  declaration.  Dismiss  this  imp.  He  draws  too  many 
eyes  upon  us.” 

“  I  have  a  set  of  verses  to  recite  to  your  majesty,”  inter¬ 
posed  Xit,  whose  quick  ears  caught  the  remark,  and  who  was 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  royal  presence. 

"Not  now,”  rejoine<l  Mary,  rising.  "Fear  nothing,  thou 
merry  urchin.  We  will  take  care  Love  meets  its  desert.  We 
thank  you,  my  lord,”  sho  added,  turning  to  Courtenay,  "  for 
the  pleasant  pastime  you  have  afforderl  us.” 

As  the  Queen  arose,  loud  and  reiterated  shouts  resounded 
rom  the  s{>ectator8,  in  which  all  the  mummers  joined.  Amid 
these  accbmations  she  returned  to  the  palace.  Courtenay 
again  tendered  her  his  hand,  and  the  slight  pressure  which  he 
hazarded  was  sensibly  returned. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  window,  Mary  turned 
round  to  bow  for  the  last  time  to  the  assemblage,  when  there 
arose  a  universal  cry — "  Long  live  Queen  Mary  ! — Long  live 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire !  ” 

Mary  smiled.  Her  bosom  palpitated  with  pleasure,  and 
she  observed  to  her  lover — "  You  are  the  people’s  favorite, 
my  lord,  and  I  should  not  deserve  to  be  their  Queen  if  I  did 
not  share  in  their  affection.” 

"  May  1  then  hope  7  ”  asked  the  Earl,  eagerly. 

"  You  may,”  replied  Mary,  softly. 

The  brilliant  vision  which  these  words  raised  before  Courte¬ 
nay’s  eyes,  was  dispersed  by  a  look  which  he  at  that  moment 
received  from  Fllizalietli. 

The  festivities  in  the  court  did  not  terminate  with  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  reyal  train.  Xit  was  replaced  in  the  turret, 
whence  he  aim^d  his  darts  at  the  prettiest  damsels  he  could 
perceive,'  creating  infinite  merriment  among  the  crowd.  An 
immense  ring  was  then  formed  by  all  the  mummers,  who 
danced  round  the  tluw  giants,  the  minstrel  accompanying  the 
measure  with  appropriate  strains.  Nothing  more  grotesque 
can  be  imagined  than  the  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog,  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  dance,  in  their  uncouth  garbs.  As  to  Og,  he 
flourished  his  clubs,  and  twirled  himself  round  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  round  of  dancers,  until 
at  last,  becoming  giddy,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crash,  upsetting  Xit  for  the  second  time. 

Ever  destined  to  accidenu,  the  dwarf,  from  his  diminutive 
stature,  seldom  sustained  any  injury,  and  upon  this  occasion, 
though  a  good  deal  terrified,  he  escaped  unhurt.  Og  was 
speedily  uncased,  and,  glad  to  be  set  at  liberty,  joined  the 
ring  of  dancers  and  footed  it  with  os  much  glee  as  llie  mer¬ 
riest  of  them. 


I  'As  the  evening  advanced  fire-works  were  discharged,  and  a 
I  daring  rope-dancer,  called  Peter  the  Dutchman,  ascended  the 
I  cupola  of  the  south-east  turret  of  the  White  Tower,  and  got 
j  upon  the  vane,  where  he  lighted  a  couple  of  torches.  After 
standing  for  some  time,  now  upon  one  foot— now  on  the  other, 
he  kindled  a  firework  placed  in  a  sort  of  helmet  on  his  head, 
and  descended  amid  a  shower  of  sparks  by  a  rope,  one  end  of 
which  was  fastened  in  the  court  where  the  masquers  were  as¬ 
sembled.  A  substantial  supper,  of  which  the  mummers  and 
their  friends  partook,  concluded  the  diversions  of  the  evening, 
and  all  departed  well  satisfied  with  their  entertainment. 

XV . By  whose  instrumentality  Queen  Mary  became  cnaviuced  of 

Courtenay’s  inconstancy ;  and  how  she  uthdacod  herself  to  Philip 

of  Spain. 

While  the  festivities  above  described  occurred  without  tha 
palace,  within  all  was  confusion  and  alarm.  The  look  which 
Elizabeth  had  given  Courtenay  sank  into  his  very  soul.  All 
his  future  greatness  appeared  valueless  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
only  desire  was  to  break  off  the  alliance  with  Mary,  and  re¬ 
instate  himself  in  the  affections  of  her  sister.  Fur  the  Queen, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  he  felt  no  real  love.  But  he  was 
passionately  enamored  of  Elizabeth,  whose  charms  had  com¬ 
pletely  captivated  him. 

As  soiin  as  she  could  consistently  do  so,  after  her  return  to 
the  palace,  the  princess  retired  to  her  own  apartments,  and 
though  her  departure  afforded  seme  relief  to  the  earl,  ho  still 
continued  in  a  state  of  great  perturbation.  Noticing  his  al¬ 
tered  manner,  the  Queen  inquired  the  cause  with  great  solici¬ 
tude.  Courtenay  answered  her  evasively.  And  putting  her 
ow’n  construction  upon  it,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  encourage¬ 
ment — "  It  was  a  strange  remark  made  by  the  little  urchin 
who  enacted  Cupid.  W as  he  tutored  in  his  speech  ?  ” 

"  Not  by  me,  gracious  madam,”  replied  Courtenay,  dis¬ 
tractedly. 

"  Then  the  knave  hath  a  ready  wit,”  returned  the  Queen. 
"  He  has  put  thoughts  into  my  head  which  1  cannot  banish 
thence.” 

"  Indeed  !  ”  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  I  trust  his  boldness  has 
not  offended  you.” 

"  Do  I  look  so 7  ”  rejoined  Mary,  smiling.  "If  I  do,  my 
countenance  belies  my  feelings.  No,  Courtenay,  I  have  been 
thinking  that  no  woman  can  govern  a  gieat  kingdom  like  mine, 
unaided.  She  must  have  some  one  to  whom  she  can  ever  ap¬ 
ply  for  guidance  and  protection — some  one  to  whom  she  can 
open  her  whole  heart — to  whom  she  can  look  for  counsel, 
consolation,  love.  In  whom  could  she  find  all  this!  ” 

"  In  NO  one  but  a  husband,  gracions  madam,”  replied  Cour¬ 
tenay,  who  felt  he  could  no  longer  affect  to  misunderstand  her. 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord,”  she  replied,  playfully.  "  Can yeu 
not  assist  our  choice  7  ” 

"  If  I  dated” — said  Courtenay,  who  felt  he  was  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  a  precipice. 

"Pshaw!  ”  exclaimed  Mary.  "A  Queen  must  ever  play 
the  wooer.  It  is  part  of  her  prerogative.  Our  choice  is  al¬ 
ready  made — so  we  need  not  consult  you  on  the  subject.” 

"  May  I  not  ask  whom  your  majesty  has  se  far  distin¬ 
guished  7  ”  demanded  the  earl,  trembling. 

"You  shall  learn  anon,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Queen.  "  We 
choose  to  keep  you  a  short  time  in  suspense,  for  hero  comes 
Simon  Kenard,  and  we  do  net  intend  to  admit  him  to  our  con¬ 
fidence.” 

"  That  man  is  ever  in  my  path,”  muttered  the  earl,  return¬ 
ing  the  ambassador’s  stern  glance  with  one  equally  menacing. 
"  I  am  half  reconciled  to  this  hateful  alliance  by  the  thought 
of  the  mortification  it  will  inflict  upusi  him.” 

It  would  edmost  seem  from  Renard’s  looks,  that  he  could 
read  what  was  passing  in  the  other’s  breast ;  for  his  brow  grew 
each  instant  more  lowering. 

"  I  must  quit  your  majesty  for  a  moment^”  observed  Cour¬ 
tenay,  "  to  see  to  the  masquers.  Besides,  my  presence  might 
be  a  restraint  to  your  councillor.  He  shall  not  want  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  utter  his  calumnies  behind  my  back.” 

Renard  smiled  bitterly. 

"  Farewell,  my  lord,”  said  the  Queen,  giving  him  her  hand 
to  kiss.  "  When  you  return,  you  shall  have  your  answer.” 

"  It  is  the  last  time  his  lips  shall  touch  that  hand,”  muttered 
Renard,  as  the  earl  departed. 

On  quitting  the  royal  presence,  Courtenay  wandered  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  disquietude  to  tlie  terrace.  Ho  gazed  va¬ 
cantly  at  the  masquers,  and  tried  to  divert  his  tltoughts  wi  th 
their  sports  ;  but  in  vain.  He  could  not  free  himself  frem  the 
idea  of  Elizabetli.  He  had  now  reached  the  utmost  height  o 
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his  ambition.  He  was  all  but  affianced  to  the  Queen,  and  he  ^ 
doubted  not  that  a  few  hours — perhaps  moments — would  de-  I 
cide  his  fate.  His  bosom  was  torn  with  conflicting  emotions. 
On  one  tide  stood  power,  with  all  its  temptations — on  tlie  I 
other  passion,  fierce,  irrepressible  passion.  The  straggle  was 
almost  intolerable. 

After  debating  with  himself  for  some  time,  he  determined 
to  seek  one  latt  interview  with  Elizabeth,  before  he  finally 
committed  himself  to  the  Queen,  vainly  imagining  it  would 
calm  his  agitation.  But  like  most  men  under  the  influence 
of  desperate  emotion,  he  acted  from  impulse,  rather  than  re¬ 
flection.  The  resolution  w’as  no  sooner  formed  than  acted 
upon.  Learning  that  the  princess  was  in  her  chamber,  he 
proceeded  thither,  and  found  her  alone. 

Elizabeth  was  seated  in  a  small  room,  partially  hung  with 
arras,  and  over  the  chair  she  occupied,  were  placed  the  por¬ 
traits  of  her  sire,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  two  of  his  wives, 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Greatly  surprised 
by  the  earl’s  visit,  she  immediately  arose,  and  in  an  authori¬ 
tative  tone  commanded  him  to  withdraw. 

“How  is  this?”  she  cried  “Are  you  not  content  with 
what  you  have  already  done,  but  must  add  insult  to  perfidy  T” 

“  Hear  me,  Elizabeth,”  said  Courtenay,  advancing  towards 
her,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  ktees.  “  I  am  come  to  im¬ 
plore  your  forgiveness.” 

“  You  have  my  compassion,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Elizabeth; 
“but  you  shall  not  have  my  forgiveness.  You  have  deeply 
deceived  me.” 

“  I  have  deceived  myself,”  replied  Courtenay. 

“  A  paltry  prevarication,  and  unworthy  of  you,”  observed 
the  princess,  scornfully.  “  But  I  have  endured  this  long 
enough.  Arise,  and  leave  me.” 

“  I  will  not  leave  you,  Elizabeth,”  said  Courtenay,  “  till  I 
hava  explained  the  real  motives  of  my  conduct,  and  the  real 
state  of  my  feelings,  which,  when  I  have  done,  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  not  judge  me  as  harshly  as  you  do  new.” 

“  I  do  not  desire  to  hear  them,”  replied  the  Princess. 
“  But  since  you  are  determined  to  speak,  be  brief.” 

“  During  my  captivity  in  this  fortress,”  began  Courtenay, 
“  when  I  scarcely  hoped  for  release,  and  when  I  was  an  utter 
stranger,  except  from  description,  to  the  beauties  of  your  sex, 

I  had  certain  vague  and  visionary  notions  of  female  loveliness, 
which  I  have  never  since  found  realized  except  in  yourself.” 

Elizabeth  uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience. 

“  Do  not  inteiTupt  me,”  proceeded  Courtenay.  “  All  I  wish 
to  show  is,  that  long  before  I  had  seen  you,  my  heart  was  pre¬ 
disposed  to  love  you.  On  my  release  from  imprisonment,  it 
was  made  evident  in  many  ways,  that  the  Queen,  your  sister, 
regarded  me  with  favorable  eyes.  Dazzled  by  the  distinction 
— as  who  would  not  be  ? — I  fancied  1  returned  her  passion. 
But  I  knew  not  then  what  love  was — nor  was  it  till  1  was 
bound  in  this  thraldom  that  1  became  acquainted  with  its 
pangs.” 

“  This  you  have  said  before,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Elizabeth, 
struggling  against  her  emotion.  “  And  if  you  had  not,  it  is 
too  late  to  say  it  now.” 

“  Your  pardon,  dearest  Elizabeth,”  rejoined  Courtenay, 
“  for  such  you  will  ever  be  to  me.  I  know  I  do  not  deserve 
your  forgiveness.  But  I  know,  also,  that  I  shall  not  the  less 
en  that  account  obtain  it.  Hear  the  truth  from  me,  and  judge 
me  as  you  think  proper.  Since  I  knew  that  I  had  gained  an 
interest  in  your  eyes,  I  never  could  love  your  sister.  Her 
throne  had  no  longer  any  temptation  for  me — her  attachment 
inspired  me  with  disgust.  You  were,  and  still  are,  the  sole 
possessor  of  my  heart.” 

“  Still  ARE  !  my  lord,”  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  indignantly. 
“  And  you  are  about  to  wed  the  Queen.  Say  no  more,  or  my 
pity  for  you  will  be  changed  into  contempt.” 

“  It  is  my  fate,”  replied  the  earl.  “  Oh !  if  you  knew  what 
the  struggle  has  cost  me,  to  sacrifice  love  at  the  shrine  of  am¬ 
bition,  you  would  indeed  pity  me.” 

“  My  lord,”  said  Elizabeth,  proudly,  “  if  you  have  no  re 
spect  for  me,  at  least  have  seme  for  yourself,  and  cease  these 
unworthy  lamentations.” 

“  Tell  me  you  no  longer  love  me — tell  me  you  despise — 
hate  me — any  thing  to  reconcile  myself  to  my  present  lot,” 
cried  Courtenay. 

“  Were  I  to  say  I  no  longer  loved  you,  1  should  belie  my 
heart,”  rejoined  Elizabeth,  “  for,  unfortunately  for  my  peace  of 
mind  1  have  formed  a  passion  which  I  cannot  conquer.  But 
were  I  also  to  say  that  your  abject  conduct  does  not  inspire 
me  with  contempt — with  scorn  for  you,  I  should  speak  false¬ 
ly.  Hear  me  in  my  turn,  my  lord.  To-morrow,  I  shall  soli¬ 


cit  permission  from  the  Qui^n  to  retire  from  the  court  altoge- 
ther,  and  I  shall  not  return  till  my  feelings  towards  yourself 
are  wholly  changed.” 

“  Say  not  so,”  cried  Courtenay.  “  I  will  forego  all  the  bril¬ 
liant  expectations  held  out  to  me  by  Mary.  I  cannot  enduie 
to  part  with  you.” 

”  Y'ou  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  my  lord,”  said  Elizabeth. 
“You  are  affianced  to  my  sister.” 

“  Not  so,”  replied  Courtenay,  “  and  I  never  will  be.  When 
I  came  hither  it  was  to  implore  your  forgiveness,  and  to  take 
leave  of  you  for  ever.  But  I  find  iliat  wholly  impossible  — 
Let  us  fly  from  this  fortress,  and  find  either  in  a  foreign  land, 
or  in  some  obscure  corner  of  this  kingdom,  a  happiness  which 
a  crown  could  not  confer.” 

As  he  pronotinced  these  words  with  all  the  ardor  of  genuine 
passion,  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  Elizabeth  did  not 
withdraw  it. 

“  Save  me  from  this  great  crime,”  he  cried — “  save  me 
from  wedding  one  whom  I  have  never  loved — save  me  from 
a  union  which  my  soul  abhors.” 

“  Are  you  sincere  ?  ”  asked  Elizal>eth,  much  moved. 

“  On  my  soul  I  am,”  replied  Courtenay  fervently.  “  Will 
you  fly  with  me— this  night— this  hour — now  ?  ” 

“  I  will  answer  that  question,”  cried  a  voice,  which  struck 
them  both  as  if  a  thunderbolt  liad  fallen  at  their  feet.  “  I 
will  answer  that  question,”  cried  Mary,  forcibly  throwing 
aside  the  arras  and  gazing  at  them  with  eyes  that  literally 
seemed  to  flash  fire — “  she  will  not." 

“  Had  I  not  heard  this  with  my  own  ears,”  she  continued 
in  a  terrible  tone,  addressing  her  faithless  lover,  who  still  re¬ 
mained  in  a  kneeling  posture,  regarding  her  with  a  look  of 
mingled  shame  and  defiance — “  had  I  not  heard  this  w'ith  my 
own  ears,  and  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it!  Perfidious  villain !  you  hav»  deceivc<l  us  both.— 
But  you  shall  feel  what  it  is  to  incur  the  resentment  of  a  Queen : 
and  that  Queen  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Como  in, 
sir,”  she  added  to  some  one  b<^hind  the  arras,  and  Simon 
Kenard  immediately  stepped  forth.  “  As  I  owe  the  discovery 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire’s  perfidy  to  you,  the  least  I  can  do 
is  to  let  you  witness  his  disgrace.” 

“  I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  myself,  gracious  madam,” 
said  Courtenay,  rising. 

“  Defend  yourse'.f!  ”  echoed  the  Queen,  bitterly.  “  Not  a 
w’ord  of  your  conversation  to  the  princess  has  escaped  my 
ears.  I  was  there — behind  that  curtain — almost  as  soon  as 
you  entered  her  chamber.  I  was  acquainted  with  your  treach¬ 
ery  by  this  geiitlemaa.  I  disbelieved  him.  But  I  soon  found 
he  spoke  the  truth.  A  masked  staircase  enabled  me  to  ap¬ 
proach  you  unobserved.  I  have  heard  all — all,  traitor,  all.” 

“  To  play  the  eaves-dropper  was  worthy  of  Simon  Renard,” 
returned  Courtenay,  with  a  look  of  deadly  hatred  at  the  am 
bassador,  “but  scarcely,  I  think,  befitting  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

“  Where  the  Queen  of  England  has  unworthy  persons  to  deal 
with,  site  must  resort  to  unworthy  means  to  detect  them,”  re¬ 
turned  Mary.  “  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  M.  Renard  for  his 
ser\’ice — more  deeply  than  I  can  express.  An  hour  more  and 
it  had  been  too  late.  Had  I  affianced  myself  to  you,  I  should 
have  considered  the  engagement  binding.  As  it  is,  I  can  un¬ 
scrupulously  break  it.  I  am  greatly  beholden  to  you,  sir.” 

“  1  am  truly  rojoiced  to  be  the  instrument  of  preventing 
your  majesty  from  entering  into  this  degrading  alliance,”  said 
Renard.  “  Had  it  taken  place,  you  would  hare  unceasingly 
repented  it.” 

“  For  you,  minion,”  continued  the  Queen,  turning  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  looked  silently  on,  “  I  have  more  pity  than  anger. 
You  have  been  equally  his  dupe.” 

“  I  do  not  desire  your  highness’s  pity,”  rejoined  the  prin¬ 
cess,  haughtily.  “  Your  own  case  is  more  deserving  of  com¬ 
passion  than  mine.” 

“  Ah!  God’s  death!  derided  !  ”  cried  the  Queen,  stamping 
her  foot  with  indignation.  “  Summon  the  guard,  M.  Renard. 
I  will  place  them  both  in  confinennient.  Why  am  I  uot 
obeyed  T  ”  she  continued,  seeing  the  ambassador  hesitated. 

“  Do  nothing  at  this  moment,  I  implore  you,  gracious 
madam,”  said  Renard,  in  a  low  voice.  “  Disgrace  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  imprisonment.  You  punish  the  earl  sufficiently  in 
casting  him  off.” 

“Obey  me,  sir,”  vociferated  Mary,  furiously,  “or  I  will 
fetch  the  guard  myself.  An  outraged  woman  may  tamely 
submit  to  her  wrongs— an  outraged  Queen  can  revenge  them. 
Heaven  be  thanked  '  I  have  the  power  to  do  so,  as  I  have  the 
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will.  Down  on  your  knees,  Edward  Courtenay,  whom  I  have 
made  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  would  have  made  Kinf^  of  Eng¬ 
land — on  your  knees,  I  say.  Now,  my  lord,  your  sword.” 

"  It  is  here,”  replied  the  Earl,  presenting  it  to  her,  and  I 
entreat  your  migesty  to  sheathe  it  in  my  bmom.” 

"  His  crime  does  not  amount  to  high  treason,”  whispered 
Renard,  ”  nor  can  your  highness  do  more  than  disgrace  him. 

“  The  guard !  the  guard,  sir !  ”  cried  Mary,  authoritatively. 
”  Our  lather,  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose  lineaments  frown  upon 
us  from  that  wall,  had  not  authority  far  all  he  did.  He  was 
an  absolute  King,  and  we  are  absolute  Queen.  Again,  I  say, 
the  guard !  and  bid  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  attend  us.” 

”  Your  miyesty  shall  be  obeyed,”  replied  Renard,  departing. 

**  Do  with  me  what  you  please,  gracious  madam,”  said  Cour¬ 
tenay,  as  soon  as  they  were  alene.  **  My  life  is  at  your  dis- 

fosal.  But,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  visit  my  faults  upon  the 
rincess  Elizabeth.  If  your  majesty  tracked  me  hither,  you 
must  be  well  aware  that  my  presence  was  as  displeasing  to 
her  as  it  could  be  to  yourself.” 

I  will  not  be  sheltered  under  this  plea,”  replied  Elizabeth, 
whose  anger  was  roused  by  her  sister’s  imperious  conduct. 
”  That  the  interview  was  unsought  on  my  part,  your  highness 
well  knows.  But  that  I  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  Earl  of  De¬ 
vonshire’s  suit  is  equally  true.  And  if  your  highness  rejects 
him,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  my  accepting  him.” 

”  This  to  my  face !  ”  cried  Mary,  in  extremity  of  indigna¬ 
tion. 


“  And  wherefore  not  ?  /’  returned  Elizabeth,  maliciously. 

”  Anger  me  no  further,”  cried  Mary,  ”  or  by  my  father’s 
soul !  I  will  not  answer  fur  your  head.”  Her  manner  was  so 
authoritative,  and  her  look  so  terrible,  that  even  Elizabeth  was 
awed. 

“  Again,”  interposed  Courtenay,  humbly,  “let  me,  who  am 
the  sole  cause  of  your  majesty’s  most  just  displeasure,  beat 
the  weight  of  it.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  I  repeat,  is  not  to 
blame.’ 

“  I  am  the  best  judge  in  my  own  cause,  my  lord,”  replied 
the  Queen.  “  I  will  not  hear  a  word  more.” 

A  deep  silence  then  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  the  guard.  Re¬ 
nard  brought  up  the  rear.” 

“  Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,”  said  Mary,  “  I  commit  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Elisabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to  your  custody.” 

“  1  can  scarcely  credit  my  senses,  gracious  Madam,”  replied 
Bedingfeld,  gazing  at  the  offenders  with  much  concern,  “  and 
would  fain  persuade  myself  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  pastime  I 
have  so  recently  witnessed.” 

“  It  is  no  pastime,  Sir  Henry,”  replied  the  Queen,  sternly. 
“  I  little  thought,  when  I  entrusted  you  with  the  government 
of  this  fortress,  how  soon,  and  how  importantly,  you  would 
have  to  exercise  your  office.  Let  the  prisoners  be  placed  in 
close  confinement.” 

“  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life,”  replied  the  old  knight, 
“  that  I  have  hesitated  to  obey  your  majesty.  And  if  1  do  so 
now,  I  beseech  you  to  impute  it  to  the  right  motive.” 

“  How,  sir!  ”  cried  the  Queen,  fiercely.  “  Do  you  desire  to 
make  me  regret  that  I  have  removed  Sir  John  Gage  7  He 
would  not  have  hesitated.” 

“  For  your  ewn  sake,  gracious  madam,”  said  Sir  Henry, 
falling  on  his  knees  before  her,  “  I  beseech  you  pause.  I  have 
been  a  faithful  servant  of  your  high  and  renowned  father, 
Henry  the  Eighth— of  your  illustrious  mother,  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  who  would  almost  seem — from  theirpjctures  on  that 
wall— to  be  present  now.  In  their  names,  I  beseech  you 
pause.  I  am  well  aware  your  feelings  have  been  greatly  out¬ 
raged.  But  they  may  prompt  you  to  do  that  which  your  calmer 
judgement  may  deplore.” 

“  Remonstrance  is  in  vain,”  rejoined  the  Queen.  “  I  am 
inexorable.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  may  remain  a  close  pri¬ 
soner  in  her  own  apartments.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire  must 
be  removed  elsewhere.  You  will  be  answerable  for  their  safe 
custody.” 

“  I  will,”  replied  Bedingfeld,  rising ;  “  but  I  would  that  I 
had  never  lived  to  see  this  day  !” 

With  this,  he  eommanded  his  attendants  to  remove  Courte¬ 
nay,  and^when  the  order  was  obeyed,  he  lingered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  door,  in  the  hope  that  the  Queen  would  relent.— 
But,  as  she  continued  immoveable,  be  departed  with  a  sor¬ 
rowful  heart,  and  conveyed  the  Earl  to  his  own  lodgings. 

CiNirtenay  gone,  Elisabeth’s  proud  heart  gave  way,  and  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  As  Mary  saw  this,  a  feeling  of 
compassion  crossed  her,  which  Renard  perceiving,  touched 
her  sleeve,  ami  drew  her  away. 


“  It  were  better  to  leave  her  now,”  he  observed.  Yielding 
h  is  advice,  Mary  was  about  to  quit  the  room,  when  Elizabeth 
arose  and  threw  herself  at  her  feet. 

“  Spare  him  !  ”  she  cried. 

“  She  thinks  only  of  her  lover,”  thought  the  Queen  ;  “  those 
tears  are  for  him.  I  will  not  pity  her.’’ 

And  she  departed  without  returning  an  answer. 

Having  seen  two  halberdiers  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  and  two  others  at  the  foot  of  the  masked  staircase 
by  which  she  and  Renard  had  approached,  Mary  proceeded 
with  the  embassador  to  her  own  apartments. 

On  thinking  over  the  recent  occurrences,  her  feelings  were 
so  exasperated,  that  she  exclaimed  aloud,  “Oh!  that  I  could 
avenge  myself  on  the  perjured  traitor.” 

“  I  will  show  you  how  to  avenge  yourself,”  replied  Renard. 

“  Do  so,  then,”  returned  the  Queen. 

“  Unite  yourself  to  my  master,  Philip  of  Spain,”  rejoined 
the  embassador.  “  Your  cousin,  the  Emperor,  highly  desires 
the  match.  It  will  be  an  alliance  worthy  of  you,  and  accept¬ 
able  to  your  subjects.  The  Prince  is  a  member  of  your  own 
religion,  and  will  enable  you  to  restore  its  worship  throughout 
your  kingdom.” 

“  I  will  think  of  it,”  replied  Mary,  musingly. 

“  Better  act  upon  it,”  rejoined  Renard.  “  The  prince,  be¬ 
sides  his  royal  birth,  is  in  all  respects  more  richly  endowed  by 
nature  than  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.” 

“  So  I  have  heard  him  accounted,”  replied  Mary. 

“Your  majesty  shall  judge  for  yourself”  rejoined  Renard, 
producing  a  miniature.  “  Here  is  his  portrait.  The  likeness 
is  by  no  means  flattering.” 

“  He  must  be  very  handsome,”  observed  Mary,  gazing  at 
the  miniature. 

“  He  is,”  replied  Renard;  “  and  his  highness  is  as  eager  for 
the  alliance  as  his  imperial  father.  I  have  ventured  to  send 
him  your  majesty’s  portrait,  and  you  shall  bear  in  what  raptu¬ 
rous  terms  he  speaks  of  it.” 

And  taking  several  letters  from  his  doublet,  he  selected  one 
sealed  with  the  royaKarms  of  Spain,  from  which  he  read  sev¬ 
eral  highly  cemplimentary  remarks  on  Mary’s  personal  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“  Enough,  sir,”  said  Mary,  checking  him.  “  More  unions 
are  formed  from  pique  than  from  affection,  and  mine  will  be 
one  of*  hem.  I  am  resolved  to  affiance  myself  to  the  Prince 
of  Spain,  and  that  forthwith.  I  will  aot  allow  myself  time  to 
change  my  mind.” 

“  Your  highness  is  in  the  right,”  observed  Renard,  eagerly. 

“  Meet  me  at  midnight  in  Saint  John’s  Chapel  in  the  White 
Tower,”  continued  the  Queen,  “  where  in  your  presence,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Heaven,  I  will  solemnly  affiance  myself  to 
the  prince.” 

“  Your  majesty  transports  me  by  your  determination,”  re¬ 
plied  the  ambassador.  And  full  of  joy  at  his  unlooked-for 
success,  he  took  his  departure. 

At  midnight,  as  appointed,  Renard  repaired  to  St.  John’s 
Chapel.  He  found  the  Queen,  attended  only  by  Feckenham, 
and  kneeling  before  the  altar,  which  blazed  with  numerous 
wax-lights.  She  had  changed  her  dress  for  the  ceremony, 
and  was  attired  in  a  loose  robe  of  three-piled  crimson  velvet, 
trimmed  with  swansdown.  Renard  remained  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  and  looked  on  with  a  smile  of  satanic  triumph. 

After  she  had  received  the  sacrament,  and  pronounced  the 
Veni  Creator,  Mary  motioned  the  ambassador  towards  her, 
and  placing  her  right  band  on  a  parchment  lying  on  the  altar, 
to  which  were  attached  the  bread  seals  of  England,  addressed 
him  thus : — “  I  have  signed  and  sealed  this  instrument,  by 
whicl:  I  contract  and  affiance  myself  in  marriage  to  Philip, 
Prince  oC  Spain,  son  of  bis  imperial  majesty,  Charles  the 
Fifth.  And  I  rur*her  give  you,  Simon  Renard,  lepresentative 
of  the  prince,  my  irrevocable  promise,  in  the  face  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God  and  his  saints,  that  I  will  wed  him  and  no  other.” 

“  May  Heaven  bless  the  unien!”  exclaimed  Feckenham. 

“  There  is  the  contract,”  pursued  Mary,  giving  the  parch- 
meat  to  Renard,  who  revei-entially  received  it.  “  On  my  part, 
it  is  a  marriage  concluded.” 

“  And  equally  so  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  my  master,”  re¬ 
plied  Renard.  “  In  his  name  I  beg  to  express  to  your  high¬ 
ness  the  deep  satisfaction  which  this  anion  will  aflbrd  him.” 

“  For  th«  present  this  contract  must  be  kept  secret,  even 
from  our  privy  councillors,”  said  the  Queen. 

“  It  shall  never  pass  my  lips,”  rejoined  Renard. 

“  And  mine  are  closed  by  my  sacred  sailing,”  added  the 
confessor. 


T'he  Toiter  of  London. 
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“Your  majesty,  I  am  sure,  has  done  wisely  in  this  step,” 
observed  Renard,  “  and,  1  trust,  happily.” 

“  I  trust  so  too,  sir,”  replied  the  Queen — “  but  time  will 
•how.  These  things  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Disposer 
of  events.” 

CHAPTER  XVI.... What  befol  Cicely  in  the  Salt  Tower. 

Horror-stricken  by  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  the  body 
of  the  ill  fated  Alexia,  and  not  doubting  from  appearance  that 
•he  must  have  perished  from  starvation,  Cholmondeley  re¬ 
mained  fur  some  time  in  a  state  almost  of  stupefaction  in  the 
narrow  chamber  where  it  lay.  Rousing  himself,  at  length, 
he  began  to  reflect  that  no  further  aid  could  be  rendered  her, 
—that  she  was  now,  at  last,  out  of  the  reach  of  her  merciless 
tormentor, — and  that  his  attention  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
turned  towards  one  who  yet  lived  to  snflTer  from  his  cruelty. 

Before  departing,  he  examined  the  corpse  more  narrowly 
to  ascertain  whether  it  bore  any  marks  of  violence,  and  while 
doing  so,  a  gleam  of  light  called  his  attention  to  n  small  an¬ 
tique  clasp  fastening  her  tattered  hood  at  the  throat.  '1  hink- 
ing  it  not  impossible  this  might  hereafter  furnish  some  clue  to 
the  discovery  of  her  real  name  and  condition,  he  removed  it. 
On  holding  it  to  the  light,  ho  thought  he  perceived  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  it,  but  the  characters  were  nearly  effaced,  and  re¬ 
serving  the  solution  of  the  mystery  for  a  more  favorable  op¬ 
portunity,  be  carefnlly  secured  the  clasp,  and  quitted  the  cell. 
He  then  returned  to  the  passages  he  had  recently  traversed, 
explored  every  avenue  afresh,  re-opened  every  cell-door,  and 
after  expending  several  hours  in  fruitless  search,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  finding  Cicely. 

Day  had  long  dawned  a  hen  he  emerged  from  the  dungeon  ; 
and  as  he  was  slowly  wending  bis  way  towards  the  Stone 
Kitchen,  he  descried  Lawrence  Nightgall  advancing  towards 
him.  From  the  furious  gestures  of  the  jailor,  he  at  once 
knew  that  he  was  discovered,  and  drawing  his  sword,  he 
stood  upon  his  defence.  But  a  conflict  was  not  what  Night- 
gall  desired.  He  shouted  to  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts, 
and  informing  them  that  his  keys  had  been  stolen,  demanded 
their  assistance  to  secure  the  robber.  Some  half-dozen  sol¬ 
diers  immediately  descended,  and  Cholmondeley  finding  re¬ 
sistance  in  vain,  thought  fit  to  surrender.  The  keys  being 
found  upon  him,  were  delivered  to  Nightgall,  while  he  him¬ 
self  was  conveyed  to  the  guard-room  near  th«  By-ward 
Tower. 

After  he  had  been  detained  there  for  some  hours  in  close 
captivity — not  even  being  allowed  to  communicate  with  his 
friends  in  the  Stone-Kitchen — Nightgall  returned  with  an  or¬ 
der  from  the  Council  for  his  imprisonment  in  the  Nun’s 
Bower,  whither  he  was  forthwith  removed.  On  the  way  to 
his  place  of  conflnement  be  encountered  Xit,  and  the  friendly 
dwarf  would  fain  have  spoken  with  him,  but  he  was  kept  at 
a  distance  by  the  halberts  of  the  guard.  He  contrived,  how¬ 
ever,  to  inform  him  by  sundry  nods,  winks,  and  expressive 
gestures,  that  he  would  keep  a  sharp  watch  upon  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Nightgall. 

Having  seen  Cholmondeley  safely  bestowed,  the  jailer  re¬ 
paired  to  the  entrance  of  the  subterranean  dungeons,  and  light¬ 
ing  a  torch,  opened  the  door  of  a  small  recess,  from  which  ho 
took  a  mattock  and  spade.  Armed  with  these  implements, 
he  proceeded  to  the  vault  beneath  the  Devilin  Tower,  where 
he  commenced  digging  a  grave.  After  laboring  hard  for  a 
couple  of  hours  he  attained  a  sufficient  depth  for  his  purpose, 
and  taking  the  torch,  ascended  to  the  small  chamber.  l,ift-  i 
ing  the  skeleton  frame  in  his  arms  he  returned  to  the  vault. 
In  placing  the  torch  on  the  ground  it  upset,  and  rolling  into 
the  grave  was  extinguished,  leaving  hina  in  profound  darkness. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  throw  down  the  body,  but  having  in  ! 
his  agitation  placed  the  hands,  which  were  clasped  together,  j 
over  his  neck,  he  found  it  impossible  to  free  himself  from  it.  | 
His  terror  was  so  great  that  h«  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  would  | 
have  fled,  but  his  feet  were  rooted  to  the  spot.  He  sank  at  I 
last  on  his  knees,  and  the  corpse  dropped  upon  him,  its  face  j 
coming  in  contact  with  his  own.  Grown  desperate,  at  length  { 
he  disengaged  himself  from  the  horrible  embrace  and  threw  j 
the  body  into  the  grave.  Relieved  by  this  step  from  much  of 
his  fear,  he  felt  about  for  the  spade,  and  having  found  it  began 
to  shovel  in  tlie  mould. 

While  thus  employed  he  underwent  a  fresh  alarm.  In 
trampling  down  the  mould  a  hollow  groan  issued  from  the 
grave.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  he  desisted  from  his  task. 
His  hair  stood  erect,  and  a  thick  damp  gathered  on  his  brow. 
Shaking  off  his  terrors,  he  renewed  his  exertions,  and  in  a 
short  time  his  task  was  completed. 
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Ho  then  gropt'd  his  way  out  of  the  vault,  and  having  be- 
como  by  long  usage  familiarized  with  its  labyrinths,  soon 
reached  the  entrance,  where  he  struck  a  light,  and  having 
fiiund  a  lantern,  set  fire  to  the  candle  within  it.  This  done, 
he  returned  to  the  vault,  where,  to  his  great  horror,  he  per- 
'jeived  that  the  face  of  the  corpse  was  uncovered.  Averting 
his  gaze  from  it  he  heaped  the  earth  over  it,  and  then  flattened 
the  mass  with  repeated  blows  of  the  spade.  All  trace  of  his 
victim  bidng  thus  remove<l,  and  the  vault  restored  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  appearance,  he  took  back  the  implements  he  had  used, 
and  struck  into  a  passage  leading  in  another  direction. 

I’ursuing  it  for  some  time  he  came  to  a  strong  door,  un¬ 
locked  it,  and  asceB<ling  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  reached  an¬ 
other  arched  passage,  which  he  swiftly  traverstnl.  After 
threading  other  passages^with  equal  celerity,  he  came  to  a 
wider  avenue,  contrived  under  the  eastern  ramparts,  and 
tracked  it  till  it  brought  him  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a 
large  octangular  chamber,  surrounded  by  eight  deep  nn'esses, 
and  forming  the  basement  story  of  the  Salt  Tower,  at  that 
time  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  afterwards  useil  as  one  of 
the  prison  lodgings  of  the  fortress.  In  a  chamber  in  tlie  u|>- 
por  story  of  this  fijrtification,  now  occupied  as  a  drawing-room, 
is  a  curious  sphere,  carved  a  few  years  later  tlian  tin*  date  of 
this  chronicle,  by  Hugh  Dru[>cr,  an  astrologer,  who  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  sorcery. 

Quitting  this  chamber,  Nightgall  ascentled  a  winding  stone 
staircase,  which  brought  him  to  an  arched  door  leading  to  the 
room  just  described.  Taking  a  key  from  the  bunch  at  his 
girdle,  ha  unlocked  it  and  entered  the  room.  A  female  was 
seated  in  one  corner  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  Rais¬ 
ing  her  head  at  his  approach,  she  disclosed  the  features  of 
Cicely.  Her  eyes  were  rad  with  weeping— and  her  figure  at¬ 
tenuated  by  long  suffering.  Conceiving  from  the  savage  ex¬ 
pression  of  tho  jailer’s  contenance  that  he  meditated  some 
further  act  of  cruelty,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  tried  to 
avoid  him. 

“  I’eace !  ”  cried  Nightgall,  “  I  will  do  you  no  harm.  Your 
retreat  has  been  discovered.  You  must  go  with  me  to  the 
tower  leading  to  the  Iron  Gate.” 

“  1  will  never  go  thither  of  my  accord,”  replied  Cicely. — 
“  Release  me,  villain.  1  will  die  sooner  than  become  your 
bride.” 

“  VVe  shall  see  that,”  growled  the  jailer.  “  Another  month’s 
captivity  will  make  you  alter  your  tone.  You  shall  never  be 
set  free,  unless  you  consent  to  be  mine.” 

“  Then  I  «halldie  a  prisoner  like  your  other  victims,”  cried 
Cicely. 

“  Who  told  you  I  had  other  victims  T  ”  cried  Nightgall, 
moodily. 

“  No  matter  who  told  me.  I  have  beard  Cuthbert  Chol¬ 
mondeley,  whom  1  love  as  much  as  I  hate  you,  speak  of  one — 
Alexia,  I  think  she  was  named.” 

“  No  more  of  this,”  cried  Nightgall,  fiercely,  “  come  along, 
or— 

“Never!’'  shrieked  Cicely— “  1  will  not  go.  You  will 
murder  me” — and  she  filled  the  chamber  with  her  screams. 

“  Confusion!  ”  cried  Nightgall,  “  we  shsdl  be  heard.  Come 
along,  I  say.” 

In  struggling  to  free  herself  from  him  Cicely  fell  upon  the 
ground.  Regardless  of  this,  Nightgall  dragged  her  by  main 
force  through  the  doorway  and  so  down  the  secret  staircase. 
She  continued  her  screams,  until  her  head  striking  against  the 
•tones,  she  was  stunned  by  the  blow  and  became  insensible. 
He  then  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  descending  another  short 
flight  of  steps,  traversed  a  narrow  passage,  and  came  to  a  dark 
chamber  beneath  the  Tower  leading  to  the  Iron  Gate. 


The  Forest  Trees  in  Oregon  Territory,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  said  to  be  larger  than  any  on  our  con¬ 
tinent.  Ross  Cox  describes  a  fir  growing  near  Fort  George, 
or  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia,  about  eight  miles  from  the  s«>a, 
which  moasured  forty-six  feet  in  circumference  at  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  before 
giving  off  a  branch,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  in  its 
whole  height.  Another  tree,  of  the  same  species,  is  said  to 
be  standing  on  tho  banks  of  the  Umqua,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
fifty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
feel  in  length,  below  its  branches. 
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Tht  Jilind  Mail**  Hr idc<^ Matter  Humphrey' s  Clock  : 


^  -  -  - 

THE  BLIND  MAN’S  BRIDE. 


BT  THE  HON.  MBS.  NOBTON. 

When  first,  beloved,  in  vanish’d  hours 
The  blind  man  sought  thy  love  to  gain, 

They  said  thy  cheek  was  bright  as  flowers 
New  freshen’d  by  the  summer  rain : 

They  said  thy  movements,  swift  yet  soft, 

VVere  such  as  make  the  winged  dove 
Seem,  as  it  gently  soars  aloft, 

The  image  of  repose  and  love. 

They  told  me,  too,  an  eager  crowd 
Of  wooers  praised  thy  beauty  rare. 

But  that  thy  heart  was  all  too  proud 
A  common  love  to  meet  or  share. 

Ah  !  thine  was  neither  pride  nor  scorn. 

But  in  thy  coy  and  virgin  breast 
Dwelt  preference,  not  of  rissiov  born, 

Tlie  love  that  hath  a  holier  rest ! 

Days  came  and  went ; — thy  step  I  heard 
Pause  frequent,  as  it  pass’d  me  by  : — 

Days  came  and  went ; — tliy  heart  was  stirr’d, 
And  answer’d  to  my  stifled  sigh ! 

And  thou  didst  make  a  humble  choice. 

Content  to  be  the  blind  man’s  bride. 

Who  loved  thee  for  thy  gentle  voice. 

And  own’d  no  joy  on  earth  beside. 

And  well  by  that  sweet  voice  I  knew 
(Without  the  happiness  of  sight) 

Thy  years,  as  yet,  were  glad  and  few— 

Thy  smile,  most  innocently  bright : 

1  knew  how  full  of  love’s  own  grace^ 

The  beauty  of  thy  form  must  be  ; 

And  fancy  idolized  the  face 

Whose  loveliness  I  might  not  tec  ! 

Oh !  happy  were  those  days,  beloved ! 

I  almost  ceased  for  light  to  pine 
W'hen  thro’  the  summer  vales  wo  roved. 

Thy  fond  lumd  gently  link’d  in  mine. 

Thy  soft  “  Good  night  ’’  still  sweetly  cheer'd 
The  unbroken  darkness  of  my  doom  ; 

And  tliy  “  Good  morrow,  love,”  endear’d 
Each  sunrise  that  return’d  in  gloom  ! 

At  length,  as  years  roll’d  swiftly  on. 

They  spoke  to  me  of  Time’s  decay — 

Of  roses  from  thy  smooth  cheek  gone. 

And  ebon  ringlets  turn’d  to  grey. 

Ah !  then  I  bless' d  the  sightless  eyes 

Which  could  not  feel  the  deepening  shade. 
Nor  watch  beneath  succeeding  skies 
Thy  withering  beauty  faintly  fade. 

/saw  no  paleness  on  thy  cheek. 

No  lines  upon  thy  forehead  smooth,— 

But  still  the  blind  man  heard  thee  speak 
In  accents  made  to  bless  and  soothe : 

Still  he  could  feel  thy  guiding  hand 

As  thro’  the  woodlsmds  wild  we  ranged,— 
Still  in  the  summer  light  ceuld  stand. 

And  know  thy  hkakt  and  voice  unchanged. 

And  still,  beloved,  till  life  grows  cold. 

We  ’ll  wander  ’nealh  a  geaial  sky. 

And  only  know  that  we  are  old 
By  counting  happy  years  gone  by : 

Fer  theu  to  me  art  still  as  fair 

As  when  those  happy  years  began,— 

W’hen  first  thon  cam’st  to  soothe  and  share 
The  sorrows  of  a  sightless  man ! 

Old  Time,  who  changes  all  below. 

To  wean  men  gently  for  the  grave. 

Hath  brought  us  no  increase  of  woe. 

And  leaves  us  all  be  ever  gave : 

For  1  am  still  a  helpless  thing. 

Whose  darken’d  world  is  cheer’d  by  thee— 
And  Ukhi  art  she  whose  beauty’s  spring 
The  blind  man  vainly  yearn'd  to  see! 


MASTER  HUMPHREY’S  CLOCK.” 

ST  CHABLE8  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

PARTS  XIV.  X  V  .  XVI.  XVII. 

THE  GLB  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

CHAPTEB  THE  THIBTEENTH. 

Daniel  Quilp  of  Tower  Hill,  and  Sampson  Brass  of  Bevis 
Marks  in  the  city  of  London,  Gentleman,  one  of  her  Majes* 
ty’s  attorneys  of  the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  at  Westminster,  and  a  solicitor  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  slumbered  on  unconscious  and  unsuspicious  of  any 
mischance,  until  a  knocking  at  the  street  door,  often  repeated 
and  gradually  mounting  up  from  a  modest  single  rap  into  a 
perfect  battery  of  knocks,  fired  in  long  discharges  with  a  very 
short  interval  between,  caused  the  said  Daniel  Quilp  to 
struggle  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  to  stare  at  the  ceiling 
with  a  drowsy  indifl'erence,  betokening  that  he  heard  the  noise 
and  rather  wondered  at  the  same,  but  could  n’t  bo  at  the 
trouble  of  bestowing  any  fui  tlier  thought  upon  the  subject. 

As  the  knocking,  however,  instead  of  accommodating  itself 
to  his  lazy  state,  increased  in  vigor  and  became  more  impor¬ 
tunate,  as  if  in  earnest  remonstrance  against  his  falling  asleep 
again  now  that  he  had  once  opened  his  eyes,  Daniel  Quilp 
began  by  degrees  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  there  being 
somebody  at  the  door,  and  thus  gradually  came  to  recollect 
that  it  was  Friday  morning,  and  he  had  ordered  Mrs.  Quilp  to 
be  in  waiting  upon  him  at  an  early  hour. 

Mr.  Brass,  after  writhing  about  in  a  great  many  strange  at¬ 
titudes,  and  often  twisting  his  face  auid  eyes  into  an  expression 
like  that  which  is  usually  produced  by  eating  gooseberries 
very  early  in  the  season,  was  by  this  time  awake  also,  and 
seeing  that  Mr.  Quilp  invested  himself  in  his  every-day  gar¬ 
ments,  hastened  to  do  the  like,  putting  on  his  shoes  before  his 
stockings,  aud  thrusting  his  legs  into  his  coat-sleeves,  and 
making  such  other  small  mistakes  in  his  toilet  as  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  those  who  dress  in  a  hurry,  and  labor  under  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  having  been  suddenly  roused. 

While  the  attorney  was  thus  engaged,  the  dwarf  was  grop¬ 
ing  under  the  table,  muttering  desperate  imprecations  upon 
himself  and  mankind  in  general,  and  all  inanimate  objects  to 
l>oot,  which  suggested  to  Mr.  Brass  the  question,  “  what ’s 
the  matter  ?  ” 

“  The  key,”  said  the  dwarf,  looking  viciously  at  him,  “  the 
door-key — that ’s  the  matter.  D’  ye  kn^w  any  thing  of  it  ?  ” 
How  should  I  know  any  tiling  of  it,  sir  7  ”  returned  Mr. 
Brass. 

“  How  should  you,”  repeated  Quilp,  with  a  sneer.  “  You  ’re 
a  nice  lawyer,  an’t  you  7  Ugh,  you  idiot  7  ” 

Nut  caring  to  represent  to  the  dwarf  in  his  present  humor, 
that  the  loss  of  a  key  by  another  person  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  aflect  his  (Brass’s)  legal  knowledge  in  any  material  de¬ 
gree,  Mr.  Brass  humbly  suggested  that  it  must  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  over  night,  and  was  doul>tless  at  that  moment  in  its 
native  key-hole.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Quilp  had  a  strong 
conviction  to  the  contrary,  founded  on  his  recollection  of  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  taken  it  out,  he  was  fain  to  admit  that  this  was 
possible,  and  therefore  went  grumbling  to  the  door,  where, 
sure  enough,  he  found  it. 

Now,  just  as  Mr.  Quilp  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock  and 
saw  with  great  astonishment  that  tlie  fastenings  were  undone, 
the  knocking  came  again  with  most  irritating  violence,  and 
the  day-light,  which  had  been  shining  through  the  key-hole, 
was  intercepteil  on  the  outside  by  a  human  eye.  The  dwarf 
was  very  much  exasperated,  and  wanting  somebody  to  wreak 
his  ill-humor  upon,  determined  to  dart  out  suddenly  and  favor 
Mrs.  Quilp  with  a  gentle  acknowledgement  of  her  attention  in 
making  that  hideous  uproar. 

With  tliis  view  he  drew  back  the  lock  vei-y  silently  and 
softly,  and  opening  the  door  all  at  once,  pounced  out  upon  the 
person  on  the  other  side,  who  had  at  that  moment  raised  the 
knocker  for  another  application,  and  at  whom  the  dwarf  ran 
head  first,  throwing  out  liis  hands  and  feet  together,  and  biting 
the  air  in  the  fullness  of  his  malice.  ' 

So  far,  however,  from  rushing  upon  somebody  who  offeretl 
no  resistance  and  implored  his  mercy,  Mr,  Quilp  was  no  soon¬ 
er  in  the  arms  of  the  individual  whom  be  bad  taken  |for  his 
I  wife  than  he  found  himself  complimented  with  two  stagger¬ 
ing  blows  on  the  bead,  and  two  more,  of  the  same  quality  in 
I  the  chest,  aud  closing  with  his  assailant,  such  a  shower  of 
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bufl'ets  rained  d<»wn  upon  his  person  as  sufficed  to  convince  [ 
him  that  he  was  in  skilful  and  experienced  hands.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  reception,  he  clung  tight  to  his  opponent,  and  I 
bit  and  hammered  away  with  such  good-will  and  heartiness, 
that  it  was  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes  before  he  was  dis- 
lodge<l.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  Daniel  Qtiilp  found  himself, 
all  flushed  and  dishevelled,in  the  middle  of  the  street,  withMr.  j 
Richard  Swiveller  performing  a  kind  of  dance  round  him,  and  ; 
requiring  to  know  “  whether  he  wanted  any  more.”  j 

'•  Theie ’s  Jj)lenty  more  of  it  at  the  same  shop,”  said  Mr.  I 
Swiveller,  by  turns  advancing  and  retreating  in  a  threatening  ■ 
attitude,  “a  large  and  extensive  assortment  always  on  hand  j 
— country  orders  executed  with  promptitude  and  despatch —  i 
will  you  have  a  little  more,  sir — don’t  say  no,  if  you ’d  rather  I 
not.”  j 

''  I  thought  it  was  somebody  else,”  said  Quilp,  rubbing  his  i 
slioulders,  “  why  did  n’t  you  say  who  you  were  7  ”  | 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  say  who  you  were  7  ”  returned  Dick,  , 
“  instead  of  flying  out  of  the  house  like  a  Bedlamite  7  ” 

“  It  was  you  that — that  knocked,”  said  the  dwarf,  getting 
up  with  a  short  groan,  “  was  it  7  ” 

“  Yes,  I ’m  the  man,”  replied  Dick.  “  That  lady  had  be¬ 
gun  when  I  came,  but  she  knocked  toe  soft,  so  1  relieved  , 
her.”  As  he  said  this,  he  pointed  towards  Mrs.  Quilp,  who  ! 
stood  trembling  at  a  little  distance.  i 

“  Humph  !  ”  muttered  the  dwarf,  darting  an  angry  look  at  > 
his  wife,  “  I  thought  it  was  your  fault.  And  you,  sir — do  n’t 
you  know  there  has  been  somebody  ill  here,  that  you  knock 
as  if  you ’d  beat  the  door  down  ?  ”  i 

”  Damme  !  ”  answered  Dick,  ”  that  ’s  why  I  did  it.  I 
thought  there  was  somebody  dead  here.”  i 

”  You  came  for  some  purpose,  I  suppose,”  8ai«l  Quilp.  | 
”  What  is  it  you  want?  ”  j 

”  I  want  to  know  how  the  old  gentleman  is,”  rejoind  Mr.  j 
Swiveller,  “and  to  hear  from  Nell  herself,  with  whom  I  should  j 
like  to  have  a  little  talk.  I ’m  a  friend  of  the  family,  sir — at  i 
least  I ’m  the  friend  of  one  of  the  family,  and  that’s  the  same  i 
thing.”  I 

“You ’d  better  walk  in  then,”  said  the  dwarf.  “Go  on,  | 
si’,  go  on.  Now,  Mrs.  Quilp — after  you,  ma’am.”  i 

M  rs.  Quilp  hesitated,  but  Mr.  Quilp  insisted.  And  it  was  | 
not  a  contest  of  politeness,  or  by  any  moans  a  matter  of  form,  ' 
for  she  knew  very  well  that  her  husband  wished  to  enter  the  j 
house  in  this  order  that  he  might  have  a  favorable  opportuni-  | 
ty  of  indicting  a  few  pinches  on  her  arms,  which  were  seldom  | 
free  from  impressions  of  his  fingers  in  black  and  blue  colors.  | 
Mr.  Swiveller  who  was  not  in  the  secret  was  not  a  little  sur-  j 
prised  to  hear  a  suppressed  scream,  and,  looking  round,  to 
see  Mrs.  Quilp  following  him  with  n  sudden  jerk  ;  but  he  ditl 
not  remark  on  these  appearances,  and  soon  forgot  them.  ' 
“  Now,  Mrs.  (iuilp,”  said  the  dwarf,  when  they  had  en-  j 
tered  the  c'..op,  “  go  you  up  stairs,  if  you  please,  to  Nelly’s  | 
room,  and  tell  her  that  she  s  wanted.” 

“  You  seem  to  make  yourself  at  home  here,”  said  Dick,  who  [ 
was  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Quilp’s  authority.  I 

“  I  am  at  home,  young  gentleman,”  returned  the  dwarf.  ^ 
Dick  was  pondering  what  these  words  might  mean,  and  ! 
still  more  what  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brass  might  mean,  when  ; 
Mrs.  Quilp  came  hurrying  down  stairs,  declaring  that  the  | 
rooms  above  were  empty.  j 

“  Krnpty,  you  fool !  ”  said  the  dwarf.  i 

“  I  give  you  my  word,  Quilp,”  answered  his  trembling  wife,  * 
“  that  1  have  been  into  every  room  and  there ’s  not  a  soul  in  ^ 
my  of  them.’’ 

“  And  that,”  said  Mr.  Brass,  clapping  his  hands  once  with  ■ 
nn  emphasis,  “  explains  the  mystery  of  the  key  !  ” 

Quilp  looked  frowningly  at  him,  and  frowningly  at  his  wife,  , 
and  frowningly  at  Richard  Swiveller ;  hut  receiving  no  en¬ 
lightenment  from  any  of  them,  hurried  up  stairs,  whence  ho 
soon  hurried  down  again,  coniirniing  the  report  which  had 
been  already  made. 

“  It ’s  a  strange  way  of  going,”  he  saul,  glancing  at  Swiv-  ' 
eller,  “  very  strange  not  to  communicate  with  me  wlioam  such  | 
a  close  and  intimate  friend  of  his.  Ah  !  he  ’ll  write  to  me  no 
doubt,  or  ho  ’ll  Lid  Nelly  write, — yes,  yes,  that ’s  what  he  ’ll 
do.  Nelly ’s  very  fond  of  me.  Pretty  Nell  !  ” 

Mr.  Swiveller  looked,  as  ho  was,  all  open  mouthed  aston¬ 
ishment.  Still  glancing  furtively  at  him,  (iuilp  turned  to  Mr. 
Brass  and  observed  with  assumed  carclefsness  that  this  need 
not  interfere  with  tlie  removal  of  the  goods. 

“  For  indeed,”  he  added,  “  we  knew  that  they ’d  go  away 
to-day,  but  not  that  they ’d  go  so  early  or  so  quietly.  But 
they  have  their  reasons,  they  have  their  leusons.” 


“  Where  in  the  devil’s  name  have  they  gone  ?  ”  said  lli« 
wondering  Dick. 

Quilp  shook  his  head  and  pursed  up  his  lips  in  a  manner 
which  implied  that  he  knew  very  well,  but  was  not  at  liberty 
to  say. 

“  And  what,”  said  Dick,  looking  at  the  confusion  al>out 
him,  “  what  do  you  mean  by  moving  the  goods  f  ” 

“  That  I  have  bought  ’em,  sir,”  rejoined  Quilp.  “  Eh  T 
What  then?  ” 

“  Has  the  sly  old  fox  made  his  fortune  then,  and  gone  to 
live  in  a  tran<|uil  cot  in  a  pleasant  spot  with  a  distant  view  of 
the  changing  s«  a  7  ”  said  Dick,  in  gi-eat  bewilderment. 

“  Keeping  his  place  of  retirt'meiit  very  clos«*,  that  he  may 
not  be  visited  too  often  by  atfectionate  grandsons  and  their 
devoted  friends,  eh  7  ”  ail<lctl  the  dwarf,  nibbing  his  hands 
hard ;  “/  say  nothing,  but  is  that  your  meaning,  sir  T  ” 

Richard  Swiveller  was  utterly  aghast  at  this  unexpected  al¬ 
teration  of  circumstances,  which  threatened  the  completn 
overthrow  of  the  project  in  w  hich  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  and  seemed  to  nip  his  prosjH*cts  in  the  bud.  Having 
only  received  from  Frederick  Trent,  late  on  the  previous  night, 
information  of  the  old  man’s  illness,  he  had  come  upon  a  visit 
of  condolencu  and  inquiry  to  Nell,  prepared  with  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  that  long  train  of  fascinations  which  was  to  fire 
her  heart  at  last.  And  here,  when  he  hail  been  thinking  of 
all  kinds  of  graceful  and  insinuating  ap]>roaches,  and  me<li- 
tating  on  the  fearful  retaliation  which  was  slowly  working 
against  Sophy  Wuckles — here  were  Nell,  the  old  man,  and 
all  the  money  gone,  meltefl  away,  decamptHi  ho  knew  not 
whither,  os  if  with  a  foreknowledge  of  the  scheme  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  defeat  it  in  the  very  outset,  before  a  step  was  taken. 

In  his  secret  heart,  Daniel  Quilp  was  both  surprised  and 
troubled  by  the  flight  which  had  been  made.  It  had  not 
escaped  his  keen  eye,  that  some  indispensable  articles  of 
clothing  were  gone  with  the  fugitives,  and  knowing  the  old 
man’s  weak  state  of  mind,  he  marvelled  what  that  course  of 
proceeding  might  be  in  which  he  had  so  readily  procured  the 
concurrence  of  the  child.  It  must  not  lie  supposed  (or  it 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  Mr.  Quilp)  that  he  was  tortured 
by  any  disinten'sted  anxiety  on  behalf  of  either.  His  uneasi¬ 
ness  arose  from  a  misgiving  that  the  old  man  had  some  secret 
store  of  money  which  he  Imd  not  suspected,  and  the  bare  idea 
of  its  escaping  his  clutches,  overwhelmed  him  with  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  self-reproach. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  it  was  some  consolation  to  him  to 
find  that  Richard  Swiveller,  was,  for  different  reasons,  evi¬ 
dently  irritated  and  disappointed  by  the  same  cause.  It  was 
plain,  thought  the  dwarf,  that  he  had  come  then*  en  behalf  ot* 
his  friend,  to  cajole  or  frighten  the  old  man  out  of  some  small 
fraction  of  that  wealth  of  which  they  supposed  him  to  have 
an  abundance.  Therefore  it  was  a  relief  to  vex  his  heart  with 
a  pictun^  of  the  riches  the  old  man  hoarded,  and  to  expatiate 
on  his  cunning  in  removing  himself  even  beyond  the  reach  of 
importunity. 

“  Well,”  said  Dick,  with  a  blank  look,  “  1  suppose  it ’s  of 
no  use  staying  here.” 

“  Not  the  least  in  tlio  world,”  rejoined  the  dwarf. 

“  You  ’ll  mention  that  1  called,  jierbaps,”  said  Dick. 

Mr.  Quilp  nodded,  and  said  he  certainly  would,  the  very 
first  time  he  saw  them. 

“  And  say,”  added  Mr.  Swiveller,  “  say,  sir,  that  I  was  waft¬ 
ed  here  upon  the  pinions  of  concord,  that  I  came  to  remove, 
with  the  rake  of  friendship,  the  seeils  of  mutual  wiolence  and 
heart-burning,  and  to  sow,  in  Ilnur  place,  the  germs  of  social 
harmony.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  charge  yourselt 
with  that  commission,  sir?” 

“  Certainly,”  rejoined  Quilp. 

“  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  add  to  it,  sir,”  said  Dick,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  small  limp  card,  “  that  is  my  address,  and 
that  I  am  to  be  found  at  home  every  morning.  Two  distinct 
knocks,  sir,  will  pro«hice  the  slavey  at  any  time.  My  particu¬ 
lar  friends,  sir,  are  accustomed  to  sneexe  when  the  door  is 
opened,  to  give  her  to  nndersland  that  they  are  my  friends, 
and  have  no  interested  motives  in  asking  if  I ’m  at  home.  1 
beg  your  par<lon  *,  will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  that  card 
;  again.” 

“  Oh  !  by  all  means,”  rejoined  Quilp. 

'  “  By  a  slight  and  not  unnatural  mistake,  sir,”  said  Dick, 

i  substituting  another  in  its  stead,  “  I  had  handed  you  the  pass- 
j  ticket  of  a  select  convivial  circle  csdled  the  Glorious  Atwllers, 

!  of  which  1  have  tha  honor  to  be  Perpetual  GraTwl.  That  is 
1  the  proper  document,  sir.  Good  morning.” 

1  Quilp  bade  him  giwd  day;  the  Perpetual  Grand  master  of 
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the  Glurioufl  Apollers,  elevating  }iis  hat  in  honor  of  Mrs.  | 
Qiiilp,  dropped  it  carleMly  on  the  aide  of  his  head  again,  and  i 
disappeared  with  a  flourish.  j 

By  this  time  certain  vans  had  arrived  for  the  conveyance  of  I 
the  goods,  and  divers  strong  men  in  carpet  caps  were  balanc-  I 
ing  chests  of  drawers  and  other  trifles  of  that  nature  upon  their 
beads,  and  performed  muscular  feats  which  heightened  their 
complexions  considerably.  Not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  but* 
tie,  Mr.  Quilp  went  to  work  with  surprising  vigor ;  bustling 
and  driving  the  people  about  him  like  an  evil  spirit;  setting 
Mrs.  Quilp  upon  all  kinds  of  arduous  and  impracticable  tasks; 
carrying  great  weights  up  and  down  with  no  apparent  effort; 
kicking  the  bey  from  the  wharf  whenever  he  couM  get  m-ar 
him;  and  inflicting  with  his  loads  a  great  many  sly  bumps  and 
blows  upon  the  shoulders  uf  Mr.  Brass,  as  he  stood  upon  the  j 
door-steps  to  answer  all  the  inquiries  of  curious  neighbors, 
which  was  his  depaitment.  His  presence  and  example  dif¬ 
fused  such  alacrity  among  the  persons  employed,  that  in  a 
few  hours  the  house  was  emptied  of  every  thing,  but  pieces  of 
matting,  empty  porter-puts,  and  scattered  fragments  of  straw. 

Si-ated,  like  an  African  chief,  on  one  of  these  pieces  of  mat¬ 
ting,  the  dwarf  was  regaling  himselfin  the  parlor  with  bread 
and  cheese  and  beer,  when  he  observed,  without  appearing  to 
do  so,  that  a  boy  was  prying  in  at  the  outer  door.  Assured 
that  it  was  Kit,  though  he  saw  little  more  than  his  nose,  Mr. 
Quilp  hailed  him  by  his  name ;  whereupon  Kit  came  in  and 
demanded  what  he  wanted. 

“  Come  here,  you  sir,”  said  the  dwarf.  ”  Well,  so  yourold 
master  and  young  mistress  have  gone.” 

“  Where  7  ”  rejoined  Kit,  looking  round. 

”  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  n’t  know  where  7  ”  answered 
Quilp,  sharply.  “  Whete  have  they  gone,  eh  !  ” 

**  1  do  n’t  know,”  said  Kit. 

”  Come,”  retorU'd  Quilp,  ”  let ’s  have  no  more  of  this.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  n’t  know  they  went  away  by 
stealth  as  soen  as  it  was  light  this  morning  7  ’’ 

”  No,”  said  the  boy,  in  evident  surprise. 

You  do  n’t  know  that  7  ”  cried  Quilp.  Do  n’t  I  know  | 
that  you  were  hanging  about  the  house  the  other  night  like  a  ! 
thief,  eh  7  Were  n’t  you  told  then  7  ”  j 

“  No,”  replied  the  boy.  [ 

“  You  were  not  7  ”  said  Quilp.  “  What  were  you  told  then, 
what  were  you  talking  about  7” 

Kit,  who  knew  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  keep  the 
matter  secret  now,  related  tha  purpose  for  which  he  came  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  proposal  he  had  made. 

''  Oh!  ”  said  the  dwarf,  after  a  little  consideration.  ”  Then  : 
I  tliink  they  ’ll  come  to  you,  yet.” 

”  Do  you  think  they  will  7  ”  cried  Kit,  eagerly. 

“Ay,  1  think  they  will,”  returned  the  dwarf.  “  Now,  when 
they  do,  let  me  know,  d’ye  hrar7  Let  me  know,  and  I ’ll 
give  you  something.  I  want  to  do  ’em  a  kindness,  and  I  can’t 
do ’em  a  kindness  unless  1  know  where  they  are.  You  hear 
what  I  say  7  ” 

Kit  might  have  returned  some  answer  which  would  not 
have  been  agreeable  to  his  irascible  questioner,  if  the  boy 
from  the  wharf,  who  had  been  skulking  about  the  room  in 
search  of  any  thing  that  might  have  been  left  about  by  acci¬ 
dent,  Imd  not  happened  to  cry,  “  Hero ’s  a  bird.  What’s  to 
be  dime  with  this  7  ” 

“  Wring  its  neck,”  rejoined  Quilp. 

“Oh  no,  do  n’t  do  tliat,”  said  Kit,  stepping  forward. 

“  Give  it  to  me.” 

“  Oh  yes,  1  dare  say,”  cried  the  other  boy.  “  Come,  you 
let  the  cag^  a’one,  and  let  me  wring  its  neck,  will  you.  Hu 
said  1  was  to  ilo  it.  You  let  the  cage  alone,  will  you.” 

“  Give  it  here,  give  it  to  me,  you  dogs,”  roared  Quilp. 

“  Fight  for  it,  you  dogs,  or  1  *11  wring  its  neck  myself.” 

Without  further  persuasion,  the  two  boys  fell  upon  each 
other,  tooth  and  nail,  while  Quilp,  holding  up  the  cage  in  one 
hand,  and  chopping  the  ground  with  his  knife  in  an  ecstasy, 
urged  them  on  by  his  taunts  and  cries  to  fight  more  fiercely. 
They  were  a  pretty  equal  match,  and  rolled  about  together 
exchanging  blows  which  were  by  no  means  child’s  play,  until 
at  length  Kit,  planting  a  well-directed  hit  in  his  adversary’s 
chest,  disengaged  himself,  sprung  nimbly  up,  and  snatching 
the  rage  from  Quilp’s  hands,  made  off  with  his  prise. 

He  did  not  stop  once  until  he  reached  home,  where  his 
bleeding  face  occasioned  great  consternation,  and  caused  the 
elder  child  to  howl  dreadfully. 

“  Goodness  gracious,  Kit,  what  is  the  matter,  what  have 
yiMi  been  doing  7  ”  cried  Mrs.  Nubbles. 

“  Never  you  mind,  mother,”  answered  her  son,  wiping  his 


face  on  the  jack-towel,  behind  the  door.  “  I ’m  not  hurt, 
do  n’t  you  be  afraid  for  me.  I  ’ve  been  a  fightin’  for  a  bird, 
and  won  him,  that's  all.  Hold  your  noise,  little  Jacob.  I 
never  see  such  a  naughty  boy  in  all  my  days  !  ” 

“  You  have  been  flghting  for  a  bird !  ”  exclaimed  his 
mother. 

“  Ah  !  fightin’  for  a  bird,”  replied  Kit,  “  and  here  he  is — 
Miss  Nelly’s  bird,  mother,  that  they  was  a  goin’  to  wring  the 
neck  of.  I  stopped  that  'though — ha,  ha,  ha  !  They  would 
n’t  wring  his  neck,  and  me  by — no,  no.  It  would  n’t  do, 
mother,  it  would  n’t  do,  at  all.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ” 

Kit  laughing  so  heartily,  with  his  swollen  and  bruised  face, 
looking  out  of  the  towel,  made  little  Jacob  laugh,  and  then 
his  mother  laughed,  and  then  the  baby  crowed  and  kicked 
with  great  glee,  and  then  they  all  laughed  in  concert,  partly 
because  of  Kit’s  triumph,  and  partly  because  they  were  very 
fond  of  each  other.  When  this  fit  was  over  Kit  exhibited  the 
bird  to  both  children,  as  a  great  and  precious  rarity — it  was 
only  a  poor  linnet— and  looking  about  the  wall  for  an  old  nail, 
made  a  scaffolding  of  a  chair  and  table,  and  twisted  it  out  with 
great  exultation. 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  the  boy,  “  I  think  I  ’ll  hang  him  in  the 
winder,  because  it ’s  more  light  and  cheerful,  and  he  can  see 
the  sky  there,  if  he  looks  up  very  much.  He ’s  such  a  one  to 
sing,  1  can  tell  you !  ” 

So,  the  scaffolding  was  made  again,  and  Kit,  climbing  up 
with  the  poker  for  a  hammer,  knocked  in  the  nail  and  hung 
up  the  cage  to  the  immeasurable  delight  of  the  whole  family. 
VVhen  it  had  been  adjusted  and  straightened  a  great  many 
times,  and  he  had  walked  backwards  into  the  fire-place,  in 
his  admiration  of  it,  the  arrangement  was  pronounced  to  be 
perfect. 

“  And  now,  mother,”  said  the  boy,  “  before  I  rest  any  more. 
I’ll  go  out  and  see  if  I  can  find  a  horse  to  hold,  and  then  I 
can  buy  some  bird-seed,  and  a  bit  of  something  nice  for  you, 
into  the  bargain.” 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

As  it  was  very  easy  for  Kit  to  persuade  himself  that  the  old 
house  was  in  his  way,  his  way  being  any  where,  he  tried  to  look 
up.in  his  passing  it  once  more  as  a  matter  of  imperative  and 
disagreeable  necessity,  quite  apart  from  any  desire  t-f  his  own, 
to  which  he  could  not  choose  but  yield.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  people  who  are  much  better  fed  and  taught  than  Christo¬ 
pher  Nubbles  had  ever  been,  to  make  duties  of  their  inclina¬ 
tions  in  matters  of  more  doubtful  propriety,  and  to  take  great 
credit  for  the  self-ilenial  with  which  they  gratify  themselves. 

There  was  no  need  of  any  caution  this  time,  and  no  fear  of 
being  detained  by  having  to  play  out  a  return  match  with  Da¬ 
niel  Quilp’s  boy.  The  place  was  entirely  deserted,  and  look¬ 
ed  as  dusty  and  dingy  as  if  it  had  been  so  for  months.  A  rus¬ 
ty  padliK:k  was  fastened  on  the  door,  ends  of  discolored  blinds 
and  curtains  flapped  drearily  against  the  half  opened  upper 
windows,  and  the  crooked  holes  cut  in  the  closed  shutters  be¬ 
low,  were  black  with  the  darkness  of  the  inside.  Some  of  the 
glass  in  the  window  he  had  so  often  watched,  had  been  bro¬ 
ken  in  the  rough  hurry  of  the  morning,  and  that  room  looked 
more  deserted  and  dull  than  any.  A  group  of  idle  urchins 
had  taken  possession  of  the  doorsteps;  some  were  plying  the 
knocker,  and  listening  s'iih  delighted  dread  to  tie  hollow 
sounds  it  spread  through  the  dismantled  house  ;  others  were 
clustereil  aliout  the  keyhole,  watching  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest  for  “  the  ghost,”  which  an  hour’s  gloom  added  to  the 
mystery  that  hung  about  the  late  inhabitants,  had  already  rais¬ 
ed.  Standing  all  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  business  and  bus¬ 
tle  of  the  street,  the  house  looked  a  picture  of  cold  desolation; 
and  Kit,  who  remembered  the  cheerful  fire  that  used  to  bum 
there  on  a  winter’s  night,  and  the  no  less  cheeiful  laugh  that 
made  the  small  room  ring,  turned  quite  mournfully  away. 

It  must  be  specially  observed  in  justice  to  poor  Kit,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  of  a  sentimental  turn,  and  perhaps  had 
never  heard  that  adjective  in  all  his  live.  He  was  only  a  soft¬ 
hearted,  grateful  fellow,  and  had  nothing  genteel  or  |>plite 
about  him  ;  consequently  instead  of  going  home  again  ifl  his 
grief  to  kick  the  children  and  abuse  his  mother  (for  when  your 
finely  strung  people  arc  out  of  sorts,  they  must  have  every 
body  else  unhappy  likewise),  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  tha 
vulgar  expedient  of  making  them  mot  e  comfortable  if  he  could. 

Bless  us,  what  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  there 
were  riding  up  and  down,  and  how  few  of  them  wanted  their 
horses  held!  A  good  city  speculator  or  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
missioner  could  have  told  to  a  fraction,  from  the  crowds  that 
were  cantering  about,  what  sum  of  money  was  realired  in 
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London,  in  the  courae  of  a  year,  by  holding  horses  alone.  1 
And  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  a  very  large  one,  if  only  I 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  gentlemen  without  grooms  had  had 
occasion  to  alight ;  but  they  had  n’t ;  and  it  is  often  an  ill- 
natured  circumstance  like  this,  which  spoils  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  estimate  in  the  world. 

Kit  walked  about,  now  with  quick  steps  and  now  with 
slow  ;  now  lingering  as  some  rider  slackened  his  horse’s  pace  , 
and  looked  about  him;  and  now  darting  at  full  speed  up  a  bye  | 
street,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  distant  horsemen  going  | 
lazily  up  the  shady  side  of  the  road,  and  promising  to  stop  at 
every  door.  But  on  they  all  went,  one  after  another,  and  I 
there  was  not  a  penny  stirring.  “  I  wonder,”  thought  the  j 
boy,  “  if  one  of  these  gentlemen  knew  there  was  nothing  in 
the  cupboard  at  home,  whether  he ’d  stop  on  purpose,  and 
make  believe  that  he  wanted  to  stop  somewhere,  that  I  might  ' 
earn  a  trifle  ?  ” 

He  was  quite  tired  out  with  pacing  the  streets,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  repeated  disappointments,  and  was  sitting  down 
upon  a  step  to  rest,  when  there  approached  towards  him  a 
little  clattering  jingling  four-wheeled  chaise,  drawn  by  a  little 
obstinate  looking  rough-coated  poney,  and  driven  by  a  little 
fat  placid- faced  «ld  gentleman.  Beside  the  little  old  gentle¬ 
man  sat  a  little  old  lady,  plump  and  placid  like  himself, 
and  the  pony  was  coming  along  at  his  own  pace  and  doing 
exactly  as  he  pleased  with  the  whole  concern.  If  the  old 
gentleman  remonstrated  by  shaking  the  reins,  the  |>ony  replied 
by  shaking  his  head.  It  was  plain  that  the  utmost  the  pony 
would  consent  to  do  was  to  go  in  his  own  way  up  any  street 
that  the  old  gentleman  particularly  wished  to  traverse,  but 
that  it  was  an  understanding  between  them  that  he  must  do 
this  after  his  own  fashion  or  not  at  all. 

As  they  passed  where  he  sat,  Kit  looked  so  wistfully  at  the 
little  turn-out,  that  the  old  gentleman  looked  at  him,  and  Kit 
rising  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat,  the  old  gentleman  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  pony  that  he  wished  to  stop,  to  which  proposal 
the  pony  (who  seldom  objected  to  that  part  of  his  duty)  gra¬ 
ciously  acceded.  . 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Kit.  “  I ’m  sorry  you 
stepped,  sir.  I  only  meant  did  you  want  your  horse  minded.” 

“  I ’m  going  to  get  down  in  the  next  street,”  returned  the 
old  gentleman.  “  If  you  like  to  come  on  after  us,  you  may 
have  the  job.” 

Kit  thanked  him,  and  joyfully  obeyed.  The  pony  ran  off  at 
a  sharp  angle  to  inspect  a  lamp-post  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  and  then  went  off  at  a  t'Jngent  to  another  lamp-post 
on  the  other  side.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  of 
the  same  pattern  and  materials,  he  came  to  a  stop,  apparently 
absorbed  in  meditation. 

“  Will  you  go  on,  sir,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  gravely,  “or 
are  we  to  wait  here  for  you  till  it ’s  too  late  for  our  appoint¬ 
ment.” 

The  pony  remained  immoveable. 

“  Oh  you  naughty  whisker,”  said  the  old  lady.  “  Fie  upon 
you  !  I  am  ashamed  of  such  conduct.” 

The  pony  appeared  to  be  touched  by  this  appeal  to  bis  feel¬ 
ings,  for  he  trotted  on  directly,  though  in  a  sulky  manner, 
and  stopped  no  more  until  he  came  to  a  door  whereon  was  a 
brass  plate  with  tha  words  “  Witherden — Notary.”  Hero 
the  old  gentleman  got  out  and  helped  out  the  old  lady,  and 
then  toek  from  under  the  seat  a  nosegay,  resembling  in  shape 
and  dimexsions  a  full-sized  warming-pan  with  the  handle  cut 
short  off.  This,  the  old  lady  carried  into  the  house  with  a 
staid  and  stately  air,  and  the  old  gentlemen  (who  had  a  club 
foot)  followed  close  upon  her. 

They  went,  as  it  was  easy  to  tell  from  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  into  the  front  parlour,  which  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
office.  The  day  being  very  warm  and  the  street  a  quiet  one, 
the  windows  were  wide  open,  and  it  was  easy  to  hear  through 
the  Venetian  blinds  all  that  passed  inside. 

At  first  there  was  great  shaking  of  hands  and  shuffling  of 
feet,  succeeded  by  the  presentation  of  the  nosegay  ;  for  a 
voice,  supposed  by  the  listener  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Witherden 
the  aetary,  was  heard  to  exclaim  a  great  many  times,  “  oh, 
delicious !  ”  “  oh,  fragrant  indeed  !  ”  and  a  nose,  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  property  of  that  gentleman,  was  heard  to  in¬ 
hale  the  scent  with  a  snuffle  of  exceeding  pleasure. 

“  I  brought  it  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  sir,”  said  the  old 
lady. 

“  Ah  !  an  occasion  indeed,  ma’am  ;  an  occasion  which  does 
honor  to  me  ma’am,  honor  to  me,”  rejoined  Mr.  Witherden 
the  notary.  “  I  have  had  many  a  gentleman  articled  to  me, 
ma’am,  many  a  one.  Some  of  them  are  now  rolling  in  riches 


unmindful  of  their  old  compatiion  and  friend,  ma’am,  others 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  me  to  this  day  and  saying, 

*  Mr.  Witherden,  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  I  ever  spent 
in  my  life  were  spent  in  this  office — were  spt'nt,  sir,  upon  this 
very  stool ;’  but  there  was  never  one  among  the  number,  ma’am, 
attached  as  I  have  been  to  many  of  them,  of  whom  I  augured 
such  bright  things  as  I  do  of  your  only  son.” 

“  Oh  dear  !”  said  the  old  lady.  “  How  happy  you  do  make 
us  when  you  tell  us  that,  te  be  sureT” 

“  I  tell  you,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Witherden,  “  what  I  think 
as  an  honest  man,  which,  as  the  poet  observes,  is  the  noblest 
work  of  God.  I  agree  with  the  jHjet  in  every  particular,  ma’am. 
The  mountainous  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  humming-bird  on 
the  other,  is  nothing,  in  point  of  Workmanship,  te  an  honest 
man — or  woman — or  woman.” 

“  Any  thing  that  Mr.  Witherden  can  say  of  me,”  observed 
a  small,  quiet  voice,  “  I  can  say  with  interest  of  him,  1  am 
sure.” 

“  It ’s  a  happy  circumstance,  a  truly  happy  circumstance,’’ 
said  the  notary,  “  to  happen  too  upon  his  eight-and-twentieth 
birth-day,  and  I  hope  I  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  I  trust, 
Mr.  Garland,  my  dear  sir,  that  we  may  mutually  congratulate 
each  other  upon  this  auspicious  occaskm.” 

To  this  the  old  gentleman  replied  that  he  felt  assured  they 
might.  There  appeared  to  be  another  shaking  of  hands  in 
consequence,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  oltl  gentleman  said 
that  though  he  said  it  who  should  not,  he  believed  no  son  had 
ever  been  a  greater  comfort  to  his  parents  than  Abel  Garland 
had  been  to  his. 

“  Marrying  as  his  mother  and  I  did,  late  in  life,  sir,  qfter 
!  wailing  for  a  great  many  years  until  we  were  well  enough  off 
— coming  together  when  we  were  no  longer  young,  and  then 
blessed  with  one  child  who  has  always  been  dutiful  and  uf- 
fectionate — why,  it ’s  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  us  both, 
sir.” 

“  Of  course  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  returned  the  no¬ 
tary,  in  a  sympathising  voice.  “  It ’s  the  contemplation  ot 
i  this  sort  of  thing  that  makes  me  deplore  my  fate  in  being 
i  bachelor.  There  was  a  young  lady  once,  sir,  the  daughter  of 
an  outfitting  warehouse  of  the  first  respectability — but  that ’s 
a  weakness — Chuckster,  being  in  Mr.  Abel’s  articles.” 

“  You  see,  Mr.  Witherden,”  said  the  old  lady,  “that  Abel 
has  not  been  brought  up  like  the  run  of  young  men.  He  has 
always  had  a  pleasure  in  our  society,  and  always  been  W'ith 
us.  Abel  has  never  b€*en  absent  from  us  for  a  day,  has  he, 
my  dear?  ” 

“Never,  my  dear,”  returned  the  old  gentleman,  “except 
when  he  went  to  Margate  one  Saturday  with  Mr.  Tomkinley, 

I  that  had  been  a  teacher  at  that  school  he  went  to,  and  camn 
1  back  upon  the  Monday;  but  you  remember  he  was  very  ill  af¬ 
ter  that,  my  dear;  it  was  quite  a  dissipation.” 

“  He  was  not  used  to  it,  you  know,”  said  the  old  lady, 
“and  he  could  n’t  bear  it,  that ’s  the  truth.  Besides  he  had 
!  no  comfort  in  being  there  without  us,  and  hod  nobody  to  talk 
i  to  or  enjoy  himself  with.” 

“  That  w  as  it,  you  know,”  interposed  the  same  small  quiet 
voice  that  had  spoken  once  before.  “  I  was  quite  abroad, 
mother,  quite  desolate,  and  to  think  that  the  sea  was  between 
us — oh,  I  never  shall  forget  what  I  felt  when  I  first  thought 
that  the  sea  was  between  us  !  ” 

“  Very  natural  under  the  circumstances,”  observed  tha  no¬ 
tary.  “  Mr.  Abel’s  feelings  did  credit  to  his  nature,  and  credit 
to  your  nature  ma’am,  and  his  father’s  nature,  and  human  na- 
I  ture.  I  trace  the  same  current  now,  flowing  through  all  his 
I  quiet  and  unobtrusive  proceedings. — I  am  about  to  sign  my 
i  name,  you  observe,  at  the  foot  of  the  articles  which  Mr. 
Chuckster  will  witness  ;  and,  placing  my  finger  upon  thin  blue 
wafer  with  the  vandyked  comers,  I  am  constrained  to  remark 
in  a  distinct  tone  of  voice — do  n’t  be  alarmed  ma’am,  it  is 
merely  a  form  of  law — that  I  deliver  this,  as  my  act  and  deed. 
Mr.  Abel  will  place  his  name  againt  the  other  wafer,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  same  cabalistic  words,  and  the  business  is  over.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  You  see  how  easily  these  things  are  done  ! 

There  was  a  short  silence,  apparently  while  Mr.  Abel  went 
through  the  prescribed  form,  and  then  the  shaking  of  hands 
and  shuffling  of  feet  were  renewed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
there  was  a  clinking  of  wine-glasses  and  a  great  talkativeness 
on  the  part  of  every  body.  In  about  a  quarter  oi  an  hour  Mr. 

I  Chuckster  (with  a  pen  behind  his  ear  and  his  face  inflamed 
with  wine)  appeared  at  the  door,  and  condescending  to  ad- 
.  dress  Kit  by  the  jocose  appellation  of  ‘  Young  Snob,'  informed 
I  him  that  the  visiters  were  coming  out. 

j  Out  they  came  forthwith;  Mr.  Witherden,  who  was  short. 
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chubby,  fre»h-colored,  brisk,  and  pompous,  leading  the  old 
lady  with  extreme  politeness,  and  the  father  and  son  fallow¬ 
ing  them,  arm-in-arm.  Mr.  Abel,  who  had  a  quaint  old-fa¬ 
shioned  air  about  him,  looked  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  his 
futlier,  and  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  him  in  face  and 
figure,  though  wanting  something  of  his  full,  round,  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  substituting  in  its  place  a  timid  reserve.  In  all 
other  respects,  in  the  neatness  of  the  dress,  and  even  in  the 
club-fimt,  he  and  the  eld  gentleman  were  precisely  alike. 

Having  seen  the  old  lady  safely  in  her  seat,  and  assisted  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  cloak  and  a  small  basket  which  form¬ 
ed  an  indispensable  portion  of  her  equipage,  Mr.  Abel  got  into 
a  little  box  behind,  which  had  evidently  been  made  for  his 
express  accommodation,  and  smiled  at  every  body  present  by 
turns,  beginning  with  his  mother,  and  ending  with  the  pony. 
There  was  then  a  great  to-do  to  make  the  pony  hold  up  his 
head  that  the  bearing-reign  might  be  fastened ;  at  last  even 
this  was  effected ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  taking  his  seat  and 
the  reins,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find  a  sixpence  for 
Kit. 

He  had  no  sixpences,  neither  had  the  old  lady,  nor  Mr. 
Abel,  nor  the  notary,  nor  Mr.  Chuckster.  The  old  gentleman 
thought  a  shilling  too  much,  but  there  was  no  shop  in  the  street 
to  get  change  at,  so  he  gave  it  to  the  boy. 

“  There,”  he  said,  jokingly,  “  I ’m  coming  here  again  next 
Monday,  at  the  same  time,  and  mind  you  ’re  here  my  lad  to 
work  it  out.” 

”  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Kit.  ”  I  'll  be  sure  to  be  here.” 

He  wan  quite  serious,  but  they  all  laughed  heartily  at  his 
saying  so,  especially  Mr.  Chuckster,  who  roared  outright  and 
appeared  to  relish  the  joke  amazingly.  As  the  pony,  with  a 
resentiment  that  he  was  going  home,  ora  determination  that 
e  would  net  go  any  where  else,  (which  was  the  same  thing) 
trotted  away  pretty  nimbly.  Kit  had  no  time  to  justify  himself, 
and  went  his  way  also.  Having  expended  his  treasure  in  such 
purchases  as  he  knew  would  be  most  acceptable  at  home,  not 
forgetting  some  seed  for  the  wonderful  bird,  he  hastened  back 
an  fast  as  he  could,  so  elated  with  his  success  and  great  good 
fortune,  that  he  more  than  half  expected  Nell  and  the  old  man 
would  have  arrived  before  him. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

Often,  while  they  were  yet  pacing  the  silent  streets  of  the 
town  on  the  morning  of  their  departure,  the  child  trembled 
with  a  mingled  sensation  of  ho|>e  and  fear  as  in  some  far  off 
figure  imperfectly  seen  in  the  clear  distance,  her  fancy  traced 
a  likeness  to  honest  Kit.  But  although  she  would  gladly  have 
given  him  her  hand  and  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  said  at 
their  last  meeting,  it  was  always  a  relief  to  find,  when  they 
came  nearer  to  each  other,  that  the  person  who  approached 
was  not  he,  but  a  stranger ;  for  even  if  she  had  not  dreaded 
the  vfl’ecl  which  the  sight  of  him  might  have  wrought  upon 
her  fellow-traveller,  she  felt  that  to  bid  farewell  to  any  body 
now’,  and  most  of  all  to  him  who  had  been  so  faithful  and  so 
true,  w’as  more  than  she  could  bear.  It  was  enough  to  leave 
tlio  dumb  things  behind,  and  objects  that  were  insensible  both 
to  her  love  and  sorrow.  To  have  passed  from  her  only  other 
friend  upon  the  threshold  of  that  wild  journey,  would  have 
wrung  her  heart  indeed. 

Why  is  it  that  we  can  better  bear  to  part  in  spirit  than  in 
body,  and  while  we  have  the  fortitude  to  act  farewell  have  not 
tlie  nerve  to  say  it  7  On  the  eve  of  long  voyages  or  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  many  years,  friends  who  are  tenderly  attached  will 
seperato  with  the  usual  look,  the  usual  pressure  of  the  hand, 
lanning  one  final  interview  for  the  morrow,  while  each  well 
nows  that  it  is  but  a  poor  feint  to  save  the  pain  of  uttering 
that  one  word,  and  that  the  meeting  will  never  be.  Should 
possibilities  be  w’orse  to  bear  than  certainties  7  We  do  not  shun 
©ur  dying  friends ;  the  not  having  distinctly  ted^en  leave  of 
one  among  them,  whom  we  left  in  all  kindness  and  afiection, 
will  often  embitter  Uie  whole  remainder  of  a  life. 

The  town  was  glad  with  morning  light ;  places  that  had 
l>een  shown  ugly  and  distrustful  all  night  long,  now  wore  a 
smile;  and  sparkling  sunbeams  dancing  on  chamber  windows, 
and  twinkling  through  blind  and  curtain  before  sleepers’  eyes, 
shed  light  even  into  dreams,  and  chased  away  the  shadows  of 
the  night.  Birds  in  hot  rooms,  covered  up  close  and  dark, 
felt  it  was  morning,  and  chafed  and  grew  restless  in  their  little 
cells ;  bright-eyed  mice  crept  back  to  their  tiny  homes  and 
nestled  timidly  together;  the  sleek  house-cat,  forgetful  of  her 
prey,  sat  winking  at  the  rays  of  sun  starting  through  key-hole 
and  cranny  in  the  door,  and  lunged  for  her  stealthy  run  and 
warm  sleek  bask  ©utside.  Tlte  nobler  lieasts  confined  in  dens 


stood  motionless  behind  their  bars,  and  gazed  on  fluttering 
boughs  and  sunshine  peeping  through  some  little  window,  with 
eyes  in  which  old  forests  gleamed — then  trod  impatiently  the 
track  their  prisoned  feet  had  worn — and  stopped  and  gazed 
again.  Men  in  their  dungeons  stretched  their  cramjied  cold 
limbs  and  curst  the  stone  that  no  bright  sky  ceuld  warm.  The 
flowers  that  sleep  by  night  opened  their  gentle  eyes  and  turn¬ 
ed  them  to  the  day.  The  light,  creation’s  mind,  was  everj- 
where,  and  all  things  owned  its  power. 

The  two  pilgrims,  often  pressing  each  other’s  hands,  or  ex¬ 
changing  a  smile  or  cheerful  look,  pursued  their  way  in  si¬ 
lence.  Bright  and  happy  as  it  was,  there  was  something 
solemn  in  the  long,  deserted  streets,  from  which  like  bodies 
without  souls  all  habitual  character  and  expression  had  de¬ 
parted,  leaving  but  one  dead  uniform  repose,  that  made  them 
all  alike.  All  was  so  still  at  that  early  hour,  that  the  few  palo 
people  whom  they  met  seemed  as  much  unsuited  to  the  scene, 
as  the  sickly  lamp  which  had  been  here  and  there  left  burning 
was  powerless  and  faint  in  the  full  glory  of  the  sun. 

Before  they  had  penetrated  very  far  into  the  labyrinth  of 
men’s  abodes  which  yet  lay  between  them  and  the  outskirts, 
this  aspect  began  to  melt  away,  and  noise  and  bustle  to  usurp 
its  place.  Some  straggling  carts  and  coaches  rumbling  by, 
first  broke  the  charm,  then  others  came,  then  others  yet  more 
active,  then  a  crowd.  The  wonder  was  at  first  to  see  a 
tradesman’s  window  open,  but  it  was  a  rare  thing  soon  to  see 
one  closed  ;  then  smoke  rose  slowly  from  the  chimneys,  and 
sashes  were  thrown  up  to  let  in  air,  and  doors  were  opened, 
and  servant  girls,  looking  lazily  in  all  directions  but  their 
brooms,  scattered  brown  clouds  of  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
shrinking  passengers,  or  listened  disconsolately  to  milkmen 
who  spoke  of  country  fairs,  and  told  of  wagons  in  the  mews, 
with  awnings  and  all  things  complete,  and  gallant  swains  to 
boot,  which  another  hour  would  see  upon  their  journey. 

This  quarter  passed,  they  came  upon  the  haunts  of  com¬ 
merce  and  great  traffic,  where  many  people  were  resorting, 
and  business  was  already  rife.  The  old  man  looked  about 
him  with  a  startled  and  bewildered  gaze,  for  these  were 
places  that  he  hoped  to  shun.  He  pressed  his  finger  on  his 
lip,  and  drew  the  child  along  by  narrow'  courts  and  winding 
ways,  nor  did  he  seqra  at  ease  until  they  had  left  it  far  be¬ 
hind,  often  casting  a  backward  look  towards  it,  murmuring 
that  ruin  and  self-murder  were  crouching  in  every  street,  and 
would  follow  if  they  scented  them ;  and  that  they  could  not 
fly  too  fast. 

Again  this  quarter  passed, they  came  upon  a  straggling  neigh¬ 
borhood,  where  the  mean  houses  parcelled  oflT  in  rooms,  and 
windows  patched  with  rags  and  paper,  to’d  of  the  populous 
poverty  that  sheltered  there.  The  shops  sold  goods  that  only 
poverty  could  buy,  and  sellers  and  buyers  were  pinched  and 
griped  alike.  Here  were  poor  streets  where  faded  gentility 
essayed  with  scanty  space  and  shipwrecked  means  to  ivake 
its  last  feeble  stand  ;  but  tax-gather  and  creditor  came  there 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  poverty  that  yet  faintly  stniggled  w'as 
hardly  less  squalid  and  manifest  than  that  which  had  long 
ago  submitted  and  given  up  the  game. 

This  was  a  wide,  wide  track — for  the  humble  followers  of 
the  camp  of  wealth  pitch  their  tents  round  about  it  for  many 
a  mile— but  its  character  was  still  the  same.  Damp  rotten 
houses,  many  to  let,  many  yet  building,  many  half  built  and 
mouldering  away — lodgings,  where  it  would  be  hard  to  tell 
which  needed  pity  most,  those  who  let  or  those  who  came  to 
take— children,  scantily  fed  and  clothed,  spread  over  every 
street  and  sprawling  in  the  dust — scolding  methers,  stamping 
their  slipshood  feet  with  noisy  threats  upon  the  pavement — 
shabby  fathers,  hurrying  with  dispirited  looks  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  which  brought  them  “daily  bread”  and  little  more — 
mangling-women,  washer-women,  cobblers,  tailors,  chandlers, 
driving  their  trades  in  parlors  and  kitchens  and  back  rooms 
and  garrets,  and  sometimes  all  of  them  under  the  same  roof — 
brick-fields,  skirting  gardens  paled  with  staves  )f  old  casks, 
or  timber  pillaged  from  houses  burnt  down  and  blackened  and 
blistered  by  tha  flames — mounds  of  dock-weed,  nittles,  coarse 
grass  and  oyster-shells,  heaped  in  rank  confusion — small  dis¬ 
senting  chapels  to  teach,  with  no  lack  of  illustration,  the 
miseries  of  Karth,  and  plenty  of  new  churches,  erected  with  a 
little  superfluous  wealth,  to  show  the  way  to  Heaven. 

At  length  these  streets,  becoming  more  straggling  yet, 
dwindled  and  dwindled  away  until  there  were  only  small  gar¬ 
den  patches  bordering  the  road,  with  many  a  summer-house 
innocent  of  paint,  and  built  of  old  timber,  or  some  fragments 
of  a  boat,  green  as  the  tough  cabbage-stalks  that  grew  about 
it,  and  grottoed  at  the  seams  with  toad-stools  and  tight  stick- 
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ing  snails.  To  these  succeeded  pert  cottages,  two  and  two,  t 
with  plots  of  ground  in  front,  laid  out  in  angular  beds  with  | 
stiff  box  borders  and  narrow  paths  between,  where  footstep  I 
never  strayed  to  make  the  gravel  rough.  Then  came  the  j 
public  house  freshly  painted  in  green  and  white,  with  tea-gar¬ 
dens  and  a  bowling-green,  spurning  its  old  neighbor  with  the 
horse-trough  where  the  wagons  stopped ;  then  fields ;  and  then 
some  houses,  one  by  one,  of  gorily  sine  with  lawns,  some 
even  with  a  lodge  whore  dwelt  a  porter  and  his  wife.  Then  ' 
came  a  turnpike;  then  fields  again  with  trees  and  hay-stacks; 
then  a  hill ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  the  traveller  might  stop,  and  > 
— looking  back  at  old  Saint  Paul’s  looming  through  the  smoke,  j 
its  cross  peeping  above  the  cloud  (if  the  day  were  clear)  and 
glittering  in  the  sun ;  and  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  Babel  out 
of  which  it  grew  until  he  traced  it  down  to  the  furthest  out-  j 
posts  of  the  invading  army  of  bricks  and  mortar,  whose  sta-  j 
tion  lay  for  the  present  nearly  at  his  feet — might  feel  at  last  I 
that  he  was  clear  of  London.  | 

Near  such  a  spot  as  this,  and  in  a  pleasant  held,  the  old  j 
man  nn<l  his  little  guide  (if  guide  she  were,  who  knew  not  i 
whither  they  were  bound)  sat  down  to  rest.  She  had  had  the  j 
precaution  to  furnish  her  basket  with  some  slices  of  bread  and  ' 
meat,  and  here  they  made  their  frugal  breakfast.  j 

The  freshness  of  the  day,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  waving  grass,  the  deep  green  leaves,  the  wild  flow-  j 
crs,  and  the  thousand  exquisite  scents  and  sounds  that  floated  ' 
in  the  air,— deep  joys  to  most  of  us,  but  most  of  all  to  those 
whose  life  isin  a  crowd,  or  who  live  solitary  in  great  cities  as 
irt  the  bucket  of  a  human  well, — sank  into  their  breasts  and 
made  them  very  glad.  The  child  had  repeated  her  artless 
prayers  once  that  morning,  more  earnestly  perhaps  than  she 
had  ever  done  in  all  her  life,  but  as  she  felt  all  this,  they  rose 
to  her  lips  again.  The  old  man  took  off  his  hat — he  had  no 
memory  for  the  words — but  he  said  amen,  and  they  were  very 
good. 

There  had  been  an  old  copy  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  with 
strange  plates,  upon  a  shelf  at  home,  over  whicli  she  had 
often  pored  whole  evenings,  wondering  whether  it  was  true 
in  every  word,  and  w'here  those  distant  countries,  with  the 
curious  names,  might  be.  As  she  looked  back  upon  the  place 
they  had  left,  one  part  of  it  came  strongly  on  her  mind. 

"  Dear  grandfather,”  she  said,  “only  that  this  place  is  ' 
prettier  and  a  great  deal  better  than  the  real  one,  if  that  in 
the  book  is  like  it,  I  feel  as  if  we  were  both  Christian,  and 
laid  down  on  this  grass  all  the  cares  and  troubles  we  brought 
with  us  ;  never  to  take  them  up  again.” 

“  No— never  to  return — never  to  return,”  replied  the  old 
man,  waving  hts  hand  toward  the  city.  “  Thou  and  I  are 
free  of  it  now,  Nell.  They  shall  never  lure  us  back.” 

“  Are  you  tired  ?  ”  said  the  child,  “  are  you  sure  you  don’t 
feel  ill  from  this  long  walk  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  never  feel  ill  again,  now  that  we  are  once  away,” 
was  his  reply.  “  Let  us  be  stirring,  Nell.  We  must  be  fur¬ 
ther  away — a  long,  long  way  further.  We  are  too  near  to 
stop,  and  be  at  rest.  Come!” 

There  was  a  pool  of  clear  water  in  the  field,  in  which  the 
child  laved  her  bands  and  face,  and  cooled  her  feet  before 
setting  forth  to  walk  again.  She  would  have  the  old  man 
refresh  himself  in  this  way  too,  and  making  him  sit  down 
upon  the  grass,  cast  the  water  on  him  with  her  hands,  and 
dried  it  with  her  simple  dress. 

“  1  can  do  nothing  for  myself,  my  darling,”  said  the  grand¬ 
father.  “  I  do  n’t  know  how  it  is  I  could  once,  but  the  time’s 
gone.  Do  n’t  leave  me,  Nell,  say  that  thou  ’It  not  leave  me. 

I  loved  thee  all  the  while,  indeed  I  did.  If  I  lose  thee  too,  my 
dear,  I  must  die  !  ” 

lie  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  moaned  piteously. 
The  time  had  been,  and  a  very  few  days  before,  when  the  child 
could  not  have  restrained  her  tears,  and  must  have  wept  with 
him.  But  now  she  soothed  him  with  gentle  and  tender  words,  j 
smiled  at  kis  thinking  they  could  ever  part,  and  rallied  him 
cheerfully  upon  the  jest  lie  was  soon  calmed  and  fell  asleep, 
singing  to  himself  in  a  low  voice,  like  a  little  child. 

He  awoke  refreshed,  and  they  continued  their  journey.  The 
road  was  pleasant,  lying  between  beautiful  jiastures  and  fields 
of  corn,  above  which,  poised  high  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  the 
lark  trilled  out  her  happy  song.  The  air  came  laden  with  the 
fragrance  it  caught  upon  its  way,  and  tlie  bees,  upborne  upon 
its  scented  breath,  hummed  forth  their  drowsy  satisfaction  as 
they  floated  by. 

They  were  now  in  the  open  country ;  the  houses  were  very 
few,  and  scattered  at  long  intervals,  often  miles  apart.  Oc¬ 
casionally  they  came  u|*on  a  cluster  of  |>oor  cetlagcs,  some 


with  a  chair  or  low  board  put  across  the  open  door  to  keep 
the  scrambling  children  from  the  road,  others  shut  up  close 
while  all  the  family  were  working  in  the  fields.  These  were 
often  the  commencement  of  a  little  village:  and  after  an  inter¬ 
val  came  a  wheelwright’s  shed,  or  perhaps  a  blacksmith's 
forge;  then  a  thriving  farm,  with  sleepy  cows  lying  about  the 
yard,  and  horses  peering  over  the  low  wall  and  scamjierinf 
away  when  harnessed  horses  passed  upon  the  road,  as  though 
in  triumph  at  their  freedom.  There,  were  dull  pigs,  tin), 
turning  up  the  ground  in  search  of  dainty  food,  and  grunting 
their  monotonous  grumblings  as  they  prowled  about,  or  cross¬ 
ed  each  other  in  their  quest;  plump  pigeons  skimming  round 
the  roof  ar  strutting  on  the  eaves ;  and  ducks  and  geese,  far 
more  graceful  in  their  conceit,  w’addling  awkwardly  about  the 
edges  ol  the  pond  or  sailing  glibly  on  its  surface.  The  farm¬ 
yard  passed,  tfien  came  the  Httle  inn;  the  humbler  beer-shop; 
and  the  village  tradesman’s  ;  then  the  lawyers’s  and  the  par¬ 
son’s  at  whose  dread  names  the  bet'r-shop  trembled ;  the  church 
then  peeped  out  modestly  from  a  clump  of  trees ;  then  tliern 
were  a  few  more  cottages ;  then  the  cage,  and  pound,  and  nut 
unfrequently,  on  a  bank  by  the  way-side,  a  deep  old  dusty 
well.  Then  came  the  trim-hedged  fields  on  either  hand,  and 
the  open  roads  again. 

They  walked  all  day,  and  slept  that  night  at  a  small  cot¬ 
tage  where  beds  were  let  to  travellers.  Next  morning  they 
were  afoot  again,  and  though  jaded  at  first,  and  very  tired, 
recovered  before  long  and  proceeded  briskly  forward. 

They  often  stopped  to  rest,  but  only  fur  a  short  space  at  a 
time,  and  still  kept  on,  having  had  but  slight  refreshment 
since  the  morning.  It  was  nearly  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when,  drawing  near  another  cluster  of  laborers’  huts, 
the  child  looked  wistfully  in  each,  doubtful  at  which  to  ask 
for  permission  to  rest  awhile,  and  buy  a  draught  of  milk. 

It  was  not  easy  to  determine,  for  she  was  timid  and  fearful 
of  being  repulsed.  Here  was  a  crying  child,  and  theie  a 
noisy  wife.  In  this,  the  people  seemed  too  poor  ;  in  that, 
too  many.  At  length  she  stopped  at  one  where  the  family 
were  seated  round  a  table — chiefly  because  there  was  an  old 
roan  sitting  in  a  cushioned  chair  beside  the  hearth,  and  she 
thought  he  was  a  grandfather  and  would  feel  for  hers. 

There  were  besides,  the  cottager  and  his  wife,  and  three 
young  sturdy  children,  brown  as  berries.  The  request  w  as  no 
sooner  preferred,  than  granted.  The  eldest  boy  ran  to  fetch 
some  milk,  the  second  dragged  two  stools  toward  the  door, 
and  the  youngest  crept  to  his  mother’s  gown,  and  looked  at 
the  strangers  from  beneath  his  sunburnt  hand. 

“  God  save  you,  master,”  said  the  old  cottager,  in  a  thin 
piping  voice,  “  are  you  travelling  far?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  a  long  way,”  replied  the  child  ;  for  her  grand¬ 
father  appealed  to  her. 

“  From  London?  ”  inquired  the  old  man. 

The  child  said  yes. 

Ah !  he  had  been  in  London  many  a  time — used  to  go  there 
often,  once,  with  wagons.  It  was  nigh  two-and-thirty  year 
since  he  had  been  there  last,  an<l  ho  did  hear  say  there  were 
great  changes.  Like  enough!  He  had  changed,  himself, 
since  then.  T  wo-iind-tliirty  year  was  a  longtime,  and  eighty- 
four  a  great  age,  though  there  was  seme  ho  had  known  that 
had  fcvedto  very  hard  upon  a  hundred — and  not  so  hearty  as 
ho,  neither — no,  nothing  like  it. 

“  Sit  thee  down,  master,  in  the  elbow-chair,”  said  tlie  old 
man,  knocking  his  stick  upon  the  brick  floor,  and  trying  to  do 
so,  sharply.  “  Take  a  pinch  out  o’  that  box;  I  do  n’t  take 
much  myself,  for  it  comes  dear,  but  I  find  it  wakes  me  up 
some  times,  and  yet  ye  ’re  but  a  boy  to  me.  I  should  have  a 
son  pretty  nigh  as  old  as  you  if  he  ’d  lived,  but  they  listed 
him  for  a  so’ger — he  come  back  home,  though,  for  all  he  had 
but  one  poor  leg.  He  always  said  he  ’d  be  buried  near  the 
sun-dial  he  used  to  climb  upon  when  he  was  a  baby,  did  my 
poor  boy,  and  his  words  come  true — you  can  see  the  place 
with  your  own  eyes ;  we ’ve  kept  the  turf  up,  ever  since.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  looking  at  his  daughter  with  watery 
eyes,  said  she  need  n’t  be  afraid  that  he  was  going  to  talk 
about  that  any  more.  He  did  n’t  wish  to  trouble  no  body,  and 
if  he  had  troubled  any  body  by  what  he  said,  he  asked  par¬ 
don,  that  was  all. 

The  milk  arrived,  and  the  child  producing  her  little  basket, 
and  selecting  its  best  fragments  for  her  grandfather,  they  made 
j  a  hearty  meal.  The  furniture  of  the  room  was  very  homely, 
of  course — a  few  rough  chairs  and  a  table,  a  corner  cupboard 
with  their  little  stock  of  crockery  and  delf,  a  gaudy  tea-tray, 
representing  a  lady  in  bright  red,  walking  out  with  a  very  blue 
I  parasol,  a  few  coininun-colured  scripture  subject*  in  frames 
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upon  the  wall  and  chimney,  an  old  dwarf  clothes-presa  and 
an  eight-day  clock,  with  a  few  bright  saucepans  and  a  kettle 
comprised  the  whole.  But  every  thing  was  clean  and  neat, 
and  as  the  child  glanced  round,  she  felt  a  tranquil  air  of  com* 
fort  and  content  to  which  she  had  long  been  accustomed. 

**  How  far  is  it  to  any  town  or  village  1  ”  she  asked  of  the 
husband. 

A  matter  of  good  five  miles,  my  dear,’'  was  the  reply ; 
“  but  you  ’re  not  going  on  to*night  1  ” 

"  Yes,  yes,  Nell,”  said  the  old  man  hastily,  urging  her  too 
by  signs.  ”  F'urther  on,  further  on,  darling,  further  away  if 
we  walk  till  midnight.” 

”  There ’s  a  good  bam  hard  by,  master,”  said  the  man,  ”  or 
there ’s  travellers’  lodgings,  I  know,  at  the  Plow  an  Harrer. 
Excuse  me,  but  you  do  seem  a  little  tired,  and  unless  you  ’re 
very  anxious  to  get  on — ” 

”  Yes,  yes,  we  are,”  retumea  the  old  man  fretfully.  “Fur¬ 
ther  away,  dear  Nell,  pray  further  away.” 

“  We  must  go  on,  indeed,”  said  the  child,  yielding  to  his 
restless  wish.  “  We  thank  you  very  much,  but  we  cannot 
stop  so  soon.  I ’m  quite  ready,  grandfather.” 

But  the  woman  bad  observed,  from  the  young  wanderer’s 
gait,  that  one  of  her  little  feet  was  blistered  and  sore,  and  be¬ 
ing  a  woman  and  a  mother  too,  she  would  not  suffer  her  to  go 
until  she  had  washed  the  place  and  applied  some  simple  rem¬ 
edy,  which  she  did  so  carefully,  and  with  such  a  gentle  hand 
— rough-grained  and  hard  though  it  was  with  work — that  the 
child’s  heart  was  too  full  to  sulmit  of  her  saving  more  than  a 
fer\'ent  “  God  bless  you  !”  nor  could  she  look  back  nor  trust 
herself  to  speak  until  they  had  left  the  cottage  some  distance 
behind.  When  she  turned  her  head,  she  saw  that  the  whole 
family,  even  the  old  grandfather,  were  standing  in  the  road 
watching  them  as  they  went;  aad  so,  with  many  waves  of  the 
hand,  and  cheering  n^s,  and  on  one  side  at  least  not  without 
tears,  they  parted  company. 

They  trudged  forward,  more  slowly  and  painfully  than  they 
they  had  done  yet,  for  another  mile  or  thereabouts,  when  they 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels  behind  them,  and  looking  round 
observed  an  empty  cart  approaching  pretty  briskly.  The 
driver  on  coming  up  to  them  stopped  his  horse  and  looked 
earnestly  at  Nell. 

“  Did  n’t  you  stop  to  rest  at  a  cottage  yonder,”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  child. 

“  Ah  !  they  asked  me  to  look  out  for  you,”  said  the  man. 
“  I ’m  going  your  way.  Give  me  your  hand — jump  up,  mas¬ 
ter.” 

This  was  a  great  relief,  for  they  were  very  much  fatigued 
and  could  scarcely  crawl  along.  To  them  the  jolting  cart 
was  a  luxurious  carriage,  and  the  ride  the  most  delicious  in 
the  world.  Nell  had  scarcely  settled  herself  on  a  little  heap 
of  straw  in  oae  corner,  when  she  fell  asleep,  fur  the  first  time 
that  day. 

She  was  awakened  by  the  stopping  of  the  cart,  which  was 
about  to  turn  up  a  bye  lane.  The  driver  kindly  got  down  to 
help  her  out,  and  pointing  to  some  trees  at  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance  before  them,  said  that  the  town  lay  there,  and  that  they 
had  better  bake  the  path  which  they  would  see,  leading 
through  the  church-yard.  Accordingly,  towards  this  spot 
they  diiccted  their  weary  steps. 

CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  they  reached  the  wicket-gate  at 
which  the  path  began,  and,  as  the  rain  falls  upon  the  just  and 
unjuatalike,  it  shed  its  warm  tint  even  upon  the  resting  places 
of  the  dead,  and  bade  them  be  of  good  hope  for  its  rising  on 
the  morning.  The  church  was  old  and  gray,  with  ivy  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  walls  and  round  the  porch.  Shunning  the  tombs,  it 
crept  about  the  mounds,  beneath  which  slept  poor  bumble 
men,  twining  for  them  the  first  wreaths  they  had  ever  won, 
but  wreaths  less  liable  to  wither  and  far  mute  lasting  in  their 
kind,  tlan  some  which  were  graven  deep  in  stone  and  marble, 
and  told  in  pompous  tenns  of  virtues  meekly  hidden  for  many 
a  year,  and  only  revealed  at  last  to  executors  and  mourning 
legatees. 

The  clergyman’s  horse,  stumbling  with  a  dull  blunt  sound 
among  the  graves,  was  cropping  tlie  grass  ;  at  once  deriving 
orthodox  consolation  from|tlie  dead  paristiioncrs,  and  enforcing 
last  Sunday’s  text  that  this  was  what  all  flesh  came  to ;  a  lean 
ass  who  had  sought  to  expound  it  also,  without  being  qalified 
and  ordained,  was  pricking  his  ears  in  an  empty  pound  hard 
by,  and  looking  with  hungry  eyes  upon  his  priestly  neighbor. 

The  old  man  and  the  child  quitted  the  gravel  path  and 


strayed  among  the  tombs ;  for  there  the  ground  was  soft,  and 
easy  to  their  feet.  As  they  passed  behind  the  church,  tired, 
they  heard  voices  near  at  hand,  and  presently  came  on  those 
who  had  spoken. 

They  were  two  men  who  were  seated  in  easy  attitudes  upon 
the  grass,  and  so  busily  engaged  as  to  be  at  first  unconscious 
of  intruders.  It  was  not  difficult  to  divine  that  they  were  of  a 
class  of  itinerant  showmen— exhibitors  of  the  freaks  of  Punch 
— for,  perched  cross-legged  upon  a  tombstone  behind  them, 
was  the  figure  of  that  hero  himself,  his  nose  and  chin  as  hook¬ 
ed  and  his  face  as  beaming  as  usual.  Perhaps  his  impertur¬ 
bable  character  was  never  more  strikingly  developed,  for  he 
preserved  his  usual  equable  smile  notwithstanding  that  his 
body  was  dangling  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  all  loose 
and  limp  and  shapeless,  while  his  long  peaked  cap,  unequally 
balamced  against  his  exceedingly  slight  legs,  threatened  every 
instant  to  bring  him  toppling  down. 

In  part  scattered  upon  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  two 
men,  and  in  part  jumbled  together  in  a  long  flat  box,  were  the 
other  persons  of  the  Drama.  The  hero’s  wife  and  one  child, 
the  hobby-horse,  the  doctor,  the  foreign  gentleman  who  not 
being  familiar  with  the  language  is  unable  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  to  express  his  ideas  otherwise  than  by  the  utterance  of 
the  word  “  Shallabalah”  three  distincts  times,  the  radical 
neighbor  who  will  by  no  means  admit  that  a  tin  bell  is  an  or¬ 
gan,  the  executioner,  and  the  devil,  were  all  here.  Their 
owners  had  evidently  come  to  that  spot  to  make  some  needful 
repairs  in  the  stage  arrangements;  for  one  of  them  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  binding  together  a  small  gallows  with  thread,  while 
the  other  was  intent  upon  fixing  a  new  black  wig,  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  hammer  and  some  tacks,  upon  the  head  of  ihoiadi- 
cal  neighbor,  who  had  been  beaten  bald. 

They  raised  their  eyes  when  the  old  man  and  his  young 
companion  were  close  upon  them,  and  pausing  in  their  work, 
returned  their  looks  of  curiosity.  One  of  them,  the  actual  ex¬ 
hibitor  no  doubt,  was  a  little  merry-faced  man,  with  a  twink¬ 
ling  eye  and  a  red  nose,  who  seemed  to  have  unconsciously 
imbibed  something  of  his  hero’s  character.  The  other — that 
was  he  who  took  the  money — had  rather  a  careful  and  cau¬ 
tious  look,  which  was  perhaps  inseparable  from  his  occupa¬ 
tion  also. 

The  merry  man  was  the  first  to  greet  the  strangers  with  a 
nod ;  and  following  the  old  man’s  eyes,  ha  observed  that  per¬ 
haps  that  was  the  first  time  be  had  ever  seen  a  Punch  oif  the 
stage.  (Punch,  it  may  be  remarked,  seemed  to  be  pointing 
with  the  tip  of  his  cap  to  a  most  flourishing  epitaph,  and  to 
be  chuckling  over  it  with  all  his  heart.) 

“  Why  do  you  come  here  to  do  this  7  ”  said  the  old  man, 
sitting  down  beside  them,  and  looking  at  the  figures  with  ex¬ 
treme  delight. 

“Why  you  see,”  rejoined  the  little  man,  “  we ’re  putting 
up  for  to-night  at  the  public-house  yonder,  and  it  would  n’t 
do  to  let  ’em  see  the  present  company  undergoing  repair.” 

“  No  !  ”  cried  the  old  man,  making  signs  to  Nell  to  listen, 
“  why  not,  eh  7  why  not  ^  ” 

“  Because  it  would  destroy  all  the  delusion,  and  take 
away  all  the  interest,  would  n’t  it  7  ”  replied  the  little  man. 
“  Would  you  care  a  ha’  penny  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  if  you 
know’d  him  in  private  and  without  his  wig  7  certainly  not.” 

“  Good  7  ”  said  the  old  man,  venturing  to  touch  one  cf  the 
puppets,  and  drawing  away  his  hand  with  a  shrill  laugh. 
“  Are  you  going  to  show  ’em  to-night  7  are  you  7  ” 

“  That  is  the  intention,  governor,”  replied  the  other ;  “  and 
unless  I ’m  much  mistaken  Tommy  Codlin  is  a  calculating  at 
this  minute  what  we ’ve  lost  through  your  coming  upon  us. 
Cheer  up.  Tommy,  it  can ’t  be  much.’’ 

The  little  man  accompanied  these  latter  words  with  a 
wink,  expressive  of  the  estimates  he  bad  formed  of  the  tra¬ 
veller’s  finances. 

To  this  Mr.  Codlin,  who  had  a  surly,  grumbling  manner, 
replied,  as  lie  twiched  Punch  off  the  tombstone  and  flung  him 
into  the  box. 

“  I  do  n’t  care  if  we  have  n’t  lost  a  farden,  bat  you’re  too 
free.  If  you  stood  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  see  the  public’s 
faces  as  I  do,  you ’d  know  human  natur’  better.” 

“  Ah!  it ’s  been  the  spoiling  of  you.  Tommy,  your  taking  to 
that  branch,”  rejoined  his  companion.  “  W’hen  you  played 
the  ghost  in  the  reg’lar  drama  in  the  fairs,  you  believed  in 
everything — except  ghosts.  But  now  you  ’re  a  universal  mis- 
truster.  I  never  see  a  man  so  changed.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Mr.  Codlin,  with  the  air  of  a  discon¬ 
tented  philosopher.  “  I  know  better  now,  and  p’raps  I ’m 
sorry  for  it.” 
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Turning  over  the  figures  in  the  box  like  one  who  knew  and  ] 
despised  them,  Mr.  Codlin  drew  one  forth  ami  held  it  up  for  j 
the  inspection  of  his  friend.  1 

“  Look  here  ;  here ’s  all  this  Judy’s  clothes  falling  to  pieces 
again.  You  have  n’t  got  a  neetlle  and  thread,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

The  little  man  shook  his  head,  and  scratched  it  ruefully  as  | 
he  contemplated  this  severe  indisposition  of  a  principal  per¬ 
former.  Seeing  that  they  were  at  a  loss,  the  child  said  timid¬ 
ly  : 

“  I  have  a  needle,  sir,  in  my  basket,  and  thread  too.  Will 
you  let  me  try  to  mend  it  for  you  7  I  think  I  can  do  it  neater  i 
than  you  could.”  j 

Even  Mr.  Codlin  had  nothing  to  urge  against  a  proposal  so 
seasonable.  Nelly,  kneeling  down  beside  the  box,  was  soon  ! 
busily  engaged  in  her  task,  and  accomplished  it  to  a  miracle,  j 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  the  merry  little  man  looked  j 
at  her  with  an  interest  which  did  not  appear  to  be  diminished 
when  he  glanced  at  her  helpless  companion.  When  she  had 
finished  her  work,  he  thanked  her,  and  inquired  whither  they 
wore  travelling. 

o  N — no  further  to  night,  I  think,”  said  the  child,  looking 
towards  her  grandfather. 

“  If  you  ’re  wanting  a  place  to  stop  at,”  the  man  remarked, 

“  I  should  advise  you  to  take  up  at  the  same  house  with  us.  I 
That ’s  it — the  long,  low,  white  house  there.  It 's  very  cheap.” 

The  old  man,  notwithstanding  his  fatigue,  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  churchyard  all  night  if  his  aew  acciuaintance 
had  staid  there  too.  As  he  yielded  to  this  suggestioi^  ready 
and  rapturous  assent,  they  all  rose  and  walked  away  rogetber; 
he  keeping  close  to  the  box  of  puppets  in  which  ho  was  quite 
absorbed,  the  merry  little  man  carrying  it  slung  over  his  arm  by  a 
strap  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose,  Nelly  having  hold  of  her 
grandfather’s  hand,  and  Mr.  Codlin  sauntering  slowly  behind 
casting  up  at  the  church  tower  and  neighboring  trees  such 
looks  as  he  was  accustomed  in  town  practice  to  direct  to 
drawing-room  and  nursery  windows,  when  seeking  for  a  pro¬ 
fitable  spot  on  which  to  plant  the  show. 

The  public  house  was  kept  by  a  fat  old  landlord  and  land¬ 
lady,  who  made  no  objection  to  receiving  their  new  guests, 
but  praised  Nelly’s  beauty  and  were  at  once  prepossessed  in 
her  behalf.  There  was  no  other  company  in  the  kitchen  but 
the  two  showmen,  and  the  child  felt  very  thankful  that  they 
had  fallen  upon  such  good  quarters.  The  landlady  was  very 
much  astonished  to  learn  that  they  had  come  all  the  way  from 
London,  and  appeared  to  have  no  little  curiosity  touching  their 
farther  destination.  The  child  parried  her  inquiries  as  well 
as  she  could,  and  with  no  great  trouble,  for  finding  that  they 
appeared  to  give  her  pain,  the  old  lady  desisted. 

“  These  two  gentlemen  have  ordered  supper  in  an  hour’s 
time,”  she  said,  taking  her  into  the  bar ;  “  and  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  sup  with  thorn.  Meantime  you  shall  have  a  little 
taste  of  something  that  ’ll  do  you  good,  for  I ’m  sure  you  must 
want  it  after  all  you  ’ve  gone  through  to-day.  Now,  rlo  n’t  j 
look  after  the  old  gentleman,  because  when  you’ve  drank  that, 
he  shall  have  some  too.” 

As  nothing  could  induce  the  child  to  leave  him  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  or  to  touch  any  thing  in  which  he  was  not  the  first  and 
greatest  sharer,  the  old  lady  was  obliged  to  help  him  first.  ^ 
When  they  had  been  thus  refreshed,  tlie  whole  house  hurried  ! 
away  into  an.empty  stable  w’here  the  show  stood,  and  where,  j 
by  the  light  of  a  few  flaring  candles  stuck  round  a  hoop  which  | 
hung  by  a  line  from  the  ceiling,  it  was  to  be  forthwitli  exliib-  I 
ited.  j 

And  now  Mr.  Thomas  Codlin,  the  misanthrope,  after  blow-  j 
ing  away  at  the  I’an’s  pipes  until  he  was  intensely  wretched, 
took  his  station  on  one  side  of  the  checked  drapery  which 
concealed  the  mover  of  the  figures,  and  putting  his  hands  in  j 
his  pockets  prepared  to  reply  to  all  questions  and  remarks  of 
Punch,  and  to  make  a  dismal  iuint  of  being  his  most  intimate  pri¬ 
vate  friend,  of  believing  in  him  to  the  fullest  and  most  unlimited 
extent,  of  knowing  that  he  enjoyed  day  and  night  a  merry  and 
glorious  existence  in  that  temple,  and  that  he  was  at  all  times 
and  under  every  circumstanoe  the  same  intelligent  and  joyful 
person  that  the  spectators  then  beheUl  him.  All  this  Mr. 
Codlin  did  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
for  the  worst  and  was  quite  resigned ;  his  eye  slowly  wan¬ 
dering  about  during  the  briskest  repartee  to  observe  the  cflect 
upon  the  audience,  and  particularly  the  impression  made  upon 
the  landlord  and  landlady,  which  might  be  productive  of  very 
important  results  in  connection  with  the  supper. 

Upon  this  head,  however,  he  had  no  cause  for  any  anxiety 
for  the  whole  performance  was  applauded  to  the  echo,  and 
voluntary  contributions  were  showered  in  with  a  liberality 
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which  te8tifie<l  yet  more  strongly  to  the  general  delight.— 
Among  the  laughter  none  was  more  loud  and  frequent  than 
the  old  man’s.  Nell’s  was  unheard,  for  she,  poor  child,  with 
her  head  drooping  on  his  shoulder,  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
slept  too  soundly  to  be  roused  by  any  of  his  eflurts  to  awaken 
her  to  a  participation  in  his  glee. 

The  supper  was  very  goo«l.  but  she  was  too  tired  to  eat, 
and  yet  would  nut  leave  the  old  man  until  she  ha«i  kissed  him 
in  his  betl.  He,  happily  insensible  to  every  care  and  anxiety, 
sat  listening  with  a  vacant  smile  and  admiring  face  to  all  that 
his  new  friends  said ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  retired  yawn¬ 
ing  to  their  room,  that  ho  folKiwed  the  child  up  stairs. 

It  was  but  a  loft  pariilioneil  into  two  compartments,  where 
they  were  to  rest,  but  they  were  well  pleased  with  their 
lodging  and  had  hopeii  for  none  so  giMid.  The  old  man 
was  uneasy  when  ho  had  lain  down,  anil  begged  that 
Nell  would  come  and  sit  at  his  bedside  as  she  hail  done  for 
so  many  nights.  She  hastened  to  him,  and  sat  there  till  ho 
slept. 

There  was  a  little  window,  hardly  more  than  a  chink  in 
the  wall,  in  her  room,  and  when  she  left  him,  sha  opened  it, 
quite  wondering  at  the  silence.  The  sight  of  the  old  church 
and  the  graves  about  it  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  dark  trees 
whispering  among  themselves,  made  her  more  thoughtful 
than  before.  She  closed  the  window  again,  and  sitting  down 
upon  the  bed,  thought  of  the  life  that  was  before  them. 

She  had  a  litrlo  money,  but  it  was  very  little,  and  when 
that  was  gone,  they  must  begin  to  beg.  There  was  one  piece 
of  gold  among  it,  and  an  emergency  might  come  when  its 
worth  to  them  would  be  increased  a  hundred  fold.  It  would 
be  best  to  hide  this  coin,  and  never  pnxluce  it  unless  their  case 
was  absolutely  desperate,  and  no  other  resource  was  left  them. 

Her  resolution  taken,  she  sewed  the  piece  of  gold  into  her 
dress,  and  going  to  bed  with  a  lighter  heart  sunk  into  a  deep 
slumber. 

CHAPTBR  THE  SCVXHTEENTH 

Annthar  bright  day  shining  in  through  the  small  casement, 
and  claiming  fellowship  with  the  kindred  eyes  of  the  child, 
awoke  her.  At  sight  of  the  strange  room  and  its  unaccus¬ 
tomed  objects  she  started  up  in  alarm,  wondering  how  she  had 
been  moved  from  the  familiar  chamber  in  which  she  seemed 
to  have  fallen  asleep  last  night,  end  whither  she  had  been  con¬ 
veyed.  But  another  glance  around  called  to  her  mind  all  that 
had  lately  passed,  and  she  sprung  from  her  bed,  hoping  and 
trustful.  " 

It  was  yet  early,  and  the  old  man  being  still  asleep,  she 
walked  out  into  the  churchyard,  brushing  the  dew  from  the 
long  grass  with  her  feet,  and  often  turning  aside  into  places 
where  it  grew  longer  than  in  others,  that  she  might  not  tread 
upon  the  graves.  She  felt  a  curious  kind  of  pleasure  in  lin¬ 
gering  among  these  houses  of  the  ilead,  and  read  the  inscriji- 
tions  on  the  tombs  of  the  good  people  (a  great  number  of  good 
people  were  buned  there,)  passing  on  from  one  to  another  with 
increasing  interest. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  place,  as  such  a  place  should  be,  save 
for  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  who  had  built  their  nests  among 
the  branches  of  some  toll  old  trees,  and  were  calling  to  one 
another,  high  up  in  air.  First  one  sleek  bird,  hovering  near 
his  ragged  house  as  it  swung  and  dangled  in  the  wind,  uttereil 
his  hoarse  cry,  quite  by  chance  as  it  would  seem,  and  in  a  so¬ 
ber  tone  as  though  he  were  but  talking  to  himself.  Another 
answered,  and  he  called  again,  but  louder  than  before;  tlien 
another  spoke  and  then  another;  aad  each  time  the  first,  ag¬ 
gravated  by  contradiction,  insisteil  on  his  case  more  strongly. 
Other  voices,  silent  till  now,  struck  in  from  boughs  lawer  down 
and  higher  up  and  midway,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  and  from 
the  tree-tops ;  and  others,  arriving  hastily  from  the  greychurca 
turrets  and  old  belfry  window,  joined  the  clamour  which  ros« 
and  fell,  and  swelled  and  dropped  again,  and  still  went  on; 
and  all  this  noisy  contention  amidst  a  skimming  to  and  fro, 
and  lighting  on  fresh  branches  and  frequent  change  of  place, 
which  satirised  the  old  reatleisness  of  those  who  lay  so  still 
beneath  the  moss  and  turf  below,  and  the  uselesa  strife  in 
which  they  had  worn  away  their  lives. 

Frequently  raising  her  eyes  to  the  trees  whence  these  sounds 
came  down,  and  feeling  as  though  tbej*  made  the  place  more 
quiet  than  perfect  silence  would  have  done,  the  chilil  loitered 
from  grave  to  grave,  now  stopping  to  replace  with  careful 
hands  the  bramble  which  had  started  from  some  green  mound 
it  helped  to  keep  in  shape,  and  now  peeping  through  one  of 
the  low  latticed  windows  into  the  church,  with  its  wornvwaten 
books  upon  the  desks,  and  baize  of  whitened -green  moulder- 
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inf  from  the  pew  sides  and  leaving  the  naked  wood  to  view. 
There  were  the  seats  where  the  peor  old  people  sat,  worn 
spare,  and  yellow  like  themselves;  the  rugged  font  where 
children  had  their  names,  the  homely  altar  where  they  had 
knelt  in  after  life,  the  plain  black  tressels  that  bore  their 
weight  on  their  last  visit  to  the  cool  old  shady  church.  Every 
thing  told  of  long  use  and  quiet  slow  decay ;  the  very  bell* 
rope  in  the  porch  was  frayed  into  a  fringe,  and  hoary  with  old 
«g«. 

She  was  looking  at  a  humble  stone  which  told  of  a  young 
man  who  had  died  at  twenty*three  years  old,  fifty-five  years 
ago,  when  she  heard  a  faltering  step  approaching,  and  look¬ 
ing  round  saw  a  feeble  woman  bent  with  the  weight  of  years, 
who  tottered  to  the  foot  of  that  same  grave  and  asked  her  to 
read  the  writing  on  the  stone.  The  old  woman  thanked  her 
when  she  had  done,  saying  that  she  had  had  the  words  by 
heart  for  many  a  long,  long  year,  but  could  not  sea  them 
now. 

“  Were  you  his  mother?  ”  said  the  child. 

1  was  his  wife,  my  dear.” 

She  the  wife  of  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty !  Ah, 
true !  It  was  fifty-five  years  ago. 

**  You  wonder  to  hear  me  say  that,*'  remarked  the  old  wo¬ 
man,  shaking  her  heiul.  You  ’re  not  the  first.  Older  folk 
than  you  have  wondered  at  the  same  thing  before  now.  Yes, 
1  was  his  wife.  Death  does  n’t  change  us  more  than  life,  my 
dear.” 

“  Do  you  come  here  often  7  ”  asked  the  child. 

”  1  sit  here  very  often  in  the  summer  time,”  she  answered  ; 

1  used  to  come  here  once  to  cry  and  mourn,  but  that  was  a 
weary  while  ago,  bless  God  !  ” 

1  pluck  the  daisies  as  they  grow,  and  take  them  home,” 
said  the  old  woman  after  a  short  silence.  “  1  like  no  Bowers 
so  well  as  these,  and  have  n't  for  five-and-fifty  years.  It  ’s  a 
long  time,  and  1  ’m  getting  very  old  !  ” 

Then  growing  garrulous  upon  a  theme  which  was  new  to 
one  listener  though  it  were  but  a  child,  she  told  her  how  she 
had  wept  and  moaned  and  prayed  to  die  herself,  when  this 
happened ;  and  how  when  slie  first  came  to  that  place,  a  young 
creature  strong  in  love  and  grief,  she  had  hoped  that  her 
heart  was  breaking  as  it  seemed  to  be.  But  that  time  passed 
by,  and  although  she  continued  te  be  sad  when  she  came  there, 
still  she  could  bear  to  come,  and  so  went  on  until  it  was  pain 
no  longer,  but  a  solemn  pleasure,  and  a  duty  she  had  learned 
to  like.  And  now  that  five-and-fitty  years  were  gone,  she 
spoke  of  the  dead  man  as  if  he  had  been  her  son  or  grandson, 
with  a  kind  of  pity  for  his  youth,  growing  out  of  her  own  old 
age,  and  an  exalting  of  his  strength  and  manly  beauty  as  com¬ 
pared  with  her  own  weakness  and  decay  ;  and  yet  she  spoke 
about  him  as  her  husband  too,  and  thinking  of  herself  in  con¬ 
nection  with  him,  as  she  used  to  be  and  not  as  she  was  now, 
talked  of  their  meeting  in  another  world  as  if  he  were  dead 
but  yesterday,  and  she,  separated  from  her  former  self,  were 
thinking  of  the  happiness  of  that  comely  girl  who  seemed  to 
have  died  with  him. 

The  child  left  her  gathering  the  flowers  that  grew  upon  the 
grave,  and  thoughtfully  retraced  her  steps. 

The  old  man  was  by  this  time  up  and  dressed.  Mr.  Cod- 
lin,  still  doomed  to  contemplate  the  harsh  realities  of  exis¬ 
tence,  was  packing  among  his  linen  the  candle-ends  which  had 
been  saved  from  the  previous  night's  performance  ;  while  his 
companion  received  the  compliments  of  all  the  loungers  in  the 
suble-yard,  who,  unable  to  separate  him  from  the  mastermind 
of  Punch,  set  him  down  as  next  in  importance  to  that  merry 
outlaw,  and  loved  him  scarcely  less.  When  he  had  sufficient¬ 
ly  acknowledged  his  popularity  he  came  in  to  breakfast,  at 
which  meal  they  all  sat  down  together. 

”  And  where  are  you  going  t<^ay  7”  said  the  Itttle  man, 
addressing  himself  to  Neil. 

“  Indeed,  I  hardly  know,— we  have  not  determined  yet,” 
replied  the  child. 

“  We  ’re  going  on  to  the  races,”  said  the  little  man.  “  If 
that ’s  your  way  and  you  like  to  have  us  for  company,  let  us 
travel  together.  If  you  prefer  going  alone,  only  say  the  word 
and  you  ’ll  find  that  we  sha’  n’t  trouble  you.” 

“We  ’ll  go  with  you,”  said  the  old  man.  “  Nell,— with 
them,  with  them.” 

The  child  considered  for  a  moment,  and  reflecting  that  she 
must  shortly  beg,  and  could  scarcely  hope  to  do  so  at  a  better 
place  than  where  crowds  of  rich  ladies  and  gentlensen  were 
assembled  together  for  purposes  of  enjoyment  and  festivity, 
determined  to  accompany  these  men  so  far.  She  therefore 
thanked  the  little  man  for  hU  offer,  and  said,  glancing  timidly 


towards  his  friend,  that  if  there  was  no  objection  to  their  ac¬ 
companying  them  as  far  as  the  race  town — 

“  Objection !  ”  said  the  little  man.  “  Now  be  gracious  for 
once.  Tommy,  and  say  that  you ’d  rather  they  went  with  us. 
I  know  you  would.  Be  gracious.  Tommy.” 

”  Trotters,”  said  Mr.  Codlin,  who  talked  very  slowly  and 
ate  very  greedily,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  philosophers  and 
misanthropes ;  “  you  ’re  tos  free.” 

“  Why,  what  harm  can  it  do?  ”  urged  the  other. 

“  No  harm  at  all  in  this  particular  case,  perhaps,”  replied 
Mr.  Codlin ;  but  the  principle  *s  a  dangerous  one,  and  you  ’re 
too  free,  I  tell  you.” 

“  Well,  are  they  to  go  with  us  or  not?  ” 

”  Yes,  they  are,”  said  Mr.  Codlin ;  ”  but  you  might  have 
made  a  favor  of  it,  might  n’t  you  ?  ” 

The  real  name  of  the  little  man  was  Harris,  but  it  had 
gradually  merged  into  the  less  euphonious  one  of  Trotters, 
which,  w  th  the  prefatory  adjective,  Short,  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  reason  of  the  small  size  of  his  legs.  Short  Trot¬ 
ters,  however,  being  a  compound  name,  inconvenient  of  use  in 
friendly  dialogue,  the  gentleman  on  whom  it  had  been  bestowed 
was  known  among  his  intimates  either  as  ”  Short”  or 
“  Trotters,”  and  was  seldom  accosted  at  full  length  as  Short 
Trotters,  except  in  formal  conversations  and  on  occasions  of 
ceremony. 

Short,  then,  or  Trotters,  as  the  reader  pleases,  returned  un¬ 
to  tlie  remonstrance  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Codlin  a  jocose 
answer  calculated  to  turn  aside  his  discontent;  and  applying 
himself  with  great  relish  to  the  cold  boiled  beef,  the  tea,  and 
bread  and  butter,  strongly  impressed  upon  his  companions 
that  they  should  do  the  like.  Mr.  Codlin  indeed  required  no 
such  persuasion,  as  he  had  already  eat  as  much  as  he  could 
possibly  carry  and  was  now  moistening  his  clay  with  strong 
ale,  whereof  he  took  deep  draughts  with  a  silent  relish  and 
invited  nobody  to  partake, — thus  again  strongly  indicating  his 
misanthropical  turn  of  mind. 

Breakfast  being  at  length  over,  Mr.  Codlin  called  the  bill, 
and  charging  the  ale  to  the  company  generally  (a  practice  al¬ 
so  savoring  of  misanthropy)  divided  the  sum-total  into  two 
fair  and  equal  parts,  assigning  one  moiety  to  himself  and 
friend,  and  the  other  to  Nelly  and  her  grandfather.  These 
being  duly  discharged  and  all  things  ready  for  their  departure, 
they  took  farewell  of  the  landlord  and  landlady  and  resumed 
their  journey. 

And  here  Mr.  Codlin’s  false  position  in  society  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  wrought  upon  his  wounded  spirit,  were  strongly  illus¬ 
trated  ;  for  whereas  he  had  been  last  uight  accosted  by  Mr. 
Punch  as  “master,”  and  had  by  inference  lefttho  audience  to 
understand  that  he  maintained  that  individual  for  his  own  lux¬ 
urious  entertainment  and  delight,  here  he  was,  noiA ,  painfully 
walking  beneath  the  burden  of  that  same  Punch's  temple,  and 
bearing  it  bodily  upon  his  shoulders  on  u  sultry  day  and  along 
a  dusty  road.  In  place  of  enlivening  his  patron  with  a  con¬ 
stant  fire  of  wit  or  the  cheerful  rattle  of  his  quanvr-staflf  on 
the  heads  of  his  relations  and  acquaintances,  here  was  that 
beaming  Punch  utterly  devoid  of  spific,  all  slack  and  droop¬ 
ing  in  a  dark  box,  with  his  legs  doubled  up  round  his  neck, 
and  not  one  of  his  social  qualities  remaining. 

Mr.  Codlin  trudged  heavily  on,  exchanging  a  word  or  two 
at  intervals  with  Short,  and  stopping  to  rest  and  growl  occa¬ 
sionally.  Short  led  the  way;  with  the  fiat  box,  the  private 
luggage  (whicli  was  not  extensive)  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  a 
brazen  trumpet  slung  from  his  shoulder-blade.  Nell  and  her 
grandfather  walked  next  him  on  either  hand,  and  Thomas 
Codlin  brought  up  the  rear. 

When  they  came  to  any  town  or  village,  or  even  to  a  de¬ 
tached  house  of  good  appearance.  Short  blew  a  blast  upon 
the  brazen  trumpet  and  carolled  a  fragment  of  a  song  in  that 
hilarious  tone  common  to  Punches  and  their  ctnsorts.  If 
people  hurried  to  the  windows,  Mr.  Codlin  pitched  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  hsistily  unfurling  the  drapery  and  concealing  Short 
therewith,  flourished  hysterically  on  the  Pipes  and  performed 
an  air.  Then  the  entertainment  began  as  soon  as  might  be  ; 
Mr.  Codlin  having  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on  its  length 
and  of  protracting  or  expediting  the  time  for  the  hero’s  final 
triumph  over  the  enemy  of  mankind,  according  as  be  judged 
that  the  after-crop  of  half-pence  would  be  plentiful  or  seant. 
When  it  had  been  gathered  in  to  the  last  farthing,  he  resumed 
his  load  and  on  they  went  again. 

Sometimes  they  played  out  the  toll  across  a  bridge  or  ferry, 
and  once  exhibited  by  particular  desire  at  a  turnpike,  where 
the  collector,  being  drunk  in  his  solitude,  paid  down  a  shilling 
to  have  it  to  himself.  There  was  ene  small  place  of  rich  pro- 
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mite  in  which  their  hopet  were  blighted,  for  a  favorite  charac* 
ter  in  the  play  having  golddace  upon  hit  coat  and  beisg  a  | 
meddling  wooden>headed  fellow,  was  held  to  be  a  libel  on  the  ! 
beadle,  for  which  reason  the  authorities  enforced  a  quick  re-  | 
treat ;  but  they  were  generally  well  received,  and  seldom  left  | 
a  town  without  a  troop  of  ragged  children  shouting  at  their 
heels. 

They  made  a  long  day’s  journey,  despite  these  interruptions, 
and  were  yet  upon  the  road  when  the  moon*  was  shining  in 
the  sky.  Short  beguiled  the  time  with  songs  and  jests,  and 
made  the  best  of  every  thing  that  happened.  Mr.  Codlin,  on  i 
the  other  hand,  cursed  his  fate,  and  all  the  hollow  things  of 
earth  (but  Punch  especially),  and  limped  along  with  the  the¬ 
atre  on  his  back,  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  chagrin. 

They  had  stopped  to  rest  beneath  a  finger-post  where  four  i 
roads  met,  and  Mr.  Codlin  in  bis  deep  misanthropy  had  let 
down  the  drapery  and  seated  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the 
show,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes  and  disdainful  of  the  company 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  when  two  monstrous  shadows  were 
seen  stalking  towards  them  from  a  turning  in  the  road  by 
which  they  had  come.  The  child  was  at  first  quite  terrified 
by  the  sight  of  these  gaunt  giants — for  such  they  looked  as 
they  advanced  with  lofty  strides  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
trees — but  Short,  telling  her  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  blew 
a  blast  upon  the  trumpet,  which  was  answered  by  a  cheerful 
shout. 

“  It’s  Grinder’s  lot,  an’tit?  ”  cried  Mr.  Short  in  a  loud  key. 

“  Yes,”  replied  a  couple  of  shrill  voices. 

"Come  on  then,”  said  Short.  "  Let ’s  have  a  look  at  you. 

1  thought  it  was  you.” 

Thus  invited,  "Grinder’s  lot”  approached  with  redoubled 
speed  and  soon  came  up  with  the  little  party.  Mr.  Grinder’s 
company,  familiarly  termed  a  lot,  consisted  of  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  and  a  young  lady  on  stilts,  and  Mr.  Grinder  himself, 
who  used  his  natural  legs  for  pedestrian  purposes  and  carried 
at  his  back  a  drum.  The  public  costume  of  the  young  peo-  ; 
pie  was  of  Highland  kind,  but  the  night  being  damp  and 
cold,  the  young  gentleman  wore  over  his  kilt  a  man’s  pea  ; 
jacket  reaching  to  his  ankles,  and  a  glazed  bat ;  the  young 
lady  ton  was  mullled  in  an  old  cloth  pelisse  and  had  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  about  her  head.  Their  Scotch  bonnets,  orna¬ 
mented  with  plumes  of  jet  black  feathers,  Mr.  Grinder  carried 
on  his  instrument. 

"  Bound  for  the  races,  I  see,”  said  Mr.  Grinder,  coming  up 
out  of  breath.  "So  are  we.  How  are  you.  Short?”  With 
that  they  shook  hands  in  a  very  friendly  meuiner.  The  young 
people  l^ing  too  high  up  for  the  ordinary  salutations,  saluted  i 
Short  after  their  own  fashion.  The  young  gentleman  twisted 
up  his  right  stilt  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  the 
young  lady  rattled  her  tambourine. 

"  Practice  '/ '’  said  Short,  pointing  to  the  stilts. 

"  No,”  returned  Grinder.  “  It  comes  either  to  walkin’  in 
’em  or  carryin’  of  ’em,  and  they  like  walkin’  in  ’em  best. —  ; 
It’s  wery  pleasant  for  the  prospects.  Which  road  are  you  ! 
takin’  ?  We  go  the  nighest.”  | 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,”  said  Short,  "  that  we  were  going  the  j 
longest  way,  because  then  we  could  stop  for  the  night,  a  mile 
and  a  half  on.  But  three  or  four  mile  gained  to-night  is  so 
many  saved  to-morrow,  and  if  you  keep  on,  I  think  our  best 
way  is  to  do  the  same.” 

"  Where ’s  your  partner  7  ”  inquired  Grinder. 

"  Here  he  is,”  cried  Mr.  Thotnas  Codlin,  presenting  his 
head  and  face  in  the  proscenium  of  the  stage,  and  exhibiting 
an  expression  of  cour  tenance  not  often  seen  there  ;  "  and  he  ’ll 
see  his  partner  boiled  alive  before  he  ’ll  go  on  to-night. — 
That’s  what  he  says.” 

"  Well,  do  n’t  say  such  things  as  them,  in  a  spear  which  is 
dewoted  to  something  pleeisanter,”  urged  Short.  "  Respect 
associations,  Tommy,  even  if  you  do  cut  up  rough.” 

"  Rough  or  smooth,”  said  Mr.  Codlin,  l^ating  his  hand  on 
the  little  foot-board,  where  Punch,  when  suddenly  struck  with 
the  symmetry  of  his  legs  and  their  capacity  for  silk  stockings, 
is  6u:customed  to  exhibit  them  to  popular  admiration,  "rough 
or  smooth,  I  wen’t  go  further  than  the  mile  and  a  half  t»> 
night.  I  put  up  at  the  Jolly  Sandboys  and  nowhere  else.— - 
If  you  like  to  come  there,  come  there.  If  you  like  to  go  on 
by  yourself,  go  on  by  yourself,  and  do  without  me  if  you  can.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Codlin  disappeared  from  the  scene  and  im¬ 
mediately  presenting  himself  outside  the  theatre,  took  it  on 
his  shoulders  at  a  jerk,  and  made  oif  with  most  remarkable 
agility. 

Any  further  controversy  being  now  out  of  the  question, 
Short  was  fain  to  part  with  Mr.  Grinder  and  his  pupils  and 


to  follow  his  morose  cempanion.  After  lingering  at  the  fin¬ 
ger  post  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  stilts  frisking  away  in 
the  moenlight  and  the  bearer  of  the  drum  toiling  slowly  after 
them,  be  blew  a  few  notes  upon  the  trumpet  as  a  parting  sa¬ 
lute,  and  liastened  with  all  speed  to  follow  Mr.  Codlin.— 
With  this  view  he  gave  his  unoccupied  band  to  Nell,  and  bid¬ 
ding  her  be  of  good  cheer  as  they  would  soon  be  at  the  end 
of  their  journey  for  that  night,  stimulating  the  old  man 
with  a  similar  assurance,  led  them  at  a  pretty  swill  pace 
towards  their  destination,  which  he  was  the  less  unwilling  to 
make  for,  as  the  moon  was  now  overcast  and  the  clouds  were 
threatening  rain. 

CHAPTEX  THS  EISHTEENTH. 

The  Jolly  Sandboys  was  a  small  road-side  inn  of  pretty 
ancient  date,  with  a  sign,  representing  three  Sand-boys 
increasing  their  jollity  with  as  many  jugs  of  ale  and  hags 
of  gold,  creaking  and  swinging  on  its  post  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  As  the  travellers  had  ebserved  that  day  many 
indications  of  their  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  race 
town,  such  as  gipsy  camps,  carts  laden  with  gambling  booths 
and  their  appurtenances,  itinerant  showmen  of  various  kinds, 
and  beggars  and  trampers  of  every  degree,  all  wending  their 
way  in  the  same  direction,  Mr.  Codlin  was  fearful  of  finding 
tlie  accommodations  forestalled  ;  this  fear  increasing  as  be  di¬ 
minished  the  distance  between  himself  and  the  hostelry,  be 
quickened  his  pace,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  burden  he  bad 
to  carry,  maintained  a  round  trot  until  he  reached  the  thresh¬ 
old.  Here  he  had  the  gratification  of  fi.iding  that  his  fears 
were  without  foundation,  fur  the  landlord  was  leaning  against 
the  door-post,  looking  lazily  at  the  rain,  which  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  descend  heavily,  and  no  tinkling  of  cracked  bell, 
nor  boisterous  shout,  nor  noisy  chorus,  gave  note  of  company 
within. 

"All  alone?”  said  Mr.  Codlin,  putting  down  his  burden 
and  wiping  bis  forehead. 

"  All  alone  as  yet,”  rejoined  the  landlord,  glancing  at  the 
sky,  "  but  we  shall  have  more  company  to-night,  I  expect. 
Here,  one  of  you  boys,  cany  that  show  into  the  barn.  Make 
haste  in  out  of  the  wet,  Tom  ;  when  it  came  on  to  rain  1  told 
’em  to  make  the  fire  up,  and  there ’s  a  glorious  blaze  in  the 
kitchen,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Mr.  Codlin  followed  with  a  willing  mind,  and  soon  found 
that  the  landlord  bad  not  commended  his  preparations 
without  good  reason.  A  mighty  fire  was  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  and  roaring  up  the  wide  chimney  with  a  cheerful 
sound,  whi'h  a  large  iron  cauldron,  bubbling  and  simmering 
in  the  heat,  lent  its  pleasant  aid  to  swell.  There  was  a  deep 
red  ruddy  blush  upon  the  room,  and  when  the  landlora 
stirred  the  fire,  sending  the  flames  skipping  and  leaping  up— 
when  he  took  oil'  the  lid  of  the  iron  pot  and  there  rushed  out 
a  savory  smell,  while  the  bubbling  sound  grew  deeper  and 
more  rich,  and  an  unctuous  steam  came  floating  out,  banging 
in  a  delicious  mist  abeve  their  heads — when  he  did  this,  Mr. 
Codlin’s  heart  was  touched.  He  sat  down  in  the  chimney- 
corner  and  smiled. 

Mr.  Codlin  sat  smiling  in  the  chimney-corner,  eyeing  the 
landlord  as  with  a  roguish  look  he  held  the  cover  in  bis  hand, 
and,  feigning  that  his  doing  so  was  needful  to  the  welfare  of 
the  cookery,  suflered  the  delightful  steam  to  tickle  the  nostrils 
of  his  guest.  The  glow  of  the  fire  was  upon  the  landlord’s 
I  bald  head,  and  upon  his  twinkling  eye,  and  upon  his  watering 
mouth,  and  upon  his  pimpled  face,  and  upon  his  round  fat 
figure.  Mr.  Codlin  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  lips,  and  said 
in  a  murmuring  voice,  "  what  is  it  ?  ” 

"  It ’s  a  stew  of  tripe,”  said  the  landlord,  sraacking  his  lips, 
"and  cow-heel,”  smacking  them  again,  "and  bacon,”  smack 
ing  them  once  more,  "  and  steak,”  smacking  them  for  the 
fourth  time,  "  and  pease,  cauliflowers,  new  potatoes,  and 
sparrow-grass,  all  working  up  together  in  one  delicious  gravy.” 
Having  conse  to  the  climax,  be  smacked  his  lips  a  great  many 
times,  and  taking  a  long  hearty  sniff  of  the  fragrance  that  was 
hovering  about,  put  on  the  cover  again  with  the  air  of  one 
whose  toils  on  earth  were  over. 

"  At  what  time  will  it  be  ready  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Codlin 
faintly. 

"  It  ’ill  be  done  to  a  turn,”  said  the  landlord,  looking  up  at 
the  clock— and  the  very  clock  had  a  color  in  iu  fat  white 
face  and  looked  a  clock  for  jolly  Sandboys  to  consult,— 
"it  ’ill  be  done  to  a  turn  at  twenty-two  minutes  before 
eleven.” 

"  Then,”  said  Mr.  Codlin,  "fetch  me  a  pint  of  warm  al«» 
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mod  do  n’t  let  any  body  brini^into  the  room  even  so  much  a«  a 
biscuit  till  the  time  arrives.” 

Nodding  his  approval  of  this  decisive  and  manly  course  of 
procedure,  the  landlord  retired  lu  draw  the  beer,  and  presently 
returning  with  it,  applied  hinis<-lf  to  warm  the  same  in  a  small 
tin  vessel  shaperl  funnel-wise,  for  the  convenience  of  sticking 
it  far  down  in  tlie  fire  and  getting  at  the  bright  places.  This 
was  soon  done,  and  he  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Codiin  with  that 
creamy  froth  uf>on  the  surface  which  is  one  of  the  happy  cir¬ 
cumstances  attendant  ujK)n  mulled  malt. 

Greatly  softened  by  tliis  soothing  beverage,  Mr.  Codlin  now 
bethought  him  of  his  companions,  and  acquainted  mine  host 
of  the  Sandboys  that  their  arrival  might  be  shortly  luokerl  for. 
The  rain  was  rattling  against  the  windows  and  pouring  down 
in  torrents,  and  such  was  Mr.  Codlin’s  extreme  amiability  of 
mind,  that  he  more  than  once  expressed  his  earnest  ho{>e  that 
they  would  not  he  so  foolish  as  to  get  wet. 

At  length  they  arrived,  drenched  with  the  min  and  present¬ 
ing  a  most  miserable  appeamnee,  notwithstanding  that  Short 
had  slieltered  the  child  as  well  as  he  could  under  the  skirts  of 
his  own  coat,  and  they  were  nearly  breathless  from  the  haste 
they  had  made.  But  their  steps  were  no  sooner  heard  upon 
the  road  than  the  landlord,  who  had  b?en  at  the  outer  door 
anxiously  watching  for  their  coming,  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
and  took  the  cover  off.  The  effect  was  electrical.  They  all 
came  in  with  smiling  faces  though  the  wet  was  dripping  from 
their  clothes  upon  the  fleor,  and  Short’s  first  remark  was, 
**  What  a  delicious  smell !  ” 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  forget  rain  and  mud  by  the  side  ofa 
cheerful  tire,  and  in  a  bright  room.  They  were  furnished  with 
slippers  and  such  diy  garments  as  the  house  or  their  own 
bundles  afforded,  and  ensconcing  themselves,  as  Mr.  Codlin 
had  already  done,  in  the  warm  chimney-corner,  soon  forgot 
their  late  troubles  or  only  remembered  them  as  enhancing  the 
delights  of  the  present  time.  Overpowered  by  the  warmth 
and  comfort  and  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  Nelly  and  the 
old  man  had  nut  lung  taken  their  seats  here,  when  they  fell 
asleep. 

”  Who  are  they?  ”  whispered  the  landlord. 

Short  shook  his  head,  and  wished  he  knew  himself. 

,  ”  Do  n’t  yott  know?  ”  asked  the  host,  turning  to  Mr.  Cod¬ 

lin. 

“  Not  I,”  he  replied.  “  They  ’re  no  good,  I  suppose.” 

”  They ’re  no  harm,”  said  Sh(»rt.  “  Depend  U{»on  that.  I 
tell  you  what— it’s  plain  that  the  old  man  an’t  in  his  right 
mind—” 

”  If  you  have  n’t  got  any  thing  newer  than  that  to  say,” 
growled  Mr.  Codlin,  glancing  at  the  clock,  **yeu ’d  better  let 
us  fix  our  minds  upon  the  supper,  and  not  disturb  us.” 

**  Hear  me  out,  won’t  you  ?  ”  retorted  his  friend.  “  It ’s 
very  plain  to  me,  besides,  that  they  ’re  not  used  to  this  way  of 
life.  Don’t  tell  me  that  that  handsome  child  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  prowling  about  as  she’s  done  these  last  two  or  three 
days.  I  know  better.” 

”  Well,  who  does  tell  you  she  has  ?  ”  growled  Mr.  Codlin, 
again  glancing  at  the  clock  and  from  it  to  the  cauldron, 
“can’t  you  think  of  any  thing  more  suitable  to  present  cii- 
cumstances  than  saying  things  and  then  contradicting  ’em  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  somebody  would  give  you  your  supper,”  returned 
Short,  “  for  there  ’ll  be  no  peace  till  you’ve  got  it.  Have  you 
seen  how  anxious  the  old  man  is  to  get  on— always  wanting 
te  be  furder  away— furder  away.  Have  you  seen  that  ?  ” 

.•  “  Ah  !  what  tlien !  ”  muttered  Thomas  Codlin. 

“  This,  then,”  said  Short.  “  He  has  given  his  friends  the 
slip.  Mind  what  I  say — he  has  given  his  friends  the  slip,  and 
persuaded  this  delicate  young  cretur  all  along  of  her  fondness 
for  him  to  be  his  guide  and  travelling  companion— where  to, 
he  knows  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Now,  I ’m  not 
a  going  to  stand  that.” 

“  You  ’re  not  a  going  to  stand  that !  ”  cried  Mr.  Codlin, 
glancing  at  the  clock  again  and  pulling  his  hair  with  both 
hands,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  but  whether  occasioned  by  his 
companion’s  observation,  or  the  tardy  pace  of  Time,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine.  “  Here  *s  a  world  te  live  in !  ” 

||.  “  1,”  repeated  Short,  emphatically  and  slowly,  “am  not  a 
going  to  stand  it.  I  am  not  a  going  to  sec  this  fair  young 
child  a  falling  into  bad  hands,  and  getting  among  people  that 
ahe’s  no  more  fit  for,  than  they  are  to  get  among  angels  as 
their  ordinary  chums.  Therefore  when  they  dewelope  an  in¬ 
tention  of  parting  company  from  us,  I  shall  take  measures  for 
detaining  of  ’em,  and  restoring  ’em  to  their  friends,  who  I 
dare  say  have  had  their  disconsolatiun  pasted  up  on  every 
wall  in  London  by  this  time.” 


“  Short,”  said  Mr.  Codlin,  who  with  his  head  upon  bis 
hands  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees  had  been  shaking  himself 
impatiently  from  side  to  side  up  to  this  point,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  stamping  on  the  ground,  but  who  now  looked  up  with 
eager  eyes ;  “  it  ’§  possible  tliat  there  may  be  uncommon  good 
sense  in  what  you ’ve  said.  If  there  is,  asd  there  should  be 
a  reward,  Short,  remember  that  we  ’re  partners  in  every 
thing !  ” 

His  companion  had  only  time  to  nod  a  brief  assent  to  this 
position,  fur  the  child  aw’oke  at  the  instant.  They  had  drawn 
close  together  during  the  previous  whispering,  and  now  hasti¬ 
ly  separated  and  were  rather  awkwardly  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
change  some  casual  remarks  in  their  usual  tone,  when  strange 
footsteps  were  heard  without,  and  fresh  company  entered. 

These  were  no  other  than  four  very  dismal  dogs,  who  came 
pattering  in  one  after  the  other,  headed  by  an  old  bandy  dog 
of  particularly  mournful  aspect,  who,  stopping  when  the  last 
of  his  followers  had  got  as  far  as  the  door,  erected  himself 
upon  his  hind  legs  and  looked  rounA  at  his  companions,  who 
immediately  stood  upon  their  hind  legs,  in  a  grave  and  me¬ 
lancholy  rqw.  Nor  was  this  the  only  remarkable  circumstance 
about  these  dogs,  for  each  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  little  coat 
of  some  gaudy  color  trimmed  with  tarnished  spangles,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  cap  upon  his  head,  tied  very  carefully  un¬ 
der  his  chin,  which  had  fallen  down  upon  his  nose  and  com¬ 
pletely  obscured  one  eye  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  gaudy  coats 
were  all  wet  through  and  discolored  with  rain,  and  that  the 
wearars  were  splashed  and  dirty,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  unusual  appearance  of  these  new  visiters  to  the 
Jolly  Sandboys. 

Neither  Short  nor  the  landlord,  nor  Thomas  Codlin,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  least  surprised,  merely  remarking  that  these 
were  Jerry’s  dogs,  and  that  Jerry  could  not  be  far  behind.  So 
there  the  dogs  stood,  patiently  winking  and  gaping,  and  look¬ 
ing  extremely  hard  at  the  boiling  pot,  until  Jerry  himself  ap- 
])eared,  when  they  all  dropped  down  at  once  and  w  alked  about 
the  room  in  their  natural  manner.  This  posture  it  must  be 
confessed  did  not  much  improve  their  appearance,  as  their 
own  personal  tails  and  their  coat  tails — both  capital  things  in 
their  way— did  not  agree  together. 

Jerry,  the  manager  of  these  dancing  dogs,  was  a  tall  black- 
whiskered  man  in  a  velveteen  coat,  who  seemed  well  known 
to  the  landlord  and  his  guests,  and  accosted  them  with  great 
cordiality.  Disencumbering  himself  of  a  barrel-organ  which 
he  placed  upon  a  chair,  and  retaining  in  his  hand  a  small 
whip  wherewith  to  awe  his  company  of  comedians,  he  came 
up  to  the  fire  to  dry  himself,  and  entered  into  conversation. 

“  Your  people  do  n’t  usually  travel  in  character,  do  they  ?” 
said  Short,  pointing  to  the  difsses  of  the  dogs.  “  It  must 
come  expensive  if  they  do.” 

“  No,”  replied  Jerry,  “  no,  it ’s  not  the  custom  with  us. 
But  we 've  been  playing  a  little  on  the  road  to-day,  and  we 
come  out  with  a  new  wardrobe  at  the  races,  so  I  did  n’t  think 
it  worth  while  to  stop  to  undress.  Down,  IVdro!” 

This  was  addressed  to  the  dog  with  the  cap  on,  who  being 
a  new  member  of  the  company,  and  not  quite  certain  of  his 
duty,  kept  his  unobscured  eye  anxiously  on  his  master,  and 
was  perpetually  starting  upon  his  hind  legs  when  there  was 
no  occasion,  and  falling  down  again. 

“  I ’ve  get  a  animal  here,”  said  Jeri-y,  putting  his  hand  into 
the  capacious  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  diving  into  one  cor¬ 
ner  as  if  he  were  feeling  for  a  small  orange,  or  an  apple,  or 
some  such  article,  “  a  animal  here,  wot  1  think  you  know 
something  of,  Short.” 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  Short,  “  let ’s  have  a  look  at  him.” 

“  Here  he  is”  said  Jen7,  producing  a  little  terrier  from  his 
pocket.  “  He  was  once  a  Toby  of  yours,  war  n’t  he  ?” 

In  some  versions  of  the  great  drama  of  I’unch,  there  is  a 
small  dog — a  modem  innovation — supposed  to  be  the  private 
property  of  that  gentleman,  whose  name  is  always  Toby. 
This  Toby  has  been  stolen  in  youth  from  another  gentleman, 
and  fraudulently  sold  to  the  confiding  hero,  who  having  no 
guile  himself  has  no  suspicion  that  it  lurks  in  others;  hut 
Toby,  entertaining  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  oM  master 
and  scorning  to  attach  himself  to  any  new  patrons,  not  only 
refutes  to  smoke  a  pipe  at  the  bidding  of  Punch,  but  to  mark 
his  old  fidelity  more  strongly,  seizes  him  by  the  nose  and 
wrings  the  same  with  violence,  at  which  instance  of  canine  at¬ 
tachment  the  spectators  are  deeply  affected.  This  was  the 
chameter  which  the  little  terrier  in  question  had  once  sustain¬ 
ed  ;  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  he  would 
speedily  have  resolved  it  by  his  conduct;  for  not  only  did  he, 
on  seeing  Short,* give  the  strongest  tokens  of  recognition,  but 
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catching  tight  of  the  flat-box  he  barked  so  furiously  at  the  | 
pasteboard  nose  which  he  knew  was  inside,  that  his  master  | 
was  obliged  to  gather  him  up  and  pul  him  anto  his  packet 
again,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  whole  company. 

The  landlord  now  busied  himself  in  laying  the  cloth,  in 
which  process  Mr.  Codlin  obligingly  assist*^  by  setting  forth  j 
his  own  knife  and  fork  in  the  most  convenient  place,  and  es-  I 
tablishing  himself  behind  them.  When  everything  was  ready,  i 
the  landlord  trok  ofl'the  cover  for  the  last  time,  and  then,  in-  | 
deed,  there  burst  forth  such  a  goodly  promise  of  supper,  that  1 
if  he  had  offered  to  put  it  on  again,  or  had  hinted  at  postpone¬ 
ment,  he  woeld  certainly  have  been  sacrificed  on  his  own 
hearth. 

However,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  instead  thereof  ^ 
assisted  a  stout  servant  girl  in  turning  the  contents  of  the  caul-  i 
dron  into  a  large  tureen ;  a  proceeding  which  the  dogs,  proof 
against  various  hot  splashes  which  fell  upon  their  noses,  watch¬ 
ed  with  terrible  eagerness.  At  length  the  dish  was  lifted  on 
the  table,  and  mugs  of  ale  having  been  previously  set  round, 
little  Nell  ventured  to  say  grace,  and  supper  began. 

At  this  juncture  the  poor  dogs  were  standing  on  their  hind 
legs  s|uite  surprisingly  ;  the  child,  having  pity  on  them,  was 
about  to  cast  some  morsels  of  food  to  them  before  she  tasted 
it  herself,  hungry  though  she  was,  when  tlieir  master  inter¬ 
posed. 

“  No,  my  dear,  no,  not  an  atom  from  anybody’s  hand  but 
mine,  if  you  please.  That  dog,”  said  .leiTy,  pointing  out  the 
old  leader  of  the  troop,  and  speaking  in  a  terrible  voice,  “  lost 
a  halfpenny  to-day.  He  goes  without  his  supper.” 

The  unfortunate  creature  dropped  upon  his  fore-legs  direct¬ 
ly,  wagged  his  tail,  and  looked  imploringly  at  his  master. 

“  You  must  be  more  careful,  Sir,”  said  Jerry,  walking  cool¬ 
ly  to  the  chair  where  he  had  placed  the  organ,  and  setting  the 
stop.  ”  Come  here.  Now,  Sir,  you  play  away  at  that,  while 
we  have  supper,  and  leave  ofl’if  you  dare.” 

The  dog  immediately  began  to  grind  most  mournful  music. 
His  master  having  shown  him  the  whip  resumed  his  seat  and 
called  up  the  others,  who,  at  his  directions,  formed  in  a  row, 
standing  upright  as  a  file  of  soldiers. 

'*  Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Jerry,  looking  at  them  attentive¬ 
ly.  ”  The  dog  whoso  name ’s  called,  eats.  The  dogs  whose 
names  a  n’t  called,  keep  quiet.  Carlo!” 

The  lucky  individual  whose  name  was  called,  snapped  up 
the  morsel  thrown  towards  him,  but  none  of  the  others  moved 
a  muscle.  In  this  manner  they  were  fed  at  tluj  discretion  of 
their  master.  Meanwhile  the  dog  in  disgrace  gpround  hard  at 
the  organ,  sometimes  in  quick  time,  sometimes  in  slow,  but 
never  leaving  ofl'for  an  instant.  When  the  knives  and  forks 
rattled  very  much,  or  any  of  his  fellows  got  an  unusually  large 
piece  of  fat,  ha  accompanied  the  music  with  a  short  howl,  but  j 
he  immediately  checked  it  on  his  master  looking  round,  and  i 
applied  himself  with  increased  diligence  to  the  Old  Hun-  i 
dredth.  ! 


CHAFTKR  THE  NINETEENTH.  | 

Supper  was  not  yet  over,  when  there  arrived  nt  the  Jolly  : 
Sandboys  two  more  travellers  bound  for  the  same  haven  as 
the  rest,  who  had  been  walking  in  the  rain  for  some  hours,  ! 
and  came  in  shining  and  heavy  with  water.  One  of  these  i 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  giant,  and  a  little  lady  without  legs  | 
or  arms,  who  had  jogged  forward  in  a  van  ;  the  other,  a  silent 
gentleman  who  earned  his  living  by  showing  tricks  upon  the 
cards,  and  who  had  rather  deranged  the  natural  expression  of 
his  countenance  by  putting  small  leaden  lorenges  into  his  eyes  ; 
and  bringing  them  out  at  his  mouth,  which  was  one  of  his  pro-  I 
fessional  accomplishments.  The  name  of  the  first  of  these 
new-comers  was  Vuffin;  the  other,  probably  as  a  pleasant 
satire  upon  his  ugliness,  was  called  Sweet  William.  To  ren¬ 
der  them  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  the  landlord  bestirred  ' 
himself  nimbly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  both  gentlemen  were 
perfectly  at  their  ease. 

“  How ’s  the  Giant  7  ”  said  Short,  when  they  all  sat  smok¬ 
ing  round  the  fire. 

“  Rather  weak  upon  hie  legs,”  returned  Mr.  Vuffin.  “  I 
begin  to  be  afraid  he ’s  going  at  the  knees.” 

“  That  ’•  a  bad  look-out,’*  said  Short.  j 

“Aye!  Bad  indeed,”  replied  Mr.  Vuffin,  contemplating 
the  fire  with  a  sigh.  “  Once  get  a  giant  shaky  on  his  legs,  • 
and  the  public  care  no  more  about  him  than  they  do  for  a  dead  j 
cabbage  stalk.” 

“  What  becomes  of  the  old  giants?  ”  said  Short,  turning 
to  him  again  after  a  little  reflection.  I 


“  They  *re  usually  kept  in  carawans  to  wait  upon  the 
dwarfs,”  said  Mr.  Vuffin. 

“  The  maintaining  of  ’em  must  coma  expensive,  when 
they’can ’t  be  shown,  eh  7  ”  remarked  Short,  eyeing  him  doubt¬ 
fully. 

“  It ’s  better  that,  than  letting  ’em  go  upon  the  parish  or 
about  the  streets,”  said  Mr.  Vuffin.  “  Once  make  a  giant 
common  and  giants  will  never  draw  again.  Look  at  wooden 
legs.  If  there  was  only  one  man  with  a  wooden  leg  what  a 
property  Ac ’d  be  ! '’ 

“  So  he  would !  ”  observed  the  landlord  and  Short  both 
together.  “  That ’s  very  true.” 

“  Instead  of  which,”  pursued  Mr.  Vuffin,  “  if  you  was  to 
advertise  Shakspeare  playe«l  entirely  by  wooden  legs,  it  ’•  my 
belief  you  would  n’t  draw  a  sixpence.” 

“  I  do  n’t  suppose  you  would,”  said  Short.  Ami  the  land¬ 
lord  said  so  too. 

“  This  shows  you  see,”  said  Mr.  Vuffin,  waving  his  pipe 
with  an  argumentative  air,  “  this  shows  tlie  policy  of  kei'ping 
the  used-up  Giants  still  in  the  carawans,  where  they  get  food 
and  lodging  for  nothing,  all  their  lives,  and  in  general  very 
glad  th«y  are  to  stop  there.  There  was  one  giant — a  black 
’un — as  left  his  carawan  some  year  ago  and  took  to  carr3ring 
coach-bills  about  London,  making  himself  as  cheap  as  cros»> 
ing-8wee|»ers.  He  died.  I  make  no  insinuation  against  any 
body  in  particular,”  said  Mr.  Vuffin  looking  solemaly  round, 
“  but  he  was  ruining  the  trade — and  he  died.” 

The  landlord  drew’  his  breath  hard,  and  looked  at  the 
owner  of  the  dogs,  who  nodded  and  said  gruffly  that  he  re¬ 
membered. 

“  I  know  you  do,  Jerry,”  said  Mr.  Vuffin  with  profound 
meaning.  “  I  know  you  remember  it,  Jerry,  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  opinion  was,  that  it  serv’ed  him  right.  Why,  I  remember 
the  time  when  old  Maunders  as  had  three-and-twenty  wans — 
I  remember  the  time  when  old  Maunders  had  in  his  cottage 
in  Spa  Fields  in  the  winter  time  when  the  season  was  over, 
eight  male  and  female  dwarfs  setting  down  to  dinner  every 
day,  who  W’as  waited  on  by  eight  old  Giants  in  green  coats, 
red  smalls,  blue  cotton  stockings,  and  high-lows:  and  there 
was  one  dwarf  as  had  grown  elderly  and  wicious  who  when¬ 
ever  his  giant  was  n’t  quick  enough  to  please  him,  used  to 
stick  pins  in  his  legs,  not  bi'ing  able  to  reach  up  any  higher. 
I  know  that ’s  a  fact,  for  Maunders  told  it  me  himself. 

“  What  about  the  dwarfs,  when  they  get  old  7  ”  inquired 
the  landlord. 

“  The  older  a  dwarf  is,  the  better  worth  he  is,”  returned 
Mr.  VulHn;  “  a  grey-headed  dwarf,  well  wrinkled  is  beyond 
all  suspicion.  But  a  giant  weak  in  the  legs  and  not  standing 
upright  f^keep  him  in  the  carawan,  but  never  sliew  him, 
never  show  him,  for  any  persuasion  that  can  be  offered.” 

While  Mr.  Vuffin  and  his  two  friends  smoked  their  pipes 
and  beguiled  the  time  with  such  conversation  as  this,  the  si¬ 
lent  gentleman  sat  in  a  warm  comer  swallow  ing,  or  seeming 
to  swallow,  sixpenny  worth  of  half{ienc«  for  practice,  balan¬ 
cing  a  feather  upon  his  nose,  ami  rehearsing  other  feats  of 
dexterity  of  that  kind,  without  paying  any  regard  whatever  to 
the  company,  who  in  their  turn  left  him  utterly  unnoticed. 
At  lenghth  the  weary  child  prevailed  uiMin  her  grandfather  to 
retire,  and  they  withdrew,  leaving  the  company  yat  seated 
round  the  fire,  and  the  dogs  fust  asleep  at  a  humble  dis¬ 
tance. 

After  bidding  the  old  man  good  night,  Nell  retired  to  her 
poor  garret,  but  had  scarcely  closed  the  door,  when  it  was 
gently  tapped  at.  She  opened  it  directly,  and  was  a  little 
startled  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Thomas  Codlin,  whom  she  had 
left,  to  all  appearances,  fast  asleep  down  stairs. 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ”  said  the  child. 

“  Nothing ’s  the  matter,  my  dear,”  returned  her  visiter. 
“  I ’m  your  friend.  Perhaps  you  have  n’t  thought  so,  but  it ’s 
me  that ’s  your  friend — not  him.” 

“ Not  who?  ”  the  child  inquired. 

“Short,  my  dent.  I  tell  you  whAt,”  said  Codlin,  “  for  all 
his  having  a  kind  of  way  with  him  that  you ’d  be  very  apt  to 
like,  I ’m  the  real,  open-hearted  man.  I  may  n’t  loolt  it,  but 
I  am  indeed.” 

The  child  began  to  be  alarmed,  considering  that  the  ale  had 
taken  effect  upon  Mr.  Codlin,  and  that  this  commendatimi  of 
himself  was  the  consequence. 

*•  Short ’s  very  well,  and  seems  kind,”  resumed  the  misan¬ 
thrope,  “  but  he  over  does  it.  Now  I  do  n’t.” 

Certainly  if  there  were  any  fiuiltin  Mr.  Codlin’s  usual  de¬ 
portment,  it  was  that  he  ral'ier  underdid  his  kindness  to 
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those  about  him  than  overdid  it.  But  the  child  was  puzzled 
and  could  not  tell  what  to  say. 

Take  my  advice/’  said  Codlin ;  **  do  n’t  ask  me  why,  but 
take  it.  As  lonf  as  you  travel  with  us,  keep  as  near  me  as 
you  can.  Do  n’t  ofl'er  to  leave  us — not  on  any  account — but 
always  stick  to  me,  and  say  that  1  ’in  your  friend.  Will  you 
bear  that  in  mind,  my  dear,  and  always  say  that  it  was  me 
that  was  your  friend  ?  ” 

“  Say  so  where, — and  when  ?  ”  inquired  the  child,  inno¬ 
cently. 

“Oh,  no  where  in  particular,’’  replied  Codlin,  a  little  put 
out  as  it  seemed  by  the  question ;  “  I ’m  only  anxious  that 
you  should  think  me  so,  and  do  me  justice.  You  can’t  think 
what  an  interest  I  have  in  you.  Why  did  n’t  you  tell  me 
your  little  history — that  about  you  and  the  poor  old  gentle¬ 
man?  I ’m  the  best  advisei  that  ever  was,  and  so  interested 
in  you — so  much  more  interested  than  Short.  I  think  they  ’re 
breaking  up  down  stairs;  >ou  need  n’t  tell  Short,  you  know, 
that  we ’ve  had  this  little  talk  together.  God  bless  you.  I 
Recollect  the  friend.  Codlin ’s  the  friend,  not  Short.  Short’s  ^ 
very  well  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  the  real  friend  is  Codlin — not  | 
Short.”  I 

Eking  out  these  professions  with  a  number  of  benevolent  I 
and  protecting  looks  and  great  fervor  of  manner,  Thomas  Cod¬ 
lin  stole  away  on  tiptoe,  leaving  the  child  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  surprise.  She  was  still  ruminating  upon  his  curious  be¬ 
haviour,  wbf  n  the  floor  of  the  crazy  stairs  and  landing  cracked  I 
beneath  the  tread  of  the  other  travellers  who  were  passing  to  ^ 
their  beds.  When  they  had  all  passed,  and  the  sound  of 
their  footsteps  had  died  away,  one  of  them  returned,  and  after 
a  little  hesitation  and  rustling  in  tlie  jmssage,  as  if  he  were 
doubtful  what  door  to  knock  at,  knocked  at  hers. 

“  Yes?  ”  said  the  child  from  within. 

“  It ’s  me—Short” — a  voice  called  through  the  key  hole. 

“  1  only  wanted  to  say  that  we  must  be  ofl'  early  to-morrow 
morning  my  dear,  because  unless  we  get  the  start  of  the  dogs  j 
and  the  conjnrer,  the  villages  won’t  be  worth  a  penny. 
You  ’ll  be  sure  to  be  stirring  early  and  go  with  us?  I  ’ll  call 
you.” 

The  child  answereil  in  the  affirmative,  and  returning  his 
“good  night,”  heard  him  creep  away.  She  felt  some  uneasi-  | 
ness  at  the  anxiety  of  these  men,  increased  by  the  recollection 
of  their  whispering  together  down  stairs,  and  their  slight  con¬ 
fusion  when  she  awoke,  nor  was  she  quite  free  from  a  misgiv¬ 
ing  that  they  were  not  the  Attest  companions  she  could  have 
■tumbled  on.  Her  uneasiness,  however,  was  nothing,  weigh-  j 
ed  against  her  fatigue  ;  and  she  soon  forgot  it  in  sleep. 

Very  early  next  morning  Short  fulfilled  his  promise,  and 
knocking  softly  at  her  doer  entreated  that  she  would  get  up 
directly,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  dogs  was  still  snoring,  and  if 
they  lost  no  time  they  might  get  a  good  deal  in  advance  both  j 
of  him  and  the  conjurer,  who  was  talking  in  his  sleep,  and  from 
what  he  could  bo  heard  to  say,  appeared  to  be  balancing  a 
donkey  in  his  dreams.  She  started  from  her  bed  without  de¬ 
lay,  and  roused  the  old  man  with  so  much  expedition  that 
they  were  both  ready  as  soon  as  Short  himself,  to  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  unspeakable  gratifleation  and  relief. 

After  a  very  unceremonious  and  scrambling  breakfast  of ; 
which  the  staple  commodies  were  bacon,  and  bread,  and  beer,  | 
they  took  leave  of  the  landlord  and  issued  from  the  door  of  the  | 
Jolly  Sandboys.  The  morning  was  Ane  and  warm,  the  ground 
cool  to  the  feet  after  the  late  rain,  the  hedges  gayer  and  more  ; 
green,  the  air  clear,  and  every  thing  fresh  and  healthful.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  these  influences,  they  walked  on  pleasantly  enough. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far,  when  the  child  was  again 
■truck  by  the  altered  behaviour  of  Mr  Thomas  Codlin,  who 
instead  of  plodding  on  sulkily  by  himself  as  he  had  heretofore 
done,  kept  close  to  her,  and  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  her  unseen  by  his  companion,  warned  her  by  cer¬ 
tain  wry  faces  and  jerks  of  the  head  not  to  put  any  trust  in 
Short,  but  reserve  all  conAdence  for  Codlin.  Neither  did  he  | 
conAne  himself  to  looks  and  gestures,  for  when  she  and  her  | 
grandfather  were  walking  on  beside  the  aforesaid  Short,  and  \ 
that  little  man  was  talking  with  his  accustomed  cheetfulness 
on  a  variety  of  indifferent  subjects,  Thomas  Codlin  testiAed 
his  jealously  and  distrust  by  following  close  at  her  heels,  and 
occasionally  admonishing  her  ancles  with  the  legs  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  in  a  very  abrupt  and  painful  manner. 

All  these  proce^ings  naturally  made  the  child  more  watch¬ 
ful  and  suspicious,  and  she  soon  observed  that  whenever  they  j 
halted  to  perform  outside  a  village  alehouse  or  other  place,  | 
Mr.  Codlin  while  he  went  through  his  share  of  the  entertain-  I 
menu  kept  his  eye  steadily  upon  tier  and  the  old  man,  or  with  > 


,  a  show  of  great  friendship  and  consideration  invited  the  latter 
j  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  so  held  him  tight  until  the  repre* 

]  sentation  was  over  and  they  again  went  forward.  Even  Short 
I  seemed  to  change  in  this  respect,  and  to  mingle  with  his  good- 
j  nature  something  of  a  desire  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody. 

;  This  increased  the  child's  misgivings,  and  made  her  yet  more 
]  anxious  ami  uneasy. 

Meanwhile  they  were  drawing  near  the  town  where  the 
races  were  to  begin,  next  day ;  for,  from  passing  numerous 
groups  of  gipsies  and  trampers  on  the  road  wending  their  way 
towards  it,  and  straggling  out  from  every  by-way  and  cross¬ 
country  lane,  they  gradually  fell  into  a  stream  of  people,  some 
walking  by  the  side  of  covered  carts,  others  with  horses,  others 
with  donkeys,  others  toiling  on  with  heavy  loads  upon  their 
backs,  but  all  tending  to  the  same  point.  The  public  houses 
by  the  way-side,  from  being  empty  and  noiseless  as  those  in 
the  remoter  parts  had  been,  now  sent  out  boisterous  shouts 
and  clouds  of  smoke :  and  from  the  misty  windows  clusters  of 
broad  red  faces  looked  down  upon  the  road.  On  every  piece 
of  waste  or  common'ground,  some  small  gambler  drove  bis 
noisy  trade,  and  bellowed  to  the  idle  passers-by  to  stop  and 
try  their  chance ;  the  crowd  grew  thicker  and  more  noisy ; 
gilt  gingerbread  in  blanket-stalls  exposed  its  glories  to  the 
dust;  and  often  a  four-horse  carriage,  dashing  by,  obscured  all 
objects  in  the  gritty  cloud  it  raised,  and  left  them,  stunned 
and  blinded,  far  behind. 

It  was  dark  before  they  reached  the  town  itself,  and  long 
indeed  the  few  last  miles  had  been.  Here  all  was  tumult  and 
confusion ;  the  streets  were  Ailed  with  throngs  of  people — 
many  strangers  were  there,  it  seemed,  by  the  looks  they  cast 
about — the  church  bells  rang  out  their  noisy  peals,  and  flags 
streamed  from  windows  and  house-tops.  In  the  large  inn- 
yards,  waiters  flitted  to  and  fro,  and  ran  against  each  other, 
horses  clattered  on  the  uneven  stones,  carriage  steps  fell  rat¬ 
tling  down,  and  sickening  smells  from  many  dinners  ca.me  in 
a  heavy  lukewarm  breath  upon  tlie  sense.  In  the  smaller 
public-houses  Addles  with  all  their  might  and  main  were 
squeaking  out  the  tune  to  staggering  feet;  drunken  men,  obli¬ 
vious  of  the  burden  of  their  song  joined  in  a  senseless  howl, 
which  drowned  the  tinkling  of  the  feeble  bell,  »nd  made  them 
savage  for  their  drink  ;  vagabond  groups  assembled  round  the 
deors  to  see  the  stroller  woman  dance,  and  add  their  uproar 
to  the  shrill  flageolet  and  deafening  drum. 

Through  this  delirious  scene  the  child,  frightened  and  re- 
pelleil  by  all  she  saw,  led  on  her  bewildered  charge,  clinging 
close  to  her  conductor,  and  trembling  lest  in  the  press  she 
should  be  separated  from  him  and  left  to  And  her  way  alone. 
Quickening  their  steps  to  get  clear  of  ail  the  roar  and  riot, 
tliey  ai  length  passed  through  the  town  and  made  for  the  race 
course,  which  was  upon  an  open  heath,  situated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  a  full  mile  distant  from  its  furthest  bounds. 

Although  there  were  many  people  here,  none  of  the  best  fa¬ 
vored  or  best  clad,  busily  erecting  tents  and  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground,  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  dusty  feet  and 
many  a  grumbled  oath — although  there  were  tired  children 
cradled  on  heaps  of  straw  between  the  wheels  of  carts,  crying 
themselves  to  sleep — and  poor  lean  horses  and  donkeys  just 
turned  loose,  grazing  among  the  m%n  and  women, ^and  pots 
and  kettles,  and  half-lighted  Ares,  and  ends  of  cand  es  flaring 
and  wasting  in  the  air — for  all  this,  the  child  felt  it  an  escape 
from  the  town  and  drew  her  breath  more  freely.  After  a 
scanty  supper,  the  purchase  of  which  reduced  her  little  stock 
so  low,  that  she  had  only  a  few  halfpence  with  which  to  buy 
a  breakfast  on  the  morrow,  she  and  the  old  man  lay  down 
to  rest  in  a  comer  of  a  tent,  and  slept,  despite  the  busy  prepa¬ 
rations  that  were  going  on  around  them  all  night  long. 

And  now  they  had  come  to  the  time  when  they  must  beg 
their  bread.  S<wn  after  sunrise  in  the  morning  she  stole  out 
from  the  tent,  and  rambling  into  some  Aelds  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  plucked  a  few  wild  ruses  and  such  humble  flowers, 
purposing  to  make  them  into  little  nosegays  and  ofl'er  them  to 
the  ladies  in  the  carriages  when  the  company  arrived.  Her 
thoughts  were  not  idle  while  she  was  thus  employed ;  when 
she  returned  and  was  seated  beside  the  old  man  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  tent,  tying  her  flowers  together,  while  the  two  men 
lay  dozing  in  another  corner,  she  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve, 
aad  slightly  glancing  towards  them,  said  in  a  low  voice— 

“  Grandfather,  do  n’t  look  at  those  I  talk  of,  and  don’t 
seem  as  if  I  spoke  of  any  thing  but  what  I  am  about.  What 
was  that  you  told  me  before  we  left  the  old  house  ?  That  if 
they  knew  what  we  were  going  to  do,  they  would  say  that 
you  were  road,  aad  part  us  ?  ” 

The  eld  man  turned  to  her  with  an  aspect  of  wild  terror; 
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but  the  checked  him  by  a  look,  and  bidding  him  hold  some 
flowers  while  she  tied  them  up,  and  so  brinpng  her  lips  closer 
to  his  ear,  said— 

“  I  know  that  was  what  you  told  mo.  You  need  n’t  speak, 
dear.  I  recollect  it  very  w^l.  It  was  not  likely  that  I 
should  forget  it.  Grandfather,  these  men  suspect  that  we 
have  secretly  left  our  friends,  and  mean  to  carry  us  before 
some  gentleman  and  have  us  taken  care  of  and  sent  back.  If 
you  let  yeur  hand  tremble  so,  we  can  never  get  away  from 
them,  but  if  you  ’re  only  quiet  now,  we  shall  do  so,  easily.” 

“  How  7  ”  muttered  the  old  man.  “  Dear  Nelly,  how  7 
They  will  shut  me  up  in  a  stone  room,  dark  and  cold,  and 
chain  me  up  te  the  wall,  Nell — flog  me  with  whips,  and  never 
let  me  see  thee  more !  ” 

‘I  You  ’re  trembling  again,”  said  the  child.  “  Keep  close  to 
me  all  day.  Never  mind  them,  do  n’t  look  at  them,  but  me. 
I  shall  tind  a  time  when  we  can  steal  away.  When  I  do, 
mind  you  come  with  me,  and  do  not  stop  or  speak  a  word. 
Hush  !  That ’s  all.” 

Halloa!  what  are  you  up  to,  my  dear  7  ”  said  Mr.  Codlin, 
raising  Lis  head,  and  yawning.  Then  observing  that  his  com* 
panion  was  fast  asleep,  he  added  in  an  earnest  whisper, 
”  Codlin ’s  the  friend,  remember — not  Short.” 

”  Making  som«»  nosegays,”  the  child  replied ;  “  i  am  going 
to  try  and  sell  some  these  three  days  of  the  races.  Will  you 
have  one — as  a  present,  I  mean  7  ” 

Mr.  Codlin  would  have  risen  to  receive  it,  but  the  child 
hurried  towards  him  and  placed  it  in  his  hand.  He  stuck  it 
in  his  button*hole  with  an  air  of  ineffable  complacency  for  a 
misanthrope,  and  leering  exultingly  at  the  unconscious  Short, 
muttered,  as  he  laid  himself  down  again,  “  Tom  Codlin ’s  the 
friend,  by  G — !  ” 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  tents  assumed  a  gayer  and 
more  brilliant  appearance,  and  long  lines  of  carriages  came 
rolling  softly  on  the  turf.  Men  who  had  lounged  about  all 
night  in  smock-frocks  and  leather  leggings,  came  out  in  silken 
vests  and  hats  and  plumes,  as  jugglers  or  mountebanks ;  or 
in  gorgeous  liveries  as  soft-spoken  serv'antn  at  gambling 
booths ;  or  in  sturdy  yeoman  dress  as  decoys  at  unlawful 
games.  Black-eyed  gipsy  girls  hooded  in  showy  handker¬ 
chiefs  sallied  forth  to  tell  fortunes,  and  pale  slender  women 
with  consumptive  faces  lingered  upon  the  footsteps  of  ventril¬ 
oquists  and  conjurors,  and  counted  the  sixpences  with  anxious 
eyes  long  before  they  were  gained.  As  many  of  the  children 
as  could  be  kept  wi'bin  bounds,  were  stowed  away,  with  all 
the  other  signs  of  dirt  and  poverty,  among  the  donkeys,  carts, 
and  horses ;  and  as  many  as  could  not  be  thus  disposed  of  ran 
in  and  out  in  all  intricate  spots,  crept  between  people’s  legs 
and  carriage  wheels,  and  came  forth  unharmed  from  under 
horses’  hoofs.  The  dancing-dogs,  the  stilts,  the  little  lady  and 
the  tall  man,  and  all  the  other  attractions,  with  organs  out  of 
AUitiber  and  bands  innumerable,  emerged  from  the  holes  and 
corners  in  which  they  had  passed  the  night,  and  flourished 
boldly  in  the  sun. 

Along  the  uncleared  course.  Short  led  his  party,  sounding 
the  brazen  trumpet  and  revelling  in  the  voice  of  Punch  ;  and 
at  his  heels  went  Thomas  Codlin,  bearing  the  show  as  usual, 
and  keeping  his  eye  on  Nelly  and  her  grandfather,  as  they 
rather  lingered  in  the  rear.  The  child  bore  upon  her  arm  the 
little  basket  w-ith  her  flowers,  and  sometimes  stopped,  with 
timid  and  modest  looks,  to  ofler  them  at  some  gay  carriage ; 
but  alas  !  there  were  many  belder  beggars  there,  gipsies  who 
promised  husbands,  and  other  adepts  in  their  trade,  and  al¬ 
though  some  ladies  smiled  gently  as  they  shook  their  heads, 
and  others  cried  to  the  gentlemen  beside  them  ”  see,  what  a 
pretty  face !  ”  they  let  the  pretty  face  pass  on,  and  never 
thought  that  it  looked  tired  or  hungry. 

There  was  but  one  lady  who  seemed  to  understand  the 
child,  and  she  was  one  who  sat  alone  in  a  handsome  carriage, 
while  two  young  men  in  dashing  clothes,  who  had  just  dis¬ 
mounted  from  it,  talked  and  laughed  loudly  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  appearing  to  forget  her,  quite.  There  were  many  la¬ 
dies  ail  around,  but  they  turned  their  backs,  or  looked  ano¬ 
ther  way,  or  at  the  two  young  men  (not  unfavorably  at  them ) 
and  left  her  to  herself.  She  motioned  away  a  gipsy-woman 
urgent  to  tell  her  fortune,  saying  that  it  was  told  already  and 
had  been  for  some  years,  but  called  the  child  towards  her,  and 
taking  her  flowers  put  money  into  her  trembling  hand,  and 
bade  her  go  home  and  keep  at  home  for  God’s  sake. 

Many  a  time  they  went  up  and  down  those  long  lung  lines, 
seeing  every  thing  but  the  horses  and  the  race;  when  the 
bell  rung  to  clear  the  course,  going  back  to  rest  among 
the  carts  and  donkeys,  and  not  coming  out  again  until 


the  heat  was  over.  Many  a  time,  too,  was  Punch  displayed 
in  the  full  zenith  of  his  humor,  but  ail  this  while  the  eye  of 
Thomas  Codlin  was  upon  them,  and  to  escape  without  notice 
was  impracticable. 

At  length,  late  in  the  day,  Mr.  Codlin  pitchetl  the  show  in 
a  convenient  spot,  and  the  sp'ctators  were  soon  in  the  veiy 
triumph  of  the  scene.  The  child,  sitting  down  with  the  old 
man  close  behind  it,  had  been  thinking  how  strange  it  was 
that  horses  who  were  such  fine  honest  creatures  should  seem 
te  make  vagabonds  of  all  the  men  they  drew  about  them, 
when  a  loud  laugh  at  some  extamporant'ous  witticism  of  Mr. 
Short’s,  having  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day, 
roused  her  from  her  meditation  and  caused  her  to  look 
around. 

If  they  were  ever  to  get  away  unseea,  that  was  the  very 
moment.  Short  was  plying  the  quarter-staves  vigorously  and 
knocking  the  characters  in  the  fury  of  the  combat  against  the 
sides  of  the  show,  the  people  were  looking  on  with  laughing 
faces,  and  Mr.  Codlin  had  relaxed  into  a  grim  smile  as  bis 
roving  eye  detected  hands  going  into  waistcoat  pockets  and 
groping  secretly  for  sixpences.  K  they  were  ever  to  get 
away  unseen,  that  was  the  very  moment.  They  seized  it,  and 
fled. 

They  made  a  path  through  booths  and  carriages  and  throngs 
of  people,  and  never  once  stopped  to  look  behind.  The  bell 
was  ringing  and  the  course  was  cleared  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  ropas,  but  they  dashed  across  it  insensible  to  the 
shouts  and  screeching  that  assailed  them  for  breaking  in  upon 
its  sanctity,  and  creeping  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  a  quick 
pace,  made  for  the  open  iiclds. 

CNAPTr.B  THE  TWENTIETH. 

Day  after  day  as  he  bent  his  steps  homeward,  returning 
from  some  new  effort  to  procure  employment.  Kit  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  window  of  the  littlu  room  he  had  so  much  com¬ 
mended  to  the  child,  and  hoped  to  see  some  indication  of  her 
presence.  His  own  earnest  wish,  coupled  with  the  assurance 
he  had  received  from  Quilp,  tilled  him  with  the  befief  that  she 
would  yet  arrive  to  claim  the  humble  shelter  he  had  offered, 
and  from  the  death  of  each  day’s  hope,  another  hope  sprung 
up  to  live  to-morrow. 

I  think  they  must  certainly  come  to-moiTow,eh,  mother  7  ” 
said  Kit,  laying  aside  his  hat  with  a  weary  air  and  sighing  as 
he  spoke.  *•  They  have  been  gone  a  week.  They  surely 
could  n’t  stop  away  more  than  a  week,  could  they  now  7  ” 

The  mothor  shook  her  bead,  and  reminded  him  how  often 
he  had  been  disappointed  already. 

“  For  the  matter  of  that,”  said  Kit,  ”  you  speak  true  and 
sensible  enough,  as  you  always  do,  mother.  Still,  I  da  con- 
sided  that  a  week  is  quite  long  enough  for  'em  to  be  rambling 
about ;  do  n’t  you  say  so  7  ” 

”  Quite  long  enough.  Kit,  longer  than  enough,  but  they  may 
not  come  back  for  all  that.” 

Kit  was  fur  amomvnt  disposed  to  be  vexed  by  this  contra¬ 
diction,  and  not  the  less  so  from  having  anticipated  it  in  his 
own  mind  and  knowing  how  just  it  was.  But  the  impulse 
was  only  momentary,  and  the  vexed  look  became  a  kind  one 
before  it  had  crossed  the  room. 

“  Then  what  do  you  think,  motlier,  has  become  of  ’em  7 — 
You  do  n’t  think  they  ’ve  gone  to  sea,  anyhow  7  ” 

“  Not  gone  for  sailors,  certainly,”  returned  the  mother  with 
a  smile.  ”  But  I  can’t  help  thinking  they  have  gone  to  some 
foreign  country.” 

“  1  say,”  cried  Kit  with  a  rueful  face,  ”  do  n’t  talk  like 
that,  mother.” 

“  I  am  afraid  they  have,  and  that ’s  the  truth,”  she  said.— 
”  It ’s  the  talk  of  all  the  neighbors,  and  there  are  some  even 
that  know  of  their  having  been  seen  on  board  ship,  and  can 
tell  you  the  name  i>f  the  place  they ’ve  gone  to,  which  is  more 
than  I  can,  my  dear,  for  it ’s  a  very  hard  one.” 

“  I  do  n’t  believe  it,”  said  Kit.  “  Not  a  word  of  it.  A  set 
of  idle  chatter-boxes,  how  should  they  know  !  ” 

“  They  may  be  wrong  of  course,”  returned  the  mother,  **  I 
can’t  tell  about  that,  though  I  do  n’t  think  it ’s  at  all  unlikely 
that  they  ’re  in  the  right,  for  the  talk  is  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  put  by  a  little  money  that  nobody  knew  of,  not  even 
that  ugly  little  man  you  talk  tome  about— what ’s  his  name — 
Quilp ;  and  that  be  and  Miss  Nell  have  gone  to  live  abroad 
where  it  can’t  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  will  never  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  That  do  n’t  seem  very  far  out  of  the  way  now,  do  it  7  ” 

Kit  scratched  his  bead  mournfully,  in  reluctant  admission 
that  it  did  not,  and  clambering  up  to  the  old  nail  took  down 
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the  ca|;e  and  set  himself  to  clean  it  and  feed  the  bird.  His 
thoughts  reverting  from  this  occupation  to  the  little  old  gen* 
tleman  who  had  given  him  the  shilling,  he  suddenly  recollected 
that  that  was  the  very  day—nay,  nearly  the  very  hour—at  which 
the  little  old  gentleman  had  said  he  should  be  at  the  notary’s 
house  again.  He  no  sooner  remembered  this,  than  he  hung 
up  the  cage  with  great  precipitation,  and  hastily  explaining 
the  nature  of  his  errand,  went  off  at  full  speed  to  the  appointed 
place. 

It  was  some  two  minutes  after  the  time  when  he  reached  the 
spot,  which  was  a  considerable  distance  from  his  home, 
but  by  great  good  luck  the  little  old  gentleman  had  not  yet  ar* 
rived ;  at  least  there  was  no  pony*chai8e  to  be  seen,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  had  come  arid  gone  again  in  so  short  a 
■pace.  Greatly  relieved  to  hnd  that  he  was  not  too  late.  Kit 
leant  against  a  iamp*po8t  to  take  breath,  and  waited  the  ad* 
vent  of  the  pony  and  his  charge. 

Sure  enough,  before  long  the  pony  came  trotting  round  the 
comer  of  the  street,  looking  as  obstinate  as  pony  might,  and 
picking  his  steps  as  if  he  were  spying  about  for  the  cleanest 
places,  and  would  by  no  means  dirty  his  feet  or  hurry  himself 
inconveniently.  Behind  the  puny  sat  the  little  old  gentleman, 
and  by  the  old  gentleman’s  side  sat  the  little  old  lady,  carry* 
ing  just  such  a  nosegay  as  she  had  brought  before. 

The  old  gentleman,  the  old  lady,  the  pony,  and  the  chaise, 
came  up  the  street  in  perfect  unanimity,  until  they  arrived 
within  some  half  a  dozen  doors  of  the  notary’s  house  when 
the  pony,  deceived  by  a  brass*plate  beneath  a  tailor’s  knocker, 
came  to  a  halt,  and  maintained  by  a  sturdy  sileace,  that  that 
was  the  house  they  wanted. 

Now,  sir,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  go  on;  this  is 
not  the  place,”  said  the  eld  gentleman. 

The  pony  looked  with  great  attention  into  a  fire-plug  which 
was  near  him,  and  ap|)eared  to  be  quite  absorbed  in  contem¬ 
plating  it. 

''Oh  dear,  such  a  naughty  Whisker!  ”  cried  the  old  lady. 
^'Aftcr  being  so  good  too,  and  coming  along  so  well !  1  am  quite 
ashamed  of  him.  1  do  n’t  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  him, 
1  really  do  n’t.” 

The  puny  having  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  the  fire-plug,  looked  into  the  air  after 
his  old  enemies  the  flies,  and  as  there  happened  to  be  one  of 
them  tickling  his  ear  at  that  moment  he  shook  his  head  and 
wisked  his  tail,  after  which  he  appeared  full  of  thought  but 
quite  comfortable  and  collected.  The  old  gentleman  having 
exhausted  his  powers  sf  persuasion,  alighted  to  lead  him, 
whereupon  the  pony,  perhaps  because  he  held  this  to  be  a  suf- 
cient  concession,  perhaps  because  he  hapjiened  to  catch  sight 
of  the  other  brass- plate,  or  ptirhaps  because  he  was  in  a  spite¬ 
ful  humor,  darted  otf  with  the  old  lady  and  stopped  at  the 
light  house,  leaving  the  old  gentleman  to  come  panting  on  be¬ 
hind. 

it  was  then  that  Kit  presented  himself  at  the  pony’s  head, 
and  touched  his  hat  witli  a  smile. 

''  Why,  bless  me,”  ciied  the  old  gentleman,  ''  the  lad  is 
here  !  My  dear,  do  you  see  7  ” 

"I  said  I ’d  be  here,  sir,”  said  Kit,  patting  Whisker’s  neck. 
"  I  hope  you  ’ve  had  a  pleasant  ride,  sir.  He ’s  a  very  nice 
little  pony.” 

"  My  dear,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  This  in  an  uncom¬ 
mon  lad  ;  a  good  lad,  1  'm  sure.” 

"  I  am  sure  he  is,”  rejoined  the  old  lady.  ''  A  very  good 
la«l,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good  son.” 

Kit  acknowledged  thesu  expressions  of  conBdence  by  touch¬ 
ing  his  hat  again  and  blushing  veiy  much.  The  eld  gentle¬ 
man  then  handed  the  old  lady  out,  and  after  looking  at  him 
with  an  approving  smile  they  went  into  the  house — talking 
about  him  as  they  went,  Kit  could  not  help  feeling.  Present¬ 
ly  Mr.  Witlierdon,  smelling  very  hard  at  the  nosegay,  came  to 
Uie  window  and  looked  at  him,  and  after  that  Mr.  Abel  came 
and  looked  at  him,  and  after  that  the  old  gentleman  and  lady 
came  and  looked  at  him  again,  and  after  that  they  all  came 
and  looked  at  him  together,  which  Kit,  feeling  very  much  em¬ 
barrassed  by,  made  a  pretence  of  not  observing.  Therefore 
be  patted  the  puny  mure  and  mure;  and  this  liberty  the  pony 
most  handsomely  permitted. 

The  faces  had  not  disappeared  from  the  window  many  mo¬ 
ments,  when  Mr.  Chuckster  in  his  oflicial  coat,  and  willi  his 
hat  hanging  on  his  head  just  as  it  had  happened  to  fall  from  its 
peg,  appeared  upon  the  pavement,  and  telling  him  he  was 
wanted  inside,  bade  him  go  in  and  he  would  mind  the  chaise 
the  while.  In  giving  liim  this  directien  Mr.  Chuckster  re¬ 
marked  that  he  wish^  he  might  be  blessed  if  he  could  make 


out  wliether  he  (Kit)  was  "  precious  raw”  or  ''  precious  deep,” 
but  intimated  by  a  distrustful  shake  of  the  head,  that  he  in¬ 
clined  to  the  latter  opinion. 

Kit  entered  the  office  in  a  great  tremor,  for  he  was  not  used 
to  going  among  strange  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  tin 
boxes  and  bundles  of  dusty  papers  had  in  his  eyes  an  awful 
and  venerable  air.  Mr.  Witherden  too  was  a  bustling  gentle¬ 
man  who  talked  loud  and  fast,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  him, 
and  he  was  very  shabby. 

''  Well  boy,”  said  Mr.  Witherden,  "you  came  to  work  out 
that  shilling  ;--not  to  get  another,  hey  ?  ” 

"  No  indeed  sir,”  replied  Kit,  taking  courage  to  lookup. 
"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.” 

"  Father  alive?  ”  said  the  nutary. 

"  Dead  sir.” 

"  Mother? ” 

"  Yes  sir.” 

"  Married  again — eh  7  ” 

Kit  made  answer,  not  without  some  indignation,  that  she 
was  a  widow  with  three  children,  and  that  as  to  her  marrying 
again,  if  the  gentleman  knew  her  he  would  n’t  think  of  such  a 
thing.  At  this  reply  Mr.  itherden  buried  his  nose  in  the 
flowers  again,  and  whispered  behind  the  nosegay  to  the  old 
gentleman  that  he  believed  the  lad  was  as  honest  a  lad  as  need 
be. 

“  Now,”  said  Mr.  Garland  when  they  had  made  some  fur¬ 
ther  inquiries  of  him,  "I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any 
thing — ’ 

"  Thank  you  sir,”  Kit  replied ;  and  quite  seriously  too,  for 
this  announcement  seemed  to  free  him  from  the  suspicion 
which  the  notffi-y  had  hinted. 

—  "  But,”  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  "  perhaps  I  may 
want  to  know  something  more  about  you,  so  tell  me  where 
you  live  and  I  ’ll  put  it  down  in  my  pocket-book.” 

Kit  told  him,  and  the  old  gentleman  wrote  down  the  ad¬ 
dress  with  his  pencil.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  there 
was  a  great  uproar  in  the  street,  and  the  old  lady  hurrying  to 
the  window  cried  that  Whisker  had  run  away,  upon  which 
Kit  darted  out  to  the  rescue,  and  the  others  followed. 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Chuckster  had  been  standing  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  looking  carelessly  at  the  pony,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  insulting  him  with  such  admonitions  as  "  Stand 
j  still,” — “  Be  quiet,” — "  Woa-a-a,”  and  the  like,  which  by  a 
pony  of  spirit  cannot  be  borne.  Consequently,  the  pony  being 
deterred  by  no  considerations  of  duty  or  obedience,  and  not 
having  before  him  the  slightest  fear  of  the  human  eye,  had  at 
length  started  oif,  and  was  at  that  moment  rattling  down  the 
street, — Mr.  Chuckster,  with  his  hat  oil' and  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  hanging  on  in  the  rear  of  the  chaise  and  making  futile  at¬ 
tempts  to  draw  it  the  other  way,  to  the  unspeakable  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  beholders.  Even  in  running  away,  however.  Whis¬ 
ker  was  perverse,  for  he  had  not  gone  very  far  when  he  sud 
denly  stopped,  and  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  com¬ 
menced  backing  at  nearly  ns  quick  a  pace  as  he  had  gone  for¬ 
ward.  By  these  means  Mr.  Chuckster  was  pushed  and  hus¬ 
tled  to  the  office  again,  in  a  most  inglorious  manner,  and  ar 
rived  in  a  state  of  greut  exhaustion  and  discomfiture. 

The  old  lady  then  stepped  into  her  seat,  and  Mr.  Abel 
(whom  they  had  come  to  fetch)  into  his.  '  The  old  gentleman, 
after  reasoning  witli  the  pony  on  the  extreme  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  and  making  the  best  amends  in  his  power  to  Mr. 
Chuckster,  to  his  place  also,  and  they  drove  away,  waving  a 
farewell  to  the  notary  and  his  clerk,  and  mere  than  once  lurn- 
ing  to  nod  kindly  to  Kit  as  he  watched  them  from  the  road. 

PART  XVIII. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWEHTV-FIRST. 

Kit  turned  away,  and  very  soon  forgot  the  pony,  and  the 
chaise,  and  the  little  old  lady,  and  the  little  old  gentleman, 
and  the  little  young  gentleman  to  boot,  in  thinking  what  could 
have  become  of  his  late  master  and  his  lovely  grandchild, 
who  were  the  fountain-head  of  all  his  meditations.  Still  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  some  plausible  means  of  accounting  for  their 
Boo-ap{>earance,  ana  persuading  himself  that  they  must  soon 
return,  ho  bent  his  steps  towards  home,  intending  to  finish  the 
task  which  the  sadden  recollection  of  his  contract  had  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  then  to  sally  fwrtli  once  more  to  seek  his  fortune 
for  the  day. 

When  he  came  to  the  comer  of  the  court  in  which  he 
lived,  lo  and  behold,  there  was  the  pony  again!  Yes,  there 
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he  was,  looking  more  obstinate  than  ever;  aad  alone  in  the 
chaise,  keeping  a  steady  watch  upon  his  every  wink,  sat  Mr. 
Abel,  who,  lifting  up  his  eyes  by  chance  and  seeing  Kit  pass 
by  nodded  to  him  as  though  he  would  have  nodded  his  head 
off. 

Kit  wondered  to  see  the  pony  again,  so  near  his  own  home 
too,  but  It  never  occurred  to  him  for  what  purpose  the  pony 
might  have  come  there,  or  where  the  old  lady  and  the  old 
gentleman  had  gone,  until  the  lifting  latch  of  the  door,  and 
walking  in,  he  found  them  seated  in  the  room  in  conversation 
With  his  mother,  at  which  unexpected  sight  he  pulled  off  his 
hat  and  made  his  best  bow  in  some  confusion. 

“We  are  here  before  you,  you  see,  Christopher,”  said  Mr. 
Grarland,  smiling. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Kit;  and  as  he  said  it  he  looked  toward 
his  mother  for  an  explanation  of  the  visit. 

“  The  gentleman’s  been  kind  enough,  my  dear,’’  said  she, 
in  reply  to  this  mute  interrogation,  “  to  ask  me  whether  you 
were  in  a  good  place,  or  in  any  place  at  all,  and  when  1  told 
him  no,  you  were  not  in  any,  he  was  so  good  as  to  say  that — 

“  That  we  wanted  a  good  lad  in  our  house,”  said  the  old 
gentleman  and  the  old  lady  both  together,  “  and  that  perhaps 
we  might  think  of  it,  if  we  found  every  thing  as  we  would 
wish  it  to  be.” 

As  this  thinking  of  it  plainly  meant  the  thinking  of  engag¬ 
ing  Kit,  he  immediately  partook  of  his  mother’s  anxiety  aad 
fell  into  a  great  flutter ;  for  the  little  old  couple  were  very 
methodical  and  cautious,  and  asked  so  many  questions  that 
he  began  to  be  afraid  there  was  bo  chance  of  his  success. 

“  You  see,  my  good  woman,”  said  Mrs.  Garland,  to  Kit’s 
mother,  “  that  it’s  necessary  to  be  very  careful  and  particular 
in  such  a  raatter  as  this,  for  we’re  only  three  in  family,  and 
are  very  quiet  regular  folks,  and  it  weuld  be  a  sad  thing  if  wo 
made  any  kind  of  mistake,  and  found  things  different  from 
what  we  hoped  and  expected.’* 

To  this  Kit's  mother  replied,  that  certainly  it  was  quite 
true,  and  quite  right,  and  quite  proper,  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  she  should  shrink,  or  have  cause  to  shrink,  from  any  in¬ 
quiry  into  her  character  or  that  of  her  son,  who  was  a  very 
good  son  though  she  was  his  mother,  in  which  respect  she  was 
bold  to  say,  he  took  after  his  father,  who  was  not  only  a  good 
son  to  hi$  mother,  but  the  best  of  husbands  and  the  best  of 
fathers  besides,  which  Kit  could  and  would  corroborate  she 
knew,  and  so  would  little  Jacob  and  the  baby  likewise  if  they 
were  old  enough,  which  unfortunately  they  were  not,  though 
as  they  did  n’t  know  what  a  loss  they  had  had,  perhaps  it  was 
a  great  deal  better  that  they  should  be  as  young  as  they  were; 
and  so  Kit’s  mother  wound  up  a  long  story  by  wiping  her  eyes 
with  her  apron,  and  patting  little  Jacob’s  head,  who  was  rock¬ 
ing  the  cradle  and  staring  with  all  his  might  at  the  stremge 
lady  and  gentleman. 

When  Kit’s  mother  had  done  speaking,  the  old  lady  struck 
in  again,  and  said  that  she  was  quite  sure  she  was  a  very  hon¬ 
est  and  very  respectable  person  or  she  never  would  have  ex¬ 
pressed  herself  in  that  manner,  and  that  certainly  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  children  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  house  deserved 
great  praise  and  did  her  the  utmost  credit,  whereat  Kit’s  mo¬ 
ther  dropped  a  courtesy  and  became  consoled.  Then  the  go€)d 
woman  entered  into  a  long  and  minute  account  of  Kit’s  life 
and  history  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  that  time,  not 
omitting  to  make  mention  of  his  miraculous  fall  out  of  a  back- 
parlor  when  an  infant  of  tender  years,  or  his  uncommon  suf¬ 
ferings  in  a  state  of  measles,  which  were  illustrated  by  cor¬ 
rect  imitations  of  the  plaintive  manner  in  which  he  called 
fur  toast  and  water,  day  and  night,  and  said  “do  n’t  cry,  mo¬ 
ther,  1  shall  soon  be  better ;’’  for  proof  of  which  statements 
reference  was  made  te  Mrs.  Green,  lodger,  at  the  cheese¬ 
monger’s  ruunti  the  comer,  and  divers  other  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales  (and  one  Mr. 
Brown  who  was  supposed  to  be  then  a  corporal  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  who  could  of  course  be  found  with  very  little 
trouble,)  within  whose  personal  knowledge  the  circumstances 
had  occurred.  This  narration  ended.  Mr.  Garland  put  some 
questions  to  Kit  respecting  his  qualifications  and  general  ac¬ 
quirements,  while  Mrs.  Garland  noticed  the  children,  and 
hearing  from  Kit’s  mother  certain  remarkable  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  had  attended  the  birth  of  her  own  son,  Mr.  Abel, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  both  Kit’s  mother  and  herself 
had  been,  above  and  beyond  all  other  women  of  what  condi¬ 
tion  or  age  soever,  |)eculiiu'ly  hemmed  in  with  perils  and  dan¬ 
gers.  Lastly,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Kit’s  wardrobe,  and  a  small  advance  being  made  to  improve 
the  same,  he  was  formally  hired  at  an  annual  income  of  Six 
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Pounds  over  and  above  his  board  and  lotlging,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garland,  of  Abel  Cottage,  Finchley. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  party  appeared  most 
pleased  with  this  arrangement,  the  conclusion  of  which  wa* 
hailed  with  nothing  but  pleasant  looks  and  cheerful  smiles  on 
both  sides.  It  w’as  settled  that  Kit  should  repair  to  his  new 
abode  on  the  next  day  but  one,  in  the  morning;  and  finally, 
the  little  old  couple,  after  bestowing  a  bright  half-crown  on 
little  Jacob  and  another  on  the  baby,  took  their  leaves ;  being 
escorted  as  far  as  the  street  by  their  new  attendant,  who  held 
the  obdurate  pony  by  the  bridle  while  they  took  their  seats, 
and  saw  them  drive  away  with  a  lightened  heart. 

“  Well,  mother,”  said  Kit,  hurrjing  back  into  the  house, 

“  1  think  my  fortune’s  about  made  now.” 

“  1  should  think  it  was  indeed.  Kit,”  rejoined  his  mother. 

“  Six  pounds  a  year !  Only  think  !” 

*•  Ah !”  said  Kit.  trying  to  maintain  the  gravity  which  the 
consideration  of  such  a  sum  demanded,  but  grinning  with  de¬ 
light  in  spite  of  himself.  “  There’s  a  property !” 

Kit  drew  a  long  breath  when  he  had  said  this,  and  putting 
bis  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  as  if  there  were  one  year’s 
wages  at  least  in  each,  looked  at  his  mother,  as  though  he 
saw  through  her,  and  down  an  immense  perspective  of  sove¬ 
reigns  beyond. 

“  Please  God  we’ll  make  such  a  lady  of  you  for  Sundays, 
mother  !  such  a  scholar  of  Jacob,  such  a  child  of  the  baby, 
such  a  room  of  the  one  up  stairs  !  Six  pound  a  year!” 

“  Hem!”  croaked  a  strange  voice.  “  What's  that  about 
six  pounds  a  year/  What  about  six  pound  a  yearT”  And 
as  the  voice  made  this  inquiry,  Daniel  Quilp  w^ked  in  with 
Richard  Swiveller  at  his  heels. 

“  Who  said  he  was  to  have  six  pounds  a  yearj”  said  Quilp, 
looking  sharply  round.  “  Did  the  old  man  say  it,  or  did  little 
Nell  say  it?  And  what's  he  to  have  it  fur,  and  where  are 
they,  eh  ?” 

The  good  woman  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  sudden  ap¬ 
parition  of  this  unknown  piece  of  ugliness,  that  she  hastily 
caught  the  baby  from  its  cradle  and  retreated  into  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  room  ;  while  little  Jacob,  sitting  upon  bis  stool 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  looked  full  at  him  in  a  species  of 
fascination,  roaring  lustily  all  the  time.  Richard  Swiveller 
took  an  easy  observation  of  the  family  over  Mr.  Quilp’s  head, 
and  Quilp  himself  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smiled  in  an 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  commotion  he  occasioned. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,  mistress,”  said  Quilp  after  a  pause. 

“  Your  son  know’s  me  ;  I  don’t  eat  babies;  1  don’t  like  ’em. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  stop  that  young  screamer  though,  in  case 
I  should  be  tempted  to  do  him  a  mischiej.  Holloa,  sir!  Will 
you  be  quiet?” 

Little  Jacob  stemmed  the  course  of  two  tears  which  he 
was  squeezing  out  of  his  eyes,  and  instantly  subsided  into  a 
silent  horror. 

“  Mind  you  don’t  £reak  out  again,  you  villain,”  said  Quilp, 
looking  sternly  at  him,  “  or  I’ll  make  faces  at  you  and  throw 
you  into  fits,  I  will.  Now  you  sir,  why  have  n’t  you  bean  to 
me  as  you  promised  ? 

“  What  should  I  come  for  ?”  retorted  Kit.  “  I  had  n’t  any 
business  with  you,  no  more  than  you  bad  with  me.” 

“  Here,  mistress,”  said  Quilp,  turning  quickly  away,  and 
appealing  from  Kit  to  his  mother.  “  When  did  his  old  mas¬ 
ter  come  or  send  here  last?  Is  he  here  now  ?  If  not,  where ’s 
he  gone?” 

“  He  has  not  been  here  at  all,”  she  replied.  “  I  wish  we 
knew  where  they  have  gono,  far  it  would  make  my  son  a  good 
deal  easier  in  his  mind,  and  me  too.  If  you’re  the  gentle¬ 
man  named  Mr.  Quilp,  I  should  have  thought  you’d  have 
known,  and  so  I  told  him  only  this  very  day.” 

“  Humph  !”  muttered  Quilp,  evidently  disapnointed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  was  true.  “  That’s  what  you  tell  this  gentleman 
too,  is  it?” 

“  If  the  gentleman  comes  to  ask  the  same  question,  I  can’t 
tell  him  anything  else,  sir;  and  I  only  wish  I  could,  for  our 
own  sake,”  was  the  reply. 

Quilp  glanced  at  Richsud  Swiveller,  and  observed  that  hav¬ 
ing  met  him  on  the  threshold,  he  assumed  that  he  had  come 
in  search  of  some  intelligence  of  the  fugitives.  He  supposed 
he  was  right  ? 

“  Yes.”  said  Dick,  “  that  was  the  object  of  the  present  ex¬ 
pedition.  I  fancied  it  possible— but  let  us  go  ring  fancy’s 
knell,  ni  begin  it.” 

“  You  seem  disappointed,”  observed  Quilp. 

“  A  baffler,  sir,  a  baffler,  that’s  all”  returned  Dick.  “  I 
have  entered  epon  a  speculation  which  has  proved  a  baffler  ; 
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and  a  Being  of  brightncM  and  beauty  will  be  offered  up  a 
aacrifice  at  Chegga’t  altar.  That’s  all  sir.” 

The  dwarf  eyed  Richard  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  bnt  Rich¬ 
ard,  who  had  b^n  taking  a  rather  strong  lunch  with  a  friend, 
observed  him,  and  continued  to  deplore  his  fate  with  mourn¬ 
ful  and  despondent  looks.  Quilp  plainly  discerned  that  there 
was  some  secret  reason  for  this  visit  and  his  uncommon  dis¬ 
appointment,  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be  means  of  mis¬ 
chief  larking  beneath  it,  resolved  to  worm  it  out.  He  had 
no  sooner  adopted  his  resolution,  than  he  conveyed  as  much 
honesty  into  his  face  as  it  was  capable  of  expressing,  and 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Swiveller  exceedingly. 

”  1 ’m  disappointed  myself,”  said  Quilp,  ”out  of  mere 
fnendly  feeling  for  them ;  but  you  have  real  reuons,  private 
reasons  I  have  no  doubt,  far  your  disappointmeat,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  comes  haavier  than  mine.” 

”  Why,  of  course  it  does,”  Dick  observed,  testily. 

**  Upon  my  word,  I’m  very  sorry,  very  sorry.  I’m  rather 
cast  down  myself.  As  we  are  companions  in  adversity,  shall 
we  be  companions  in  the  surest  way  of  forgetting  it  7  If  you 
had  no  particular  business,  now,  to  lead  you  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,”  urged  Quilp,  plucking  him  by  the  sleeve  and  looking 
slyly  up  into  his  face  out  of  the  sorners  of  his  eyes,  ”  there  is 
a  house  by  the  water-side  where  they  have  some  of  the  no¬ 
blest  Scheidam— reputed  to  be  smuggled,  but  that’s  between 
ourselves — that  can  be  got  in  all  the  world.  The  landlord 
knows  mo.  Thore ’s  a  Tittle  summer-house  overlooking  the 
river,  where  we  might  take  a  glass  of  this  delicions  liquor 
with  a  whiff  of  the  best  tobacco — it ’s  in  this  case,  and  of  the 
rarest  quality,  to  my  certain  knowledge — and  be  perfectly 
snug  and  happy,  could  we  possibly  contrive  it;  or  is  there  any 
very  particular  engagement  that  peremptorily  takes  you  an¬ 
other  way,  Mr.  Swiveller,  eh  7” 

As  the  dwarf  spoke,  Dick’s  face  relaxed  into  a  compliant 
smile,  and  his  brows  slowly  unbent.  By  the  time  he  had 
finished,  Dick  was  looking  down  at  Quilp  in  the  same  sly 
manner  as  Quilp  was  looking  up  at  him,  and  there  remained 
nothing  more  to  be  dene  but  to  set  out  for  the  bouse  in  ques¬ 
tion.^  This  they  did,  straightway.  The  moment  their  backs 
were  turned,  little  Jacob  thawed,  and  resumed  his  crying  from 
the  point  where  Quilp  had  frozen  him. 

The  summer-house  of  which  Mr.  Quilp  had  spoken,  was  a 
nigged  wooden  box,  rotten  and  bare  to  see,  which  overhung 
the  river’s  mud,  and  threatened  to  slide  down  into  it.  The 
tavern  to  which  it  belonged  was  a  crazy  building,  sapped  and 
undermined  by  the  rats,  and  only  upheld  by  great  bars  of 
wood  which  were  reared  against  its  walls,  and  had  propped 
it  up  so  long  that  even  they  were  decaying  and  yielding  with 
their  load,  and  of  a  windy  night  might  be  beard  to  creak  and 
creak  as  if  the  whole  fabric  were  about  to  come  toppling  down. 
The  house  stood— if  anything  so  old  and  feeble  could  be  said 
to  stand — on  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  blighted  with  the  un- 
wbolsome' smoke  of  factory  chimneys,  andeshoing  the  clank 
of  iron  wheels  and  rush  of  troubi^  water.  Its  internal  ac¬ 
commodations  amply  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  outside. — 
The  rooms  were  low  and  damp,  the  clammy  walls  were  pierc¬ 
ed  with  chinks  and  holes,  the  rotten  floors  bad  sunk  from  their 
level,  the  very  beams  started  from  their  places  and  warned 
the  timid  stranger  from  their  neighborhood. 

To  this  inviting  spot,  entreating  him  to  ebsen’e  its  beauties 
as  they  passed  along,  Mr.  Quilp  led  Richard  Swiveller,  and 
OB  the  table  of  the  summerhouse,  scored  deep  with  many  a 

J allows  and  initial  letter,  there  soon  appeared  a  wooden  keg, 
jU  of  the  vaunted  liquor.  Drawing  it  off  into  the  glasses 
with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand,  and  mixing  it  with  about  a 
third  part  of  water,  Mr.  Quilp  assigned  to  Richard  Swiveller 
his  portion,  and  lighting  his  pipe  frqm  an  end  of  candle  in  a 
very  old  and  battered  lantern,  drew  himself  together  upon  a 
seat  and  puffed  away. 

”  Is  it  good  T”  said  Quilp,  as  Richard  Swiveller  smacked 
his  lips,  ”  is  it  strong  and  fiery  7  Dees  it  make  you  wink  and 
choak,  and  your  eyes  water,  and  your  breath  come  short  7 
Does  it  7” 

”  Does  it  7”  cried  Dick,  throwing  away  part  of  the  contents 
of  his  glass,  and  filling  it  up  with  water,  ”  why,  man,  you 
dont  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  drink  such  fire  as  this  7” 

”  No !”  rejoined  Quilp,  “  Not  drink  it !  Look  here.  And 
here.  And  here  again.  Not  drink  it !” 

As  he  spoke,  Daniel  Quilp  drew  off  and  drank  three  small 
flass-fulls  of  the  raw  spirit,  and  then  with  a  horrible  grimace 
took  a  great  msuiy  pulls  at  his  pipe,  and  swallowing  the  smoke 
discharged  it  in  a  heavy  cloud  fiom  his  aose.  This  feat  ac¬ 


complished,  he  drew  hioMelf  together  in  his  former  position, 
and  laughed  excessively. 

”  Give  us  a  toast !”  cried  Quilp,  rattling  on  the  table  in  a 
dexterous  maimer  writh  his  fist  and  elbow  alternately,  in  a  kind 
of  tune,  ”  a  woman,  a  beauty.  Let ’s  have  a  beauty  for  our 
toast,  and  empty  our  glasses  to  the  last  drop.  Her  name, 
come !” 

”  If  you  want  a  name,”  said  Dick,  ”  here ’s  Miss  Sophy 
Wackles.” 

”  Sophy  Wackles,”  screamed  the  dwarf,  “  Miss  Sophy 
Wackles  that  is — Mrs.  Richard  Swiveller  that  shall  be — that 
shall  be — ha,  ha,  ha!” 

”  Ah !”  said  Dick,  '*you  might  have  said  that  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  it  won’t  do  now,  my  buck.  Immolating  herself  upon 
the  shrine  of  Cheggs— ” 

”  Poison  Cheggs,  cut  Cheggs’  ears  off,”  rejoined  Quilp.  “  I 
won’t  hear  Cheggs.  Her  name  is  Swiveller  or  nothing.  I'll 
drink  her  health  again,  and  her  father’s  and  her  mother’s,  and 
to  all  her  sisters  and  brothers — the  glorious  family  of  the 
Wackleses — all  the  Wackleses  in  one  glass— down  with  it  to 
the  dregs !” 

”  Well,”  said  Ricliard  Swiveller,  stopping  short  in  the  act 
of  raising  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and  looking  at  the  dwarf  in  a 
species  of  stupor  as  he  flourished  his  arms  and  legs  about : 
”  You’re  a  jolly  fellow,  but  of  all  the  jolly  fellows  1  ever  saw 
or  heard  of,  you  have  the  queerest  and  most  extraordinary 
way  with  you,  upon  my  life  you  have.” 

This  candid  declaration  tended  rather  to  increase  than  re¬ 
strain  Mr.  Quilp’s  eccentricities,  and  Richard  Swiveller,  as¬ 
tonished  to  see  him  in  sueh”  a  reystering  vein,  and  drinking 
not  a'little  himself,  for  company— began  imperceptibly  to  be¬ 
come  more  comparionable  and  confiding,  so  that,  being  juili- 
ciously  led  on  by  Mr.  QuUp,  he  grew  at  last  very  confiding 
indeed.  Having  once  got  him  into  this  mood,  and  knowing 
now  the  key-note  to  strike  whenever  he  was  at  a  loss,  Dan¬ 
iel  Quilp’s  task  was  comparatively  an  easy  one,  and  he  was 
soon  in  possession  of  the  whole  details  of  the  scheme  contiiv- 
ed  between  the  easy  Dick  and  his  more  designing  friend. 

”  Stop !”  said  Quilp.  ”  That’s  the  thing,  that’s  the.  thing. 
It  aan  be  brought  about— it  shall  be  brought  about.  There’s 
my  hand  upon  it ;  I’m  your  friend  from  this  minute.” 

”What!  do  you  think  there’s  still  a  chance  ?”  enquired 
Dirk,  in  surprise  at  this  encouragement. 

”  A  chance  I”  echoed  the  dwarf,  ”  a  certainty !  Sophy 
Wackles  may  become  a  Cheggs,  or  any  thing  else  she  likes, 
but  not  s  Swiveller.  Oh,  you  lucky  dog  !  He ’s  richer  than 
any  Jew  alive  ;  you  ’re  a  made  man.  1  see  in  you  now  noth¬ 
ing  but  Nelly’s  husband,  rolling  in  gold  and  silver.  I  ’ll  help 
you.  It  shall  bo  done.  Mind  my  words,  it  shall  be  done.” 

”  But  how  7”  said  Dick. 

”  There ’s  plenty  of  time,”  rejoined  the  dwarf,  ”  and  it  shall 
be  done.  We  ’ll  sit  down  and  talk  it  over  again  all  the  way 
through.  Fill  your  glass  while  I ’m  gene.  I  shall  be  back 
directly— directly.”  «  . 

Widi  these  hasty  words,  Daniel  Quilp  withdrew  into  a  dis¬ 
mantled  skittle-ground  behind  the  public-house,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  upon  the  ground,  actually  screamed  and  rolled 
about  in  uncontrollable  delight. 

”  Here ’s  sport !”  he  cried,  ”  sport  ready  te  roy  hand,  all 
invented  and  arranged,  and  only  to  be  enjoyed.  It  was  this 
shallow-pated  fellow  who  made  my  bones  ache  t  ’other  day, 
was  it  7  It  was  his  friend  and  fellow-plotter,  Mr.  Trent,  that 
once  made  eyes  at  Mrs.  Qnilp,  and  leered  and  looked,  wasit7 
After  laboring  for  two  ar  three  years  in  their  precious  scheme, 
to  find  that  they  have  got  a  beggar  at  last,  and  one  of  them 
tied  fur  hfe.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  He  shall  marry  Nell.  He  shall 
have  her,  and  I  'll  be  the  first  man,  when  the  knot ’s  tied  hard 
and  fast,  to  tell  ’em  what  they ’ve  gained  and  what  I ’ve 
helped  ’em  to.  Here  will  be  a  clearing  of  old  scores,  here 
will  be  a  time  to  remind  ’em  what  a  capital  friend  I  was,  and 
how  I  helped  ’em  to  the  heiress. Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

In  the  higbt  of  his  ecstacy,  Mr.  Quilp  had  like  to  have  met 
with  a  disagreeable  check,  for,  rolling  very  near  a  broken 
dog-kennel,  there  leaped  forth  a  large  fierce  dog,  who,  but 
that  his  cbiiin  was  of  the  shortest,  would  have  given  him  a 
disagreeable  salute.  As  it  was,  the  dwarf  remained  upon  his 
back  in  perfect  safety,  taunting  the  dog  with  hideous  faces, 
amd  triumphing  over  Um  in  his  inability  to  advance  another 
inch,  though  there  were  not  a  couple  of  feet  between  them. 

”  Why  do  n’tyoa  come  and  bite  me,  why  don’t  you  come  and 
tear  me  to  pieces,  you  coward  7”  said  Quilp,  hissing  and  wor¬ 
rying  the  animal  till  he  was  nearly  mad.  You  ’re  afraid, 
you  bully,  you  ’ro  afiraid,  you  know  you  are.” 
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The  dog  tore  and  strained  at  his  chain  with  starti>g  eyes 
and  furious  bark,  but  there  the  dwarf  lay,  snapping  his  fingers 
with  gestures  of  defiance  and  contempt.  When  he  had  suf¬ 
ficiently  recovered  from  his  delight,  he  rose,  and  with  hisvms 
a-kimbo,  achieved  a  kind  «f  demon  dance  round  the  kennel, 
just  without  the  limits  of  the  chain,driving  the  dog  quite  wild. 
Having  by  this  means  composed  his  spirits  and  put  himself  in 
a  pleasant  train,  he  returned  to  his  unsuspicious  companion, 
whom  he  found  looking  at  the  tide  with  exceeding  gravity, 
and  thinking  of  xhat  same  gold  and  silver  that  Mr.  Quilp  had 
mentioned. 

CHAPTER  XXII.  j 

The  remainder  of  that  day  and  the  whale  of  the  next,  were 
a  busy  time  for  the  Nubbles  family,  to  whom  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  Kit’s  outfit  and  departure  was  matter  of  as  great 
moment  as  if  he  had  been  about  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  Airira,  or  to  take  a  cruise  round  the  world.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  suppose  that  there  ever  was  a  box  opened  and  shut 
so  many  times  within  four-and  twenty  hours  as  that  which  con- 
,|mned  kis  wardrobe  and  necessaries ;  aud  certainly  there 
never  was  one  which  to  two  small  eyes  presented  such  a  mine 
of  clothing,  as  this  mighty  chest  with  its  three  shirts  and  pro¬ 
portionate  allowance  of  stockings  and  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
disclosed  to  the  astonished  vision  of  little  Jacob.  At  last  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  carrier’s  at  whose  house,  at  Finchley, 
Kit  was  to  find  it  next  day ;  sCffd  the  box  being  gone  there  re¬ 
mained  but  two  questions  fur  consideration ;  firstly,  whether 
the  carrier  would  lose,  or  dishonestly  feign  to  lose,  the  box 
upon  the  road  :  and  secondly,  whether  Kit’s  mother  perfectly 
understood  how  to  take  care  of  herself  in  the  absence  of  her 
son. 

I  do  n’t  think  there ’s  hardly  a  chance  of  his  really  losing 
it,  but  carriers  are  under  great  temptation  to  pretend  they  lose 
things,  no  doubt,”  said  Mrs.  Nubbles  apprehensively,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  first  point. 

“  No  doubt  about  it,”  returned  Kit,  with  a  serious  look ; 
**  upon  my  word  mother,  I  do  n’t  think  it  was  right  to  trust 
it  to  itself.  Somebody  ought  to  have  gone  with  it,  I’m  afraid.” 

“  We  can ’t  help  it  now,”  said  his  mother;  “  but  it  was  fool¬ 
ish  and  wrong.  People  ought  n’t  to  be  tempted.” 

Kit  inwardly  resolved  tliat  he  would  never  ;  a  carrier 
any  more,  save  with  an  empty  box  ;  and,  having  formed  this 
Christian  determination,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  second 
question. 

“You  know  you  must  keep  up  your  spirits,  mother,  and 
not  be  lonesome  because  I’m  not  at  home.  1  shall  very 
often  be  able  to  look  in  when  I  come  into  town,  1  dare  say, 
and  I  shall  send  you  a  letter  sometimes,  and  when  the  quar¬ 
ter  comes  round,  I  can  get  a  holiday  of  course  ;  and  then  see 
if  we  don’t  take  little  Jacob  to  the  play,  and  let  him  know 
what  oysters  means.” 

.  “  I  hope  plays  mayn’t  be  sinful.  Kit,  but  I’m  a’most  afraid,” 
stud  Mrs.  Nubbles. 

“  r  know  who  has  been  putting  that  in  your  head,”  re¬ 
joined  her  son  disconsolately;  “  that’s  Little  Bethel  again. 
Now,  I  say,  mother,  pray  don’t  take  to  going  there  regularly 
for  if  1  was  to  see  your  good-humoured  &ce  that  has  always 
made  home  cheerful,  turned  into  a  grievous  one,  and  the  baby 
trained  to  look  grievous  too,  and  to  call  itself  a  young  sinner 
(bless  its  heart)  and  a  child  of  the  devil  (which  is  calling  its 
dead  father  names);  if  I  was  to  see  this,  and  see  little  Jacob 
looking  grievons  likewise,  I  should  so  take  it  to  heart  that 
I’m  sure  1  should  go  and  list  for  a  soldier,  and  run  my  head 
on  purpose  against  the  first  cannon-ball  I  saw  coming  my 
way.” 

“  Oh,  Kit,  don't  talk  like  that.” 

“  I  would,  indeed,  mother,  and  unless  you  want  to  make 
me  feel  very  wretched  and  uncomfortable,  you’ll  keep  that 
bow  on  your  bonnet,  which  you’d  more  than  half  a  mind  to 
pull  off  last  week.  Can  you  suppose  there’s  any  harm  in 
looking  as  cheerful  and  being  as  cheerful  as  our  poor  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit?  Do  I  see  anything  in  the  way  I’m  made, 
which  calls  upon  me  to  be  a  snivelling,  solemn,  whispering 
chap,  sneaking  about  as  if  I  couldn’t  help  it,  and  expressing 
myself  in  a  most  unpleasant  snuffle  7  on  the  contrary,  don’t  I 
see  every  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  t  J ust  hear  this !  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  An’t  that  as  nat’ral  as  walking,  apd  as  good  for  the 
health  7  Ha,  ha,  ha !  An*t  that  as  nat’ral  as  a  sheep’s  bleats 
ng,  or  a  pig’s  grunting,  or  a  horse’s  neighing,  or  a  bird’s 
singing  f  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Isn’t  it,  mother?” 

There  was  something  contagious  in  Kit’s  laugh,  for  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  had  looked  grave  before,  first  Bubsid<^  into  a  smile. 


and  then  fell  to,  joining  in  it  heartily,  which  occasioned  Kit 
te  say  that  he  knew  it  was  natural,  and  to  laugh  the  more. 
Kit  and  his  mother,  laughing  together  in  a  pretty  loud  key, 
woke  the  baby,  who,  finding  that  there  was  something  very 
jovial  and  agreeable  in  progress,  was  no  sooner  in  its  mether’s 
arms  than  it  began  'to  kick  and  laugh  most  vigorously.  This 
new  illustration  of  his  argument  so  tickled  Kit,  that  he  fell 
backward  into  his  chair  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  pointing  at 
the  baby  and  shaking  his  sides  till  he  rocked  again.  After 
recovering  twice  or  thrice,  and  as  often  relapsing,  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  and  said  grace ;  and  a  very  cheerful  mesd  their 
scanty  supper  was. 

With  more  kisses,  and  hugs,  and  tears,  than  many  younf 
gentlemen  who  start  upon  their  travels,  and  leave  well-stock¬ 
ed  homes  behind  them,  would  deem  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  (if  matter  so  low  could  be  herein  set  down),  Kit 
left  the  house  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  and  set  out  to 
walk  to  Finchley;  feeling  a  sufficieat  pride  in  his  appearance 
to  have  warranted  his  excommunication  from  Little  Bethel 
from  that  time  forth,  if  he  had  ever  been  one  of  that  mournful 
congregation. 

Lest  any  body  should  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  how  Kit  wna 
clad,  it  may  be  briefly  remarked  that  he  wore  no  livery,  but 
was  dressed  in  a  coat  of  pepper-and-salt  writh  waistcoat  of 
canary  color,  and  nether  garments  of  iron  grey ;  besides 
these  glories,  he  shone  in  the  lustre  of  a  new  pair  of  boots  and 
an  extremely  stiff  and  shiny  bat,  which  on  being  struck  any¬ 
where  with  the  knuckles,  sounded  like  a  drum.  And,  in  thia 
attire,  rather  wondering  that  he  attracted  so  little  attention, 
aud  attributing  the  circumstance  to  the  insensibility  of  those 
who  got  up  early,  he  made  his  way  towards  Abdel  Cottage. 

Without  encountering  any  more  remarkable  adventure  on 
the  road,  than  meeting  a  lad  in  a  brimless  hat,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  his  old  one,  on  whom  he  bestowed  half  the 
sixpence  he  possessed.  Kit  arrived  in  course  of  time  at  the 
carrier’s  house,  where,  to  the  lasting  honor  of  human  nature, 
he  found  the  box  in  safety.  Receiving  from  the  wife  of  thia 
immaculate  man  a  direction  to  Mr.  Garland’s,  he  took  tiie 
box  upon  his  shoulder,  and  repaired  thither  directly. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  a  beautiful  little  cottage,  with  a  thatched 
roof  and  little  spires  at  the  gable  ends,  and  pieces  of  stained 
glass  in  some  of  the  windows,  almost  as  luge  as  pocket- 
books.  On  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  little  stable,  just  tho 
size  for  the  pony,  with  a  little  room  over  it,  just  the  size  for 
Kit.  White  curtains  were  fluttering,  and  bii^s  in  cages  that 
looked  as  bright  as  if  they  were  made  of  gold,  were  singing 
at  the  windows  ;  plants  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  tho 
I  path,  and  clustered  about  the  door ;  and  the  garden  waa 
^  bright  with  flowers  in  full  bloom,  which  shed  a  sweet  odor  all 
around,  and  had  a  charming  and  elegant  appearance.  Every¬ 
thing,  within  the  house  and  without,  seemed  to  b«  th«  per¬ 
fection  of  neatness  and  order.  In  the  garden  there  was  not 
a  weed  to  be  seen,  and  to  judge  frem  some  dapper  gardening 
tools,  a  basket,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  which  were  lying  in  ona 
of  the  walks,  old  Mr.  Garland  had  been  at  work  in  it  that 
very  morning. 

Kit  looked  about  him,  and  admired,  and  looked  again,  aad 
this  a  great  many  times  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  ta 
turn  his  head  another  way  and  ring  the  bell.  There  was 
abundance  of  time  to  look  aboat  him  again  though,  when  ha 
I  had  rung  it,  for  nobody  came,  so  after  ringing  twice  or  thrice, 
he  set  down  npoa  his  box,  and  waited. 

He  rung  the  bell  a  great  many  times,  and  yet  nobody  came. 
But  at  last,  as  he  wiu  sitting  upon  the  box  thinking  about 
giants’  castles,  and  princesses  tied  up  to  pegs  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads,  and  dragons  bursting  out  from  behind  gates,  and 
other  incidents  of  the  like  nature,  common  in  story-books  ta 
youths  of  law  degree  on  their  first  visit  to  strange  houses,  the 
door  was  gently  opened,  and  a  little  servant-girl,  very  tidy, 
modest,  and  demure,  but  very  pretty  too,  appeared. 

I  “  I  suppose  you ’re  Christopher,  sir?”  saia  the  servant-girl. 

'  Kit  got  off  the  box,  and  said  yes,'  he  was. 
j  “I’m  afraid  you’ve  rung  a  go^  many  times  perhaps?”  she 
rejoined,  “but  we  could  n’t  hear  you,  because  we've  beea 
catching  the  pony.” 

I  Kit  rather  wondered  what  this  meant,  but  as  he  could  n’t 
stop  there,  asking  questions,  he  shouldered  the  box  again  and 
followed  the  girl  into  the  hall,  where  through  a  back-door  he 
descried  Mr.  Garland  leading  Whisker  in  triumph  up  the 
garden,  after  that  self-willed  pony  had  (as  be  afferwarda 
learned)  dodged  the  family  round  a  small  paddock  in  the  rear 
for  one  hour  and  three-quarters. 
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The  old  gentleman  received  him  very  kindly  and  so  did  the 
old  lady,  whose  previous  good  opinion  of  him  was  greatly  en¬ 
hances!  by  his  wiping  bis  boots  on  tlie  mat  until  the  soles  of 
bis  feet  burned  again.  He  was  then  taken  into  the  parlor  to 
be  inspected  in  his  new  clothes ;  and  when  he  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  several  times,  and  afforded  by  his  appearance  unlimited 
satisfaction,  he  was  taken  into  the  stable  (where  the  pony  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  uncommon  complaisance) ;  and  thence  into 
the  little  chamber  he  had  already  observed,  which  was  very 
clean  and  comfortable ;  and  thence  into  the  garden,  in  which 
the  old  gentleman  told  him  he  would  be  taught  to  employ 
himself,  and  where  he  told  him,  besides,  what  great  things  he 
meant  to  do  to  make  him  happy,  if  he  found  he  deserved  it. 
All  these  kindnesses,  Kit  acknowledged  with  various  expres¬ 
sions  of  g^titude,  and  so  many  touches  of  the  new  hat,  that 
the  brim  suffered  considerably.  When  the  old  gentleman  had 
said  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  way  of  promise  and  advice,  and 
Kit  had  said  all  he  ha<l  to  say  in  the  way  of  assurance  and 
thankfulness,  he  was  handed  over  again  to  the  old  lady,  who, 
summoning  the  little  servant-girl  (whose  name  was  Barbara) 
instructed  her  to  take  him  down  stairs  and  give  him  some¬ 
thing  to  cat  and  drink,  after  his  walk. 

Down  stairs  therefore,  K*it  went ;  and  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
stairs  there  was  such  a  kitchen  as  w’as  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of  out  of  a  toy-shop  window,  with  evrrything  in  it  as 
bright  and  glowing,  and  as  precisely  ordered  too,  as  Barbara 
herself.  And  in  this  kitchen.  Kit  sat  himself  down  at  a  table 
as  white  as  a  table-cloth,  to  eat  cold  meat,  and  drink  small 
ale,  and  use  his  knife  and  fork  the  more  awkwardly,  because 
there  was  an  unknown  Barbaia  looking  on  and  observing  him. 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  anything  re¬ 
markably  tremendous  about  this  strange  Barbara,  who  having 
lived  a  very  quiet  life,  blushed  very  much  and  was  quite  as 
embarrassed  and  uncertain  what  she  ought  to  say  or  do,  as 
*'*-  -w  — _ _  r. _ 


But  Ms  little  heart 's  a  fountain  pure  of  kind  and  tender  feel'ng. 

And  bis  every  look ’s  a  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of  love  revealing. 
When  ho  walks  witk  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pass  us  iu  the  street. 
Will  shout  for  joy,  and  bless  my  boy.  he  looks  so  mild  and  sweet. 

L  play  fellow  is  he  tn  ail,  and  yet  with  cheerful  tone 
Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love,  when  leA  to  sport  alone. 

His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent,  to  gladden  home  and  hearth. 

To  somfort  ua  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 

Should  Ac  grew  up  to  riper  years,  tiod  grant  his  heart  may  prove 
As  sweet  a  home  u>r  heavenly  grace,  as  now  for  earthly  love : 

And  if  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must  dins, 

God  comfort  us  for  all  tho  love  that  we  aball  lose  iu  him! 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son,  his  age  I  cannot  tell. 

For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  where  he  is  gone  to  dwel . 
To  us,  fur  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infant  smiles  were  given, 

And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  to  live  in  heaven. 

I  cannot  tell  what  form  his  is,  what  looks  he  weareth  now. 

Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  bis  shining  seraph  brow  ; 

The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  uliss  which  he  doth  feel 
Are  numbered  with  the  secret  thiugs  which  God  will  not  reveal. 

But  I  know  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that  he  is  now  at  rest, 

Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  on  their  Baviour's  loving  breast : 

I  know  bis  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh, 

But  his  sleep  is  blessed  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  for  ever  fresh. 

I  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glittering  wings. 

And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  heaven's  divinest  things. 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe,  (his  mother  dear  and  I,) 

Where  God  for  aye  aball  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 
Whate'er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  hit  bliss  can  never  cease, 

Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  kit  is  certain  peace. 

It  may  be  that  the  tempter’s  wiles  their  souls  from  bliss  may  sever, 
But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  no^  ht  must  be  ours  for  ever. 

When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still  must  be ; 
When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world’s  misery, 
When  we  groan  beneath  thii  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief  and  pain, 
Oh !  we’d  rather  luae  our  other  two  than  hare  him  here  again. 
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i3l8  won3enng— quite  In  the  simplicity  heart — what 

color  her  eyes  might  be,  it  perversely  happened  that  Barbara 
raised  her  head  a  little  to  look  at  him,  woen  both  pair  of  eyes 
were  hastily  withdrawn,  and  Kit  leant  over  bis  pla(e,  and 
Barbara  over  her  pea-shells,  each  ia  extreme  confusiun  at 
having  been  detect^  by  the  other. 


THE  THREE  SONS. 


BT  RIV.  J.  MAULTRUE. 

I  have  a  too,  a  little  son,  s  boy  just  five  years  old, 

With  eyec  of  thoughtful  eurnestness,  and  mind  of  gentle  mould. 
They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  ia  all  hia  ways  appaara  ; 

That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  his  childish  years. 

1  cannot  say  how  this  may  be,  I  know  kis  face  is  fair, 

And  yet  hia  sweetest  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and  serious  air; 

I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond,  I  knew  he  lovetb  me, 

But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more,  with  grateAil  fervency ; 

But  that  which  others  moat  admire, is  the  thou£ht,whicb  fills  hia  mind. 
The  food  for  grave  enquiring  speech  he  ever}^^ere  doth  find. 
Btranre  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together  walk  ; 

He  acarcely  thiaks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk. 

Nor  cares  he  muck  for  childish  spor  s,  doats  not  on  bat  or  ball, 

But  looks  on  manhood’s  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 

Hia  little  heart  is  husv  still,  and  o^entimea  perplexed 

With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thouahts  aliout  tha  next, 

He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother’s  knee,  she  teaches  him  to  pray, 

And  strange  and  swset  and  solema  then,  are  the  words  which  he  will 
say. 

Oh,  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood’s  years  like  me, 

A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be ; 

And  when  I  look  into  hu  eyra,  and  stroke  his  thoughtfkil  brew, 

I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel,  were  I  to  lose  him  now. 

I  have  a  son,  a  seeond  son,  a  simple  child  of  three ; 

I  ’ll  not  declare,  how  bright  and  fair,  his  little  features  be, 

How  eilver  sweet  those  tones  of  bis  when  he  prattles  on  my  knee: 

I  do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye  is  like  his  brotbei^s  keen. 

Nor  bis  brew  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  At#  has  ever  beaw; 


trtce’d  ‘  Jffkftbn'fh  society  is  not  very  exalted  ;  she  is  a  servant 
of  all-work  :  she  will  dress  your  wife,  your  dinner,  your  chil¬ 
dren  ;  she  does  beefsteaks  and  plain  werk ;  she  makes  beds, 
blacks  boots,  and  waits  at  table ;  such,  at  least,  were  the  of¬ 
fices  which  she  performed  in  the  fashionable  establishment  of 
the  writer  of  this  book ;  perhaps  her  history  may  not  inaptly 
occupy  a  few  pages  of  it. 

“  My  father  died,”  said  Beatrice, about  six  years  since, 
and  left  my  poor  mother  with  little  else  but  a  small  cottage 
and  a  strip  of  land,  and  four  children,  too  young  to  work.  It 
was  hard  enough  in  my  father’s  time  to  supply  so  many  little 
mouths  with  food ;  and  how  was  a  poor  widowed  woman  to 
provide  for  them  now,  who  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
opportunity  for  labor  ? 

“  Besides  us,  to  be  sure,  there  was  my  old  aunt ;  and  she 
would  have  helped  us,  but  she  could  not,  for  the  old  woman 
is  bed-ridden ;  so  she  did  nothing  but  occupy  our  best  room, 
and  grumble  from  morning  till  night ;  Heaven  knows  !  poor 
old  soul,  that  she  had  no  great  reason  to  be  very  happy ;  for 
you  know,  sir,  that  it  frets  the  temper  to  be  sick  ;  and  that  it 
is  worse  still  to  be  sick  and  hungry  too. 

“  At  that  time,  in  the  country  where  he  lived  (in  Picardy, 
not  very  far  from  Boulogne,)  times  were  so  bad  that  the  best 
workman  could  hardly  find  employ ;  and  when  he  did,  he  was 
happy  if  he  could  earn  a  matter  of  twelve  sous  a  day.  Mother, 
work  as  she  would,  could  not  gain  more  than  six  ;  and  it  was 
a  hard  job,  out  of  this,  to  put  meat  into  six  bellies,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  on  six  backs.  Old  aunt  Bridget  would  scold,  as  she  got 
her  portion  of  black  bread ;  and  my  little  brothers  used  to 
cry  if  theirs  did  not  come  in  time.  I,  too,  used  to  cry  when 
I  got  my  share  ;  for  mother  kept  only  a  little,  little  piece  for 
herself,  and  said  that  she  had  dined  in  the  fields — God  pardon 
her  for  the  lie  !  and  bless  her,  as  I  am  sure  He  did;  for,  but 
for  Him,  no  working  man  or  woman  could  subsist  upon  such 
a  wretched  morsel  as  my  dear  mother  took. 

“  I  was  a  thin,  ragged,  bare-footed  girl,  thon,  and  sickly 
and  weak  for  want  of  food ;  but  I  think  1  felt  mother’s  hunger 
more  than  my  own ;  and  many  and  many  a  bitter  night  I  lay 
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.awake,  crying,  and  praying  to  God  to  give  me  means  of  work¬ 
ing  for  myself  and  aiding  her.  And  He  has,  indeed,  been 
g(^  to  me,”  said  pious  Beatrice,  **  for  He  has  given  me  all 
this ! 

“  Well,  time  rolled  on,  and  matters  grew  worse  than  ever: 
winter  came,  and  was  colder  to  us  than  any  other  winter,  for 
our  clothes  were  thinner  and  more  torn  ;  mother  sometimes 
could  find  no  work,  for  the  fields  in  which  she  labored  were 
hidden  under  the  snow ;  so  that  when  we  wanted  them  most, 
we  had  them  least— -warmth,  work,  or  food. 

“  I  knew  that,  do  what  I  would,  mother  would  never  let 
me  leave  her,  because  I  looked  to  my  little  brothers  and  my 
old  cripple  of  an  aunt ;  but,  still,  bread  was  better  for  us  than 
all  my  services ;  and  when  I  left  them,  the  six  would  have  a 
slice  more ;  so  I  determined  to  bid  good  bye  to  nobody,  hut  to 
go  away  and  look  for  work  elsewhere.  One  Sunday,  when 
mother  and  the  little  ones  were  at  church,  1  went  in  to  aunt 
Bridget,  and  said,  tell  mother,  when  she  comes  back,  that 
Beatrice  is  gone.  1  spoke  quite  stoutly,  as  if  1  did  not  care 
about  it. 

Gone!  gone  where?’  said  she.  ‘  You  an’t  going  to 
leave  me  alone,  you  nasty  thing ;  you  an’t  going  to  the  village 
to  dance,  you  ragged,  bare-footed  slut ;  you  ’re  all  of  a  piece 
in  this  house — your  mother,  your  brothers,  and  you.  [  know 
you ’ve  got  naeat  in  the  kitchen,  and  you  only  give  me  black 
bread ;  ’  and  here  the  old  lady  began  to  scream  as  if  her  heart 
would  break ;  but  we  did  not  mind  it,  we  were  so  used  to  it. 

**  Aunt,  said  1,  I ’m  going,  and  took  this  very  opportunity 
because  you  were  alone  :  tell  mother,  I  am  too  old  now  to  eat 
her  bread,  and  do  na  work  for  it;  I  am  going,  please  God, 
where  work  and  bread  can  be  found ;  and  so  1  kissed  her ; 
she  was  so  astonished  that  she  could  not  move  or  speak ;  and 
I  walked  away  through  the  old  room,  and  the  little  garden, 
God  knows  whither ! 

**  I  Aid  wuasaa 


whole  of  his  supper;  poor  little  man!  his  slice  of  bread  was 
no  bigger  than  before  1  went  away. 

”  Well,  I  got  a  little  work  here,  and  a  little  there  ;  but  still 
I  was  a  burden  at  home,  rather  than  a  bread  winner ;  and,  at 
the  closing  in  of  the  winter,  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  place 
at  two  leagues  distance,  where  work,  they  said,  w  as  to  be  had. 
Off  I  set,  one  morning,  to  find  it,  but  missed  my  way,  some¬ 
how,  until  it  was  night-time  before  I  arrived.  Night-time,  and 
snow  again ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  my  journeys  were  to  be  made 
in  this  bitter  weather. 

“  When  I  came  to  the  farmer’s  door,  his  house  was  shut  up, 
and  his  people  all  abed  ;  I  knocked  for  a  long  while  in  vain ; 
at  last  he  made  his  apftearance  at  a  window  up  stairs,  and 
seemed  so  frightened,  and  looked  so  angry,  that  I  suppose  be 
took  me  for  a  thiof.  I  told  him  how  I  had  come  for  work. 
*  Who  comes  for  work  at  such  an  hour  ?  ’  said  he  :  *  Go 

home,  you  impudent  baggage,  and  do  not  disturb  honest  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  their  sleep.’  He  bangetl  the  window  to ;  and  so  I 
was  left  alone  to  shift  for  myself  as  I  might.  There  was  no 
shed,  no  cow-house,  where  I  could  find  a  bed ;  so  1  got  under 
a  cart,  on  some  straw ;  it  was  no  very  warm  berth.  1  c»)uld 
not  sleep  for  the  cold  ;  and  the  hours  passed  so  slowly,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  been  there  a  week,  instead  of  a  night ;  bat 
still  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  first  night  when  I  left  home,  and 
when  the  good  farmer  found  me. 

“  In  the  morning,  before  it  was  light,  the  farmer’s  people 
came  out,  and  saw  me  crouching  under  the  cart ;  they  told  me 
to  get  up ;  but  I  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not :  at  last  the 
man  himself  came,  and  recognised  me  as  the  girl  who  had  dis¬ 
turbed  him  the  night  before.  When  he  heard  my  name,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  I  came,  this  good  man  took  me  into  the 
house,  and  put  me  into  one  of  the  beds  out  of  which  his  sons 
had  just  gut;  and,  if  I  was  cold  before,  you  may  be  sure  I 
was  warm  and  comfortable  now  :  such  a  bed  as  this  I  had 
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"■  Just  then  the  moon  got  up ;  and  do  you  tinow  I  felt  a 
comfort  in  looking  at  it,  for  I  knew  it  was  shining  on  our  little 
cottage,  and  it  seemed  like  an  old  friend’s  face.  A  little  way 
on,  as  I  saw  by  the  moon,  was  a  village ;  and  1  saw,  too,  that 
a  man  was  coming  towards  me  ;  he  must  have  heard  me  cry¬ 
ing,  I  suppose. 

“  Was  not  God  goed  to  me  ?  This  man  was  a  farmer,  who 
had  need  of  a  girl  in  his  house ;  he  made  me  tell  him  why  I 
was  alone,  and  I  told  him  the  same  story  I  have  told  you,  and 
he  believed  me,  and  took  me  home.  1  had  walked  six  long 
leagues  from  our  village,  that  day,  asking  every  where  for 
work  in  vain ;  and  here,  at  bed-time,  1  found  a  bed  and  a  sup¬ 
per ! 

“  Here  I  lived  very  well  for  some  months  ;  my  master  was 
very  good  and  kind  to  me;  but,  unluckily,  too  poor  to  give 
me  any  wages ;  so  that  I  could  save  nothing  to  send  to  my 
poor  mother.  My  mistress  used  to  scold  ;  but  1  was  used  to 
that  at  home,  from  aunt  Bridget;  and  she  beat  me  sometimes, 
but  1  did  net  mind  it ;  fur  your  hardy  country  girl  is  not  like 
your  tender  town  lasses,  who  cry  if  a  pin  pricks  them,  and 
give  warning  to  their  mistresses  at  the  first  bard  word.  The 
only  drawback  to  my  comfort  was,  that  I  bad  no  news  of  my 
mother ;  1  could  not  write  to  her,  nor  could  she  have  read  my 
letter,  if  I  had ;  so  there  I  was,  at  only  six  leagues  distance 
from  home,  as  far  off  as  if  1  had  been  to  Paris  or  to  ’Merica. 

**  However,  in  a  few  months  I  grew  so  listless  and  home¬ 
sick,  that  my  mistress  said  she  would  keep  me  no  longer;  and 
though  I  went  away  as  poor  as  I  came,  1  was  still  too  glad  to 
go  back  to  the  old  village  again,  and  see  dear  mother,  if  it 
were  but  for  a  day.  1  knew  she  would  share  her  crust  with 
me,  as  she  had  done  for  so  long  a  time  before ;  and  hoped 
that,  now,  as  I  was  taller  and  stronger,  1  might  find  work 
more  easily  in  the  neighborhood. 

You  may  fancy  what  a  fete  it  was  when  I  came  back ; 
though  I ’m  sure  we  cried  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  a  funeral. 
Mother  got  into  a  fit,  which  frightened  us  all;  and  as  fur  aunt 
Bridget,  she  ekrteUd  away  for  hours  together,  and  did  not 
scold  for  two  days  at  least.  Little  Pierre  offered  me  the 


“  So,  every  Saturday,  when  work  was  over,  I  had  thirty 
sous  to  carry  homo  to  mother ;  and  tired  though  I  was,  1 
walked  merrily  the  two  leagues  to  our  village,  to  see  her 
again.  On  the  road  there  was  a  great  wood  te  pass  through, 
and  this  frightened  me  ;  for  if  a  thief  should  come  and  rob  me 
of  my  whole  week’s  earnings,  what  could  a  poor  lone  girl  do 
to  help  herself  7  But  I  found  a  remedy  for  this  too,  and  no 
thieves  ever  came  near ;  I  used  to  begin  saying  my  prayers 
as  I  entered  the  forest,  and  never  stopped  until  I  was  safe  at 
liome ;  and  safe  1  always  arrived,  with  my  thirty  saus  in  my 
pocket.  Ah  !  you  may  be  sure,  Sunday  was  a  merry  day  for 
us  all.” 

««#•••» 

This  is  is  the  whole  of  Beatrice’s  history  which  is  worthy 
of  publication ;  the  rest  of  it  only  relates  to  her  arrival  in 
Paris,  and  the  various  masters  and  mistresses  whom  she  there 
had  the  honor  to  serve.  As  soon  as  she  enters  the  capital, 
the  romance  disappears,  and  the  poor  girl’s  sufferings  and 
privations  luckily  vanish  with  it.  Beatric«  has  got  now  warm 
gowns,  and  stout  shoes,  and  plenty  of  good  food.  She  kaa 
had  her  little  brother  from  Picardy;  clothed,  fed,  and  edu¬ 
cated  him :  that  young  gentlemen  is  new  a  carpenter,  and  an 
honor  to  his  profession.  Madame  Merger  is  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  and  receives,  yearly,  fifty  francs  from  her  daughter. 
To  crown  all.  Mademoiselle  Beatrice  herself  is  a  funded  pro¬ 
prietor,'  and  consulted  the  writer  of  this  biography  as  to  the 
best  method  of  laying  out  a  capital  of  two  hundred  francs, 
which  is  the  present  amount  of  her  fortune. 

God  bless  her !  she  is  richer  than  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire;  and,  I  dare  to  say,  has,  in  her  humble  walk, 
been  more  virtuous  and  more  happy  than  adl  the  dukes  in  the 
realm. 

It  is,  indeed,  for  the  benefit,  of  dukes,  and  such  great  people 
(who,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  long  since  ordered  copies  of 
these  Sketches  frem  Mr.  Maqrone,)  that  poor  little  Beatrice’s 
story  has  been  indited.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  young  woman 
would  never  have  been  immortalized  in  this  way,  but  for  the 
good  which  her  betters  may  derive  from  her  example.  If 
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The  old  gentleman  received  him  very  kindly  and  bo  did  the  ] 
old  lady,  whose  previous  good  opinion  of  him  was  greatly  en-  j 
hanced  by  his  wiping  bis  boots  on  Ute  mat  until  the  soles  of 
bis  feet  burned  again.  He  was  then  taken  into  the  parlor  to 
be  inspected  in  bis  new  clothes ;  and  when  he  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  several  times,  and  afforded  by  his  appearance  unlimited 
satisfaction,  he  was  taken  into  the  stable  (where  the  pony  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  uncommon  complaisance) ;  and  thence  into 
the  little  chamber  he  had  already  observed,  which  was  very 
clean  and  comfortable ;  and  thence  into  the  garden,  in  which 
the  old  gentleman  told  him  he  would  be  taught  to  employ 
himself,  and  where  he  told  him,  besides,  what  great  things  ho 
meant  to  do  to  make  him  happy,  if  he  found  he  deserved  it.  | 
All  these  kindnesses.  Kit  acknowledged  with  various  expres-  | 
sions  of  gratitude,  and  so  many  touches  of  the  new  hat,  that 
the  brim  suffered  considerably.  When  the  old  gentleman  had 
said  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  way  of  promise  and  advice,  and 
Kit  had  said  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  way  of  assurance  and 
thankfulness,  he  was  handed  over  again  to  the  old  lady,  who, 
aummoning  the  little  servant-girl  (whose  name  was  Barbara) 
instructed  her  to  take  him  down  stairs  and  give  him  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  and  drink,  after  his  walk. 

Down  stairs  therefisre,  K*it  went ;  and  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
stairs  there  wais  such  a  kitchen  as  was  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of  out  of  a  toy-shop  window,  with  everything  in  it  as 
bright  and  glowing,  and  as  precisely  ordered  too,  as  Barbara 
herself.  And  in  this  kitchen.  Kit  sat  himself  dowm  at  a  table 
as  white  as  a  table-cloth,  to  eat  cold  meat,  and  drink  small 
ale,  and  use  his  knife  and  fork  the  more  awkwardly,  because 
there  was  an  unknown  Barbara  looking  on  and  observing  him. 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  anything  re¬ 
markably  tremendous  about  this  strange  Barbara,  who  havisg 
lived  a  very  quiet  life,  blushed  very  much  and  was  quite  as 
embarrassed  and  uncertain  what  she  ought  to  say  or  do,  as 
Kit  could  possible  bo.  When  he  had  sat  for  some  little  time, 
attentive  to  the  ticking  of  the  sober  clock,  he  ventured  to 
glance  curiously  at  the  dresser,  and  there,  among  the  plates 
and  dishes,  were  Barbara’s  little  work-box  with  a  sliding  lid 
to  shut  in  the  balls  of  cotton,  and  Barbara’s  prayer-book,  and 
Barbara’s  hymn-book,  and  Barbara’s  Bible.  Barbara’s  little 
looking-glass  hung  in  a  good  light  near  the  window,  and  Bar¬ 
bara’s  bonnet  was  on  a  nail  behind  the  door.  F rom  all  these 
mute  signs  and  tokens  of  her  presence,  he  naturally  glanced 
at  Barbara  herself,  who  sat  as  mute  as  they,  shelling  peas 
into  a  dish ;  and  just  when  Kit  was  looking  at  her  eyelashes 
and  wondering— quite  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart — what 
color  her  eyes  might  be,  it  perversely  happened  that  Barbara 
raised  her  head  a  little  to  look  at  him,  when  both  pair  of  eyes 
were  hastily  withdrawn,  and  Kit  leant  over  his  plate,  and 
Barbara  over  her  pea-shells,  each  ia  extreme  confusion  at 
having  been  detect^  by  the  other. 


THE  THREE  SONS. 
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I  have  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  fire  years  old. 

With  eyes  of  thoughtful  earnestness,  and  mind  of  gentle  mould. 
They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  bis  ways  appears  ; 

That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  his  childish  years. 

1  cannot  say  how  this  may  be,  I  know  his  fare  is  fair, 

And  yet  his  sweetest  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and  serious  air; 

I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond,  1  knew  he  loveth  me, 

Butloveth  yet  his  mother  more,  with  grateAil  ferveacy  ; 

But  that  which  others  most  admire, is  the  thoug|p.whicb  fills  bis  mind, 
The  feed  for  grave  enquiring  speech  he  everj^liere  doth  find. 
Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together  walk  ; 

He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk. 

Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  spor  s,  doats  not  on  bat  or  ball. 

But  looks  on  manhood’s  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 

His  little  heart  is  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  perplexed 

With  thoughts  about  thm  world  of  ours,  and  thoughts  aliont  the  next, 

He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother’s  knee,  she  teaches  him  to  pray, 

And  strange  and  swset  and  solemn  then,  are  the  words  which  he  will 
aay. 

Oh,  should  my  gentle  child  bo  spared  to  manhood’s  years  like  me, 

A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be ; 

And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes,  and  stroke  his  thoughtfiil  brow, 

1  dare  not  think  what  1  should  feel,  were  1  to  lose  him  now. 

I  have  a  son,  a  second  son,  a  simple  child  of  three ; 

I  ’ll  not  declare,  how  bright  and  fair,  his  little  features  be. 

How  silver  sweet  those  tones  of  his  when  he  prattles  on  my  knee: 

I  do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye  is  like  his  brother’s  keen. 

Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  ns  has  ever  besai; 


But  his  little  heart 's  a  fountain  pure  of  kind  and  tender  feel'ng. 

And  Ilia  every  look ’s  a  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of  love  revealing. 
When  he  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pass  us  iu  the  street. 
Will  shout  for  joy,  and  bless  niy  boy,  he  looks  so  mild  and  sweet. 

A  play  fellow  is  he  to  all,  and  yet  with  cheerful  tone 
Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love,  when  left  to  sport  aloue. 

His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent,  to  gladden  home  and  hearth. 

To  somfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 

Should  ks  grow  up  to  riper  years  tiod  grant  his  heart  may  prove 
As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace,  as  now  fur  earthly  love : 

And  if  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must  dim, 

God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  that  we  shall  lose  iu  him ! 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son,  his  age  I  eannot  tell. 

For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  where  he  is  gone  to  dwel . 
To  us,  for  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infant  smiles  were  given, 

And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  to  live  in  heaven. 

1  cannot  tell  what  form  his  is,  what  looks  he  weareth  now, 

Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow  ; 

The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  oliss  which  he  doth  feel 
Are  numbered  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will  not  reveal. 

But  I  know  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that  ho  is  now  at  rest. 

Where  other  blessed  infants  be,  on  their  Saviour's  loving  breast ; 

I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh. 

But  his  sleep  is  blessed  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  for  ever  fresh. 

I  knew  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glittering  wings. 

And  soethe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  heaven’s  divinest  things. 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe,  (his  mother  dear  and  I,) 

VVhere  God  for  ays  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 
Whate’er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  hi$  bliss  can  never  cause. 

Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  hia  is  certain  peace. 

It  may  be  that  the  tempter’s  wiles  their  souls  from  bliss  may  sever, 
But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  no^  he  must  be  ours  for  ever. 

When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still  must  be ; 
VVhen  we  muse  on  that  world’s  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world’s  misery, 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief  and  pain, 
Oh !  we’d  rather  lose  our  other  two  than  have  him  here  again. 


BEATRICE  MERGER. 

Beatrice  Merger,  whose  name  might  figure  at  the  head  of 
one  of  Mr.  Colburn’s  politest  romances— so  smooth  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  does  it  sound — is  no  heroine,  except  of  her  own  sim¬ 
ple  history;  she  is  not  a  fashionable  French  Countess,  nor 
even  a  victim  of  the  revolution. 

She  is  a  stout,  sturdy  girl,  of  two-and-twenty,  with  a  face 
beaming  with  good  nature,  and  marked  dreadfully  by  small¬ 
pox  ;  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  which  might  have  done  some 
execution  had  they  been  placed  in  a  smoother  face.  Bea¬ 
trice’s  station  in  society  is  not  very  exalted ;  she  is  a  servant 
of  all-work :  she  will  dress  your  wife,  your  dinner,  your  chil¬ 
dren  ;  she  does  beefsteaks  and  plain  work ;  she  makes  beds, 
blacks  boots,  and  waits  at  table  ;  such,  at  least,  were  the  of¬ 
fices  which  she  performed  in  the  fashionable  establiahment  of 
the  writer  of  this  book :  perhaps  her  history  may  not  inaptly 
occupy  a  few  pages  of  it. 

“  My  father  died,”  said  Beatrice,  ”  about  six  years  since, 
and  left  my  poor  mother  with  little  else  but  a  small  cottage 
and  a  strip  of  land,  and  four  children,  too  young  to  work.  It 
was  hard  enough  in  my  father’s  time  to  supply  so  many  little 
mouths  with  food  ;  and  how  was  a  poor  widowed  woman  to 
provide  for  them  now,  who  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
opportunity  for  labor  7 

“  Besides  us,  to  be  sure,  there  was  my  old  aunt ;  and  she 
would  have  helped  us,  but  she  could  not,  for  the  old  woman 
is  bed-ridden ;  so  she  did  nothing  but  occupy  our  best  room, 
and  grumble  from  morning  till  night :  Hoaven  knows  !  poor 
old  soul,  that  she  had  no  great  reason  to  be  very  happy ;  for 
you  know,  sir,  that  it  frets  the  temper  to  be  sick  ;  and  that  it 
is  worse  still  to  be  sick  and  hungry  too. 

“  At  that  time,  in  the  country  where  he  lived  (in  Picardy, 
not  very  far  from  Boulogne,)  times  were  so  bad  that  the  best 
workman  could  hardly  find  employ ;  and  when  he  did,  he  was 
happy  if  he  could  earn  a  matter  of  twelve  sous  a  day.  Mother, 
work  as  she  would,  could  not  gain  more  than  six  ;  and  it  was 
a  hard  job,  out  of  this,  to  put  meat  into  six  bellies,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  on  six  backs.  Old  aunt  Bridget  would  scold,  as  she  got 
her  portion  of  black  bread ;  and  my  little  brothers  used  to 
cry  if  theirs  did  not  come  in  time.  I,  too,  used  to  cry  when 
I  got  my  share  ;  for  mother  kept  only  a  little,  lillie  piece  for 
herself,  and  said  that  she  had  dined  in  the  fields— God  pardon 
her  for  the  lie  !  and  bless  her,  as  I  am  sure  He  did ;  for,  but 
for  Him,  no  working  man  or  woman  could  subsist  upon  such 
a  wretched  morsel  as  my  dear  mother  took. 

“  I  was  a  thin,  ragg^,  bare-footed  girl,  th«n,  and  sickly 
and  weak  for  want  of  food ;  but  I  think  1  felt  mother’s  hunger 
more  than  my  own ;  and  many  and  many  a  bitter  night  I  lay 
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.awake,  crying,  and  praying  to  God  to  give  me  means  ef  work¬ 
ing  for  myself  and  aiding  her.  And  He  has,  indeed,  been 
g(^  to  me,”  said  pious  Beatrice,  “  for  He  has  given  me  all 
this ! 

“  Well,  time  rolled  on,  and  matters  grew  worse  than  ever; 
winter  came,  and  was  colder  to  us  than  any  other  winter,  for 
our  clothes  were  thinner  and  more  tom  ;  mother  sometimes 
could  6iid  no  work,  for  the  fields  in  which  she  labored  were 
hidden  under  the  snow ;  so  that  when  we  wanted  them  must, 
we  had  them  least — warmth,  work,  or  food. 

**  1  knew  that,  do  what  I  would,  mother  would  never  let 
me  leave  her,  because  I  looked  to  my  little  brothers  and  my 
old  cripple  of  an  aunt ;  but,  still,  bread  was  better  for  us  than 
all  my  services;  and  when  I  left  them,  the  six  would  have  a 
slice  more ;  so  1  determined  to  bid  good  bye  to  nobody,  but  to 
go  away  and  look  fur  work  elsewhere.  One  Sunday,  when 
mother  and  the  little  ones  were  at  church,  I  went  in  to  aunt 
Bridget,  and  said,  tell  mother,  when  she  comes  back,  that 
Beatrice  is  gone.  I  spoke  quite  stoutly,  as  if  I  did  not  care 
about  it. 

“‘Gone!  gone  where?’  said  she.  ‘You  an’t  going  to 
leave  me  alone,  you  nasty  thing ;  you  an’t  going  to  the  village 
to  dance,  you  ragged,  bare-footed  slut:  you  're  all  of  a  piece 
in  this  house — your  mother,  your  brothers,  and  you.  [  know 
you ’ve  got  naeat  in  the  kitchen,  and  you  only  give  me  black 
bread ;  ’  and  here  the  old  lady  began  to  scream  as  if  her  heart 
would  break ;  but  we  did  not  mind  it,  we  were  so  used  to  it. 

“  Aunt,  said  1,  1  ’m  going,  and  took  this  very  opportunity 
because  you  toere  alone  :  tell  mother,  I  am  too  old  now  to  eat 
her  bread,  and  do  no  work  for  it;  I  am  going,  please  God, 
where  work  and  bread  can  be  found ;  and  so  1  kissed  her ; 
she  was  so  astonished  that  she  could  not  move  or  speak;  and 
I  walked  away  through  the  old  room,  and  the  little  garden, 
God  knows  whither ! 

“  I  beard  the  old  woman  screaming  after  me,  but  I  did  not 
stop  nor  turn  round.  1  do  n’t  think  1  could,  for  my  heart  was 
very  full :  and  if  I  had  gone  back  again,  1  should  never  have 
had  the  courage  to  go  away.  So  I  walked  a  long,  long  way, 
until  night  fell ;  and  I  thought  of  poor  mother  coming  home 
from  mass,  and  not  finding  me ;  and  little  Pierre  shouting 
out,  in  his  clear  voice,  for  Beatrice  to  bring  him  his  supper. 

I  |hink  I  should  like  to  have  died  that  night,  and  1  thought  1 
should  too ;  for  when  1  was  obliged  to  throw  myself  on  the 
cold,  hard  ground,  my  feet  were  too  torn  and  weary  to  bear 
me  any  further. 

“  Just  then  the  moon  got  up ;  and  do  you  know  I  felt  a 
comfort  in  looking  at  it,  for  1  knew  it  was  shining  on  our  little 
cotteige,  and  it  seemed  like  an  old  friend’s  face.  A  little  way 
on,  as  I  saw  by  the  moon,  was  a  village ;  and  1  saw,  too,  that 
a  man  was  coming  towards  me  ;  he  must  have  heard  me  cry¬ 
ing,  I  suppose. 

“  Was  not  God  good  to  me  7  This  man  was  a  farmer,  who 
had  need  of  a  girl  in  his  house ;  he  made  me  tell  him  why  I 
was  alone,  and  I  told  him  the  same  story  I  have  told  you,  and 
he  believed  me,  emd  took  me  home.  1  had  walked  six  long 
leagues  from  our  village,  that  day,  asking  every  where  fur  j 
work  in  vain ;  and  here,  at  bed-time,  1  found  a  bed  and  a  sup¬ 
per ! 

“  Here  I  lived  very  well  for  some  months  ;  my  master  was 
very  good  and  kind  to  me ;  but,  unluckily,  too  poor  to  give 
me  any  wages ;  so  that  I  could  save  nothing  to  send  to  my 
pour  mother.  My  mistress  used  to  scold  ;  but  1  was  used  te 
that  at  home,  from  aunt  Bridget;  and  she  beat  me  sometintes, 
but  I  did  net  mind  it. ;  fur  your  hardy  country  girl  is  not  like 
your  tender  town  lasses,  who  cry  if  a  pin  pricks  them,  and 
give  warning  to  their  mistresses  at  the  first  bard  word.  The 
only  drawback  to  my  comfort  was,  that  1  had  no  news  of  my 
mother ;  1  could  not  write  to  her,  nor  could  she  have  read  my 
letter,  if  1  had ;  so  there  I  was,  at  only  six  leagues  distance 
from  home,  as  far  off  as  if  1  had  been  to  Paris  or  to  ’Merica. 

“  However,  in  a  few  months  I  grew  so  listless  and  home¬ 
sick,  that  my  mistress  said  she  would  keep  me  no  longer;  and 
though  I  went  away  as  poor  as  I  came,  1  was  still  too  glad  te 
go  back  to  the  old  village  again,  and  see  dear  mother,  if  it 
were  but  fur  a  day.  1  knew  she  would  share  her  crust  with 
me,  as  she  had  done  for  so  long  a  time  before ;  and  hoped 
that,  now,  as  1  was  taller  and  stronger,  I  might  find  work 
more  easily  in  the  neighborhood. 

“  You  may  fancy  what  a  fete  it  was  when  I  came  back; 
though  1  ’m  sure  we  cried  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  a  funeral. 
Mother  got  into  a  fit,  which  frightened  us  all «  and  as  fur  aunt 
Bridget,  she  $kreeUd  away  for  hours  together,  and  did  not 
scold  for  two  days  at  least.  Little  Pierre  offered  me  the 


whole  of  his  supper;  poor  little  man!  his  slice  of  bread  was 
no  bigger  than  before  1  went  away. 

“  Well,  I  got  a  little  work  here,  and  a  little  there  ;  but  still 
1  was  a  burden  at  home,  rather  than  a  bread  winner ;  and,  at 
the  closing  in  of  the  winter,  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  place 
at  two  leagues  distance,  where  work,  they  said,  was  to  be  had. 
Off  I  set,  one  morning,  to  find  it,  but  missed  my  way,  some¬ 
how,  until  it  was  night-time  before  1  arrived.  Night-time,  and 
snow  again  ;  it  seemed  as  .if  all  my  journeys  were  to  be  made 
in  this  bitter  weather. 

“  When  I  canin  to  the  farmer’s  dtwr,  his  house  was  shut  up, 
and  his  people  all  abed  ;  1  knocked  for  a  long  while  in  vain ; 
at  last  be  made  his  ap|>earance  at  a  window  up  stairs,  and 
seemed  so  frightened,  and  looked  so  angry,  that  I  suppose  he 
took  me  for  a  thief.  I  told  him  how  1  had  come  for  work. 

‘  Who  comes  for  work  at  such  an  hour?  ’  said  he  :  ‘  Go 

home,  you  impudent  baggage,  and  do  not  disturb  honest  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  their  sleep.’  He  bangetl  the  window  to ;  and  so  I 
was  left  alone  to  shift  for  myself  as  I  might.  There  was  ne 
shed,  no  cow-house,  where  1  could  find  a  bed ;  so  1  got  under 
a  cart,  on  some  straw ;  it  was  no  very  warm  berth.  1  could 
not  sleep  for  the  cold  ;  and  the  hours  passed  so  slowly,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  1  had  been  there  a  week,  instead  of  a  night ;  bat 
still  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  first  night  when  I  left  home,  and 
when  the  good  farmer  found  me. 

“  In  the  morning,  before  it  was  light,  the  farmer’s  people 
came  out,  and  saw  me  crouching  under  the  cart ;  they  told  me 
to  get  up ;  but  I  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not :  at  last  the 
man  himself  came,  and  recognised  me  as  the  girl  who  had  dis¬ 
turbed  him  the  night  before.  When  he  heard  my  name,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  1  came,  this  good  man  took  me  into  the 
house,  and  put  me  into  one  of  the  bt'ds  out  of  which  his  sons 
had  just  got;  and,  if  I  was  cold  before,  you  may  be  sure  I 
was  warm  and  comfortable  now :  such  a  bt'd  as  this  I  had 
never  slept  in,  nor  ever  did  I  have  such  gno<l  milk  soup  as  he 
gave  me  out  of  his  own  breakfast.  Well,  he  agreed  to  hire 
me;  and  what  do  you  think  he  gave  me? — six  sous  a  day  ! 
and  let  me  sleep  in  the  cow-house  besides :  you  may  fancy 
how  happy  I  was  now,  at  the  prospect  of  earning  so  much 
money. 

“  There  was  an  old  woman,  among  the  laborers,  who  used 
to  sell  us  soup :  1  got  a  cup  full  every  day  for  a  halfpenny, 
with  a  bit  of  bread  in  it ;  and  might  eat  as  much  beet-root  as 
I  liked  ;  not  a  very  wholesome  meal,  to  be  sure,  but  God  took 
caro  that  it  should  not  disagree  w  ith  me. 

“  So,  every  Saturday,  when  work  was  over,  I  had  thirty 
sous  to  carry  homo  to  mother ;  and  tired  though  I  wa.s,  I 
walked  merrily  the  two  leagues  to  our  village,  to  see  her 
again.  On  the  road  there  was  a  great  wood  to  pass  through, 
and  this  frightened  me ;  for  if  a  thief  should  come  and  rob  me 
of  my  whole  week’s  earnings,  what  could  a  poor  lone  girl  do 
to  help  herself?  But  I  found  a  remedy  for  this  too,  and  no 
thieves  ever  came  near ;  I  used  to  begin  sa3nng  my  prayers 
as  I  entered  tlie  forest,  and  never  stopped  until  I  was  safe  at 
home;  and  safe  I  always  arrived,  with  my  thirty  sous  in  my 
pocket.  Ah  !  you  may  be  sure,  Sunday  was  a  merry  day  for 
us  all.” 

This  is  is  the  whole  ol  Beatrice’s  history  which  is  wortliy 
of  publication ;  the  rest  of  it  only  relates  to  her  arrival  in 
Paris,  and  the  various  masters  and  mistresses  whom  she  there 
had  the  honor  to  serve.  As  soon  as  she  enters  the  capital, 
the  romance  disappears,  and  the  poor  girl’s  sufferings  and 
privations  luckily  vanish  with  it.  Beatrice  has  got  now  warm 
gowns,  and  stout  shoes,  and  plenty  of  good  food.  She  has 
had  her  little  brother  from  Picardy ;  clothed,  fed,  and  edu¬ 
cated  him :  that  young  gentlemen  is  now  a  carpenter,  and  an 
honor  to  his  profession.  Madame  Merger  is  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  and  receives,  yearly,  fifty  francs  from  her  daughter. 
To  crown  all.  Mademoiselle  Beatrice  herself  is  a  funded  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  consulted  the  writer  of  this  biography  as  to  the 
best  method  of  laying  out  a  capital  of  two  hundred  frtmes, 
which  is  the  present  amount  of  her  fortune. 

God  bless  her !  she  is  richer  than  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire;  and,  I  dare  to  say,  has,  in  her  humble  walk, 
been  more  virtuous  and  more  happy  than  all  the  dukes  in  the 
realm. 

It  is,  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  dukes,  and  such  great  people 
(who,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  long  since  ordered  copies  of 
these  Sketches  frem  Mr.  Maqrone,)  that  pour  little  Beatrice’s 
story  has  been  indited.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  young  woman 
would  never  have  been  immortalized  in  this  way,  but  for  the 
good  which  her  betters  may  derive  from  her  example.  If 
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yoar  ladyship  will  but  reflect  a  little,  after  boastinf  of  the 
sums  which  you  spend  io  charity ;  the  beef  and  blankets, 
which  you  dole  out  at  Christmas ;  the  poonah-painting,  which 
you  execute  for  fancy  fairs;  the  long,  long  sermons,  which 
you  listen  to,  at  Su  George’s  the  whole  year  through ;  your 
Ladyship,  i  say,  will  allow  that,  although  perfectly  meritori* 
ous  in  your  line,  as  a  patroness  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  of 
Almack’s,  and  of  the  Lyiag-in-Asylum,  yours  is  but  a  paltry 
sphere  of  virtue,  a  pitiful  attempt  at  benevolence,  and  that 
this  honest  servant-girl  puts  you  to  shame !  And  you,  my 
Lord  Bishop;  do  you,  out  of  your  six  sous  a  day,  give  away 
five  to  support  y<)ur  flock  and  family  ?  Would  you  drop  a 
single  coach-horse  ( I  do  not  say  a  dinner,  fur  such  a  notion 
is  monstrous,  in  one  of  your  Lordship’s  degree),  to  feed  any 
of  the  starving  children  of  your  Lordship’s  mother — the 
Church  T 

I  pause  for  a  reply.  His  Lordship  took  too  much  turtle 
and  cold  punch  for  dinner  yesterday,  and  cannot  speak  just 
now;  but  we  have,  by  this  ingenious  question,  silenced  him 
altogether :  let  the  world  wag  as  it  will,  and  poor  Christians 
and  curates  starve  as  they  may,  my  Lord’s  footmen  must  have 
their  new  liveries,  and  his  horses  their  four  feeds  a  day. 


•  #»*#» 


Here  is  a  poor,  benighted,  superstitious  creature,  worshipping 
images,  without  a  rag  to  her  tail,  who  has  as  much  faith,  and 
humility,  and  charity,  as  all  the  reverned  bench. 

»  m  *  *  *  m  « 

This  angel  is  without  a  plau;* ;  and  for  this  reason  (besides 
the  pleasure  of  composing  the  above  slap  at  at  episcopacy) — 
I  have  indited  the  history.  If  the  Bishop  is  going  to  Paris, 
and  wants  a  good  honest  maid  of  all-work,  he  can  have  her, 
I  have  no  doubt ;  or  if  he  chooses  to  give  a  few  pounds  to  her 
mother,  they  can  be  sent  to  Mr.  Titmarsh,  at  the  publisher’s. 

Here  is  Miss  Merger’s  last  letter  and  autograph.  The  note 
was  evidently  composed  by  an  Ecrivain  public  : 

•  ‘  Madame :  Ayant  opris  par  ce  Monsieur,  qve  tons 
vous  portiex  bien,  ainsi  qne  Monsieur,  ayant  su  austi  que 
vous  parties  de  moi  dans  votre  leltre  eetie  nouvelle  m' a  fait 
bien  plaisir  Je  profile  de  V occasion  pour  vous  faire  passer 
ce  petit  billet  ou  Je  voudraeis  pouvoir  vC enveloper  pour  filler 
voHs  voir  et  pour  vous  dire  que  Je  snis  encore  sans  place  Je 
nCennuye  lonjours  de  ne  pas  vous  voir  oinsi  que  Minette 
( Minette  is  a  cat)  qvi  semble  m’interroper  tour  a  tour  et 
demnnder  ou  vous  ties.  Je  vous  envoye  aussi  la  note  du 
tinfc  a  blanehir — ah  Madame  !  Je  vais  cesser  de  vous 
•Cftre  mats  non  de  vous  regretter." 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  MERCHANT’S  WARD. 

PROVING  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  OLD  SAW,  THAT  WHEN 
ONE  DOOR  HHUTS  ANOTHER  OPENS. 

■  * 

THE  MERCHAKTa 

It  is  veritably  reported  of  a  certain  sapient  philosopher,  that 
he  one  summer’s  day  took  with  him  a  large  flask  of  Venice 
glass  into  the  sunshine,  and  filling  it  with  the  rays  of  light, 
corked  it  up,  and  carefullv  enwrapping  it  in  the  ample  folds 
of  his  cloak,  took  it  incontinently  to  his  cell,  expecting  that  on 
the  arrival  of  night  he  might  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  his  lamp  1 
Disappointment  was,  of  course,  the  only  result  he  obtained 
from  his  experiment. 

As  difficult  have  other  men  found  it  to  catch  and  confine 
the  subtle  rays  of  beauty,  \jesx\txe,  jalousies,  and  dark  cham¬ 
bers  have  alike  proved  useless  and  unavailing,  and  the  beams 
of  lovefiness  have  struggled  into  liberty  despite  every  precau¬ 
tion. 

'  *'  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 

Make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,” 
and  ”  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,”  were  the  favorite  sayings  of  the 
thrifty  Master  Morton  Harbinge,  of  the  luckiest  traders  in 
the  city  of  London  (for  he  really  possessed  but  a  very  small 
complement  of  brains),  and  his  richly  laden  argosies  were 


eontimially  traversing  the  seas,  bringing  great  gains  to  his 
growing  excliequer. 

Being  a  man  of  good  repute  and  known  wealth,  he  was 
above  the  suspicion  of  wrong;  his  ample  means,  like  unto 
many  another  rogue  in  grain,  placing  him,  fortunately  for  his 
soul’s  health,  above  temptation. 

Among  his  friends— such  friends  as  worldly  men  may  claim 
— was  one  master  Robert  Dormer,  who  in  his  day  had  been  a 
trader  of  some  eminence  ;  but  having  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune,  retired,  upon  the  death  of  his  spouse,  from  the  care 
I  and  turmoil  attending  upon  commerce,  and  spent  the  remnant 
of  bis  days  in  the  society  of  his  only  daughter  Agnes. 

Scarcely,  however,  h^  she  attained  her  tenth  year,  when 
ruthless  death  snatched  from  her  indulgent  parent,  be¬ 
queathing  her  to  the  trust  and  guardianship  of  Harbinge,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  his  wealth,  of  which  Agnes  was  not  to 
become  mistress  until  she  arrived  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty- 
four.  In  the  management  of  the  fortane,  Harbinge  found 
both  pleasure  and  profit ;  but  in  the  management  ef  Mistress 
Agnes  he  discovered  neither,— the  cause  whereof  will  be  satis¬ 
factorily  shown. 

THE  WARD. 

Agnes  Dormer  was  as  wild  as  a  young  fawn,  and  as  graceful 
withal.  Under  the  eye  of  her  indulgent  parent  she  had  grown 
at  will,  unpruned  and  unimproved,  flourishing  with  all  the 
beauty  and  luxuriance  of  an  untrained  vine'.*  Nature  had,  for¬ 
tunately,  bestowed  upon  her  such  perfections  both  in  mind  and 
body,  that  even  education,  or  the  want  of  it  rather,  could  not 
entirely  efface  her  good  qualities.  She  possessed  a  quick  and  * 
playful  wit,  th  it,  like  sunshine  to  a  landscape,  threw  a  charm  %  • 
over  every  conversation  in  wbic^  she  joined.  She  acquired 
knowledge  without  an  effort;  and  even  the  cold  and  calcula- 
ting  guardian  avowed  that  she  was  superior  to  his  best  clerk 
in  the  attainments  of  reading  and  writing,  rendering  him  when 
in  the  humor,  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  accounts.  ^  / 

And  had  he  been  a  votary  of  the  sea-bom  Venus,  instead  of 
the  eartb-bom  Plutus,  he  certainly  would  have  becoQie  ena- 
moured  of  his  beautiful  ward ;  but  in  the  loveofgold  wWe  con¬ 
centrated  all  the  best  affections  of  his  nature.  - 

Being  unmarried— for  the  expense  of  a  wife  and  fam^y 
affrightened  his  prudence— Agnes  had  no  one  of  her  sex  10 
commune  with,  except  the  servants  of  his  establishment,  which, 
in  his  pride,  he  certainly  kept  up  with  a  due  regard  of  his  rank 
and  wealth. 

As  Agnes  grew  to  womanhood,  Hardinge  naturally  cofl- 
oeived  there  was  some  danger  of  his  Ward’s  forming  an  at¬ 
tachment  which  might  prove  detrimental  to,  and  nip  the  fruits 
of  bis  productive  guardianship  in  the  bud ;  be  therefore  secret¬ 
ly  resolved  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  calamity. 

THE  NURSE. 

With  due  caution  Hardinge  sought  for  and  selected  a  ma¬ 
tron,  whose  age  and  ugliness  would  have  alone  recommended 
her  as  the  very  flower  of  duennas  to  the  most  suspicious  den 
in  Hispania. 

Under  the  title  of  nurse,  he  introduced  this  elderly  female 
to  his  household,  who  was  henceforth  to  be  the  dragon  in  the 
garden  of  He*  perides.  Her  very  appearance  at  the  first  in¬ 
troduction  seemed  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  light-heart¬ 
ed  Agnes  ;  for,  to  the  astonishment  of  Hardinge,  she  accosted 
her  with  so  much  gravity,  and  such  a  quiet  and  chastened  de¬ 
meanor,  that  the  merchant  was  delighted. 

This  satisfaction,  however,  was  speedily  destined  to  bo  a 
little  troubled.  Seizing  an  opportunity  when  she  was  alone 
with  him— “  Uncle,”  said  Agnes,  for  so  she  usually  styled  her 
guardian,  **  Uncle,  methinks  of  all  virtues,  economy  is  one  of 
the  best,  seeing  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive.” 

**  Well  said,  and  wisely,  child,”  replied  Hardinge. 

”  And  therefsre,”  continued  Agnes,  gravely,  “if  I  can 
prove  you  one  of  the  most  economical  of  men,  uncle,  you 
must  consequently  be  one  of  the  best.” 

“  In  what  mean  you,  child  ?”  demanded  Hardinge. 

“  In  the  pickling  department  of  your  housewifery,”  replied 
Agnes.  “  By  ’r  Lady  !  the  saving  of  vinegar  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Nurse  Beatrice  must  prove  enormous ;  for  truly 
methinks,  uncle,  one  sour  look  of  hen  will  suffice  to  pickle  a 
whole  jar  of  encumbers.” 

Hardinge  was  confounded,  and  before  he  eould  summini  up 
courage  to  parry  this  sportive  thrust,  the  lively  Agnes  had 
beaten  a  retreat  to  the  music  of  her  own  laughter. 
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THE  COMPACT.  j 

Beatrice  proved  to  Agnes  the  very  shadow  of  beauty  ;  for  1 
neither  at  home  nor  abroad  did  she  stir  but  the  lynx-eyed  ! 
nurse  was  at  her  heels.  All  her  good  humor,  however  proved 
insufficient  to  shield  her  against  the  depressing  effects  of  this 
annoyance ;  and  she  resolved,  with  that  decision  which  was 
such  a  remarkable  feature  in  her  character,  at  once  to  ex¬ 
press  her  mind  upon  the  subject.  I 

The  old  woman  was  industriously  plying  her  needle,  while  i 
the  light-hearted  Agnes  was  listlessly  turning  over  her  tablets. 

“  Sweet  nurse,”  said  she,  ”  methinks  tliou  hast  remarkably 
good  eyes.” 

”  Our  Lady  be  praised  !  ”  replied  the  nurse,  reverently, 

”  my  sight  it  good.”  | 

”  And  thou  canst,  doubtless,  see  as  far  through  a  milUtone  ; 

as  most  folks,  I  trow,”  continuod  her  cha^e. 

”  Sooth  can  I  !  ”  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  knowing  shake 
of  the  head,  nnd  attempting  what  she  intended,  poor  soul !  for  . 
a  smile,  but  which  degenerated  into  nothing  more  aor  less  than 
an  av’ful  grin ! 

”  And  thou  hast  an  eye  to  thy  interest  in  the  service  thou 
hast  taken  of  my  very  worthy  and  worshipful  guardy  ?  ” 

“  Well,  well,  child,”  said  the  nurse,  ”  I  believe  I  do  know 
on  which  side  my  bread’s  buttered.” 

”  A  good  saying, — and  I  ’ll  match  it  with  another, — fair 
words  butter  no  p^snips ;  and  therefore,  nurse,  will  I  with¬ 
out  phrase  infornf  thee,  that  I  am  not  only  rich,  but  free, —  I 
nay,  I  love  liberty  as  much  as  any  little  bird  of  the  air,  and  i 
feal  that  being  caged  would  kill  me  outright.  Besides,  I  am  i 
too  great  a  baby  to  be  put  into  leading-strings ;  it  is  now  some  1 
years  since  I  bade  farewell  to  them  and  the  go-cart.”  | 

”  Tut,  tut,  sweet !  ”  cried  Beatrice ;  ”  what  art  thou  driving  1 
at  ?  ” 

”  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  wo  n’t  see,”  answered  : 
Agnes,  archly ;  ”  there ’s  another  of  thy  favorite  proverbs  for  ; 
thee.  Now,  mark  me,— I  would  that  thou  shouldst  practice 
this  same  wilful  blindness  in  respect  to  my  actions.” 

”  Dear,  sweet,  good  lady,  what  dost  thou  mean  1  ” 

”  This,—  that  when  we  are  walking  abroad,  and  thy  wary 
eye  should  chance  to  see  some  gay  young  cavalier  kiss  his  : 
hand  to  me—”  j 

”  Very  improper !”  exclaimed  the  nurse.  I 

“Very,”  said  Agnes;  “and  therefore  shut  thy  virtuous' 
eyes  against  the  impropriety,  and  consequently  there  will  bo  j 
no  need  of  reporting  the  naughty  impertinence  of  these  gal-  ; 
lants  to  my  atllicted  guardy.  Let  me  alone  suffer  the  indig¬ 
nity,  and,  depend  on ’t,  I  ’ll  bear  it  like  a  woman ;  knowing 
that,  sooner  or  later,  I  shall  meet  my  reward.” 

The  heiress  then  proceeded  toinform  Beatrice  that  she  would 
act  as  she  pleased  in  despite  of  all  opposition ;  that  she  was 
fully  persuaded  of  the  sordid  reasons  her  guardian  had  for 
keeping  her  secluded ;  and  finally,  that  if  Beatrice  did  not 
become  perfectly  neuter  in  the  struggle  she  would  torment 
her  continually,  and  lead  her  such  a  dance  that  she  should 
rua  the  day  when  she  had  undertaken  the  office  of  a  spy  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  she  would  only  be  conveniently  blind  and 
deaf,  as  became  a  woman  of  her  years  and  discretion,  she  ' 
would  patronize  her,  and  told  her  to  calculate  the  advantages. 

The  old  woman  was  certainly  staggered;  but  a  little  con- 
sideiations  offered  by  Agn^,  made  duty  kick  the  beam.  I 

THE  PAGE. 

Master  GeTird  Wynstone  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  wine- 
merchant  ;  in  the  matter  of  dress,  an  ape ;  and  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  brains,  a  veritable  donkey.  No  saunterer  in  Saint 
Pau”s  attracted  more  notice,  for  he  was  a  most  egregious  fop. 

This  youth,  by  reason  of  his  wealth  and  expectations,  had 
been  greatly  favored  by  Master  Hardinge,  who  regarded  him 
as  an  excellent  match  for  his  ward,  and  be,  consequently,  I 
often  sat  at  the  board  of  the  merchant.  As  for  the  youth,  ; 
■ot  less  ordinary  than  vain,  he  was  perfectly  smitten  with  the  | 
'charms  of  the  amiable  Agnes.  j 

In  allusion  to  his  father’s  calling,  she  named  her  suitor  the  | 
Knight  of  the  Wooden  Cask :  complained  that  bis  port  was  - 
very  well  for  a  wine-merchant ;  and,  in  fine,  made  a  butt  of  i 
him! 

Her  wit  and  her  raillery,  however,  failed  in  driving  her' 
awkward  suitor  to  despair,  or  from  her  presence.  The  fact  j 
is,  the  love  ef  Agnes  retained  him,  and  love  of  interest,  j 
Master  Hardinge ;  for  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  the  1 
latter  was  to  receive  a  handsome  “  commission”  upon  the  ; 
delivery  ef  his  beautiful  ward  and  her  fortune  into  the  hands  I 
of  Wynstone.  ' 


Taking  his  customary  stroll  in  the  foreneon  in  the  busy 
aisles  of  St.  Paul’s, — at  that  period  serving  as  a  kind  of 
’change,  where  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  resorted 
to  transact  their  affairs, — the  youth  was  beckoned  aside  by  a 
smart  page  in  the  livery  of  Hardinge. 

“  VVell,  Andrew  ?  ”  said  Wynstone. 

“Step  aside.  Master  Wynstone,”  said  the  page;  “  I  have 
that  to  communicate  w  ill  glad  thee.” 

“  A  billet,  by  ’r  lady  !  ”  exclaimed  Wynstone. 

“  A  billet  by  a  lady,  from  the  hands  of  her  page,”  replied 
Andrew,  cap  in  hand. 

“  1  here’s  a  noble  for  thee,”  said  the  elated  suitor.  “  I  ’ll 
e’en  place  it  in  my  doublet  and  read  iu” 

“  Had’st  thou  not,  fair  sir,  better  read  it  first,  and  place  it 
in  thy  doublet  afterwards  1  There  may,  f  erchance,  be  soma 
response  to  the  missive.” 

Wynstone  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the  following  invitation : 

“  To-night,  after  the  hour  of  vtspert,  ttnke  tky  guitar 
beneath  my  trindosc.” 

“  Short — very  short,”  said  Master  Gerard,  turning  over  the 
laconic  epistle. 

“  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.”  said  Andrew,  with  roguish 
leer,  that  contained  more  meaning  than  the  other  had  wit  to 
comprehend. 

“  True,  good  Andrew,”  replied  Wynstone.  “  I  ’ll  not  fail 
— say  I  ’ll  not  fail.” 

Ami  Andrew  skipped  away,  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  playing 
with  the  noble. 

“  Knave !  ”  exclaimed  a  voice  at  liis  ear,  while  his  arm  was 
rudely  grasped, — “  Thou  arrant  knave  !  ” 

“Ah!  what.  Master  Valentine !”  cried  Andrew.  “What 
strange  men  you  lovers  are !  ” 

“  Rather  say  what  great  rogues  you  pages  are,”  retorted 
Master  V’olentine,  a  most  elegant  youth,  and  one  of  tbosa 
same  gay  “young  cavaliers  who  kissed  their  hands  to  Agnes,” 
when  she  walked  abroarl,  and  w  ho  had,  moreover,  very  rea¬ 
sonable  hopes  that  his  attentions  were  favorably  received. — 
“  Traitor!  did  I  not  see  thee  e’en  now  dediver  a  letter  to  yon 
dunder-headed  bumpkin  !— a  walking  popinjay! — the  mark 
of  ridicule,  at  whom  every  finger  paints.” 

“  I  cosfess — I  confess,”  replied  Andrew  calmly,  “  that  ^ 
did  deliver  unto  his  most  fine  worship  a  letter  indited  by  the 
hands  of  my  fair  mistress.” 

“  And  addressed  to  him  ]  ”  cried  Master  Valentine  in  jeal¬ 
ous  apprehension. 

“  Nay,  there  was  no  address,”  said  Andrew,  “  except  in 
the  delivery  thereof.” 

“  Then  it  must  have  been  intended  for  me.” 

“  It  was — I  confess  it  was,”  replied  Andrew. 

“  And  darest  thou  tell  me  this  ?  ”  cried  Master  Valentine, 
raising  his  walking- staff. 

“  Nay,  spare  my  shoulders,”  said  the  page,  “  for  I  have 
spared  thine,  .Sir  Valentine,  seeing  that  that  very  billot  con¬ 
tained  a  thrashing.  1  do  not  allude  to  the  up-strokes  or  the 
down-strokes  in  which  the  fair  band  of  my  mistress  bath  writ 
the  same;  but,  of  a  verity,  no  more  nor  less  than  a  sound 
drubbmg.  Master  Wynstonv,  depend  on ’t,  will  receive  the 
contents  in  full,  to  his  heart’s  discontent.” 

“  Thou  double-tongued,  double-faced  rogue,  explain  this 
riddle!”  exclaimed  Master  Valentine,  somewhat  appeased, 
and  sorely  puzzled. 

And  Andrew  forthwith  informed  him  that  Agnes  had  scarce¬ 
ly  written  her  letter,  when  her  guardian,  coming  suddenly  in, 
had  discovered  her  before  she  had  superscribed  it,  and  that 
he  took  the  unfortunate  billet,  and,  summoning  Andrew  into 
his  presence,  with  mock  politeness,  bade  him  instantly  deliver 
it  to  the  “gallant  suitor  of  Mistress  Agnes,”  who,  on  her  part 
strongly  but  vainly  protested  against  this  arbitrary  pnx;eed- 
ing.  But  the  page  on  his  way  overhearing  Hardinge  inform 
the  sturdy  porter  of  bis  establishment  that  he  suspected 
“  there  u>ight  be  an  intruder  in  the  court  that  night,”  and  or¬ 
dering  him  to  prepare  a  couple  of  stout  oaken  staves  to  give 
him  a  “  welcome,”  he  bad  taketa  the  liberty  to  peep  into  the 
unfortunate  epistle,  and  wisely  concluding  from  its  ambiguous 
terms  that  it  might  suit  Master  Wynstone  as  well  (or  better 
under  the  circumstances)  as  Master  Valentine,  he  had  cun¬ 
ningly  delivered  it  accordingly,  vowing  that  be  really  knew  no 
other  gallant  suitor,  nr  as  such  acknowledged  at  the  kouae, 
than  the  aforesaid  Master  Wynstone. 

The  lover,  of  course,  loudly  applauded,  and  amply  rewarded 
the  adroit  and  faithful  Master  Andrew,  who  gleefully  putting 
up  the  well-earned  nobles,  declared  that  “  really  serving  two 
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maatera  wat  not  only  vet7  easy,  but  extremely  pleasant  and 
profitable  withal. 

The  appointed  hour  at  length  arrived  ;  and  with  it  the  de¬ 
lighted  Master  Wynstone  and  his  music,  quite  perfect  in  a 
most  bewitching  serenade,  as  crammed  with  conceits  as  a 
wedding-cake  with  confectionary. 

The  door  of  the  courtyard  st(M>d  “  grinning*'  most  invitingly 
open,  and  he  stepped  in. 

But  scarcely  had  he  struck  an  attitude  and  his  guitar,  and 
warbled  forth  the  half  of  the  first  stanza  of  his  amatory  ditty, 
when  his  voice  suddenly  changed  to  a  squall  or  shriek,  which 
ran  through  several  bars  with  shakes  and  variations  altoge¬ 
ther  quite  novel  in  the  vocal  art ;  for  the  incensed  Hardinge, 
aided  by  his  porter,  fell  so  furiously  upon  the  unfortunate 
Knight  of  the  Wooden  Catk,  that  his  cries  alarmed  the  watch, 
who  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  court,  with  their  staves  and  lan¬ 
terns,  by  the  light  of  which  the  astonished  Master  Hardinge 
discovered  the  woful  features  of  his  most  dear  young  friend. 
Terribly  alarmed,  he  led  the  tender  lover  (tender,  at  least, 
from  the  drubbing  he  had  received)  into  his  mansion,  and 
loudly  summoned  all  his  household. 

But,  alas  !  it  proved  a  night  of  trouble.  Agnes,  Beatrice, 
and  Andrew,  were  all  missing ! 

A  whole  week  elapsed  before  the  merchant  obtained  any 
tidings  of  the  fugitives ;  and  than  an  applicant,  in  the  person 
of  Master  Valentine,  fornrally  waited  upon  the  guardian  in 
the  character  of  his  ward’s  husband,  for  an  immediate  ar¬ 
rangement  of  her  atfairs. 


LADY  ULSTER  STANHOPE. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  that  this  brilliant  star  was  driven  from 
her  orbit  by  the  aiouruful  death  of  Sir  Johu  Moore ;  aud  Faucy  found 
many  strihiag  coincidences  between  his  aud  her  burial — as  sung  in 
the  touching  melody  of ‘The  Soldier’s  Grave.’  We  buried  her  alone 
on  the  mountains  at  midnight,  literally  ‘By  the  straggling  moan- 
beams’  misty  light,  and  our  lanterns  dimly  buruiug.’  ‘  We  carved 
not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone’ — aud  though  not  with  a  niar(taf,yet 
with  her  Arab  cloak  around  her,  we  left  her  ‘  alone  with  her  glory.’  ” 

Thou  hast  passed  away  for  ever !— strangely  wild  thy  life  has  been — 
Thou  hast  passed  away  fur  ever! — how  aiilike  an  Eastern  (dneeu  ! 
Where  the  regal  pomp  and  splendor,  which  once  had  been  thine  own, 
Aud  where  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  thy  wild,  barbaric  throne  1 
When  the  Arab  courser  proudly  bore  the  beautiful  and  free. 

The  children  of  the  desert  rude  had  bowed  the  knee  to  thee. 

And  their  hearts  had  done  thee  homage,  in  many  a  stirring  scene  ; 
But  where  thechiefs,  in  thy  last  hour,  that  owned  thee  for  their  Queen  1 
Oh  who  can  know  the  hidden  things  which  burn  within  the  heart, 
And  make  a  woman  from  her  sphere  like  some  wild  meteor  start ; 

Oh  who  can  know  of  passion  deep,  of  agony  and  pain. 

Long  hooded  o’er  in  silent  griel,  till  madness  touch  the  brain  T 
And  who  can  tell  what  soul  like  thine  endured,  when  came  the  truth, 
The  blighting  truth  that  all  fund  hopes  had  perished  in  thy  youth, 
That  all  the  rose-leaves  of  the  heart  had  sunk  in  sorrow’s  wave. 

And  all  thy  burning  dreams  of  bliss  were  in  thy  hero’s  grave? 

And  as  the  river,  turned  aside  from  its  own  quiet  bod. 

Will  seek  some  other  channel  where  lU  waters  may  outspread, 

So  wild  Ambition  ruled  the  heart  where  Love’s  soft  power  had  been. 
And  thou  didst  bide  thy  crushing  grief,  aud  wa«t  an  Easteru  Queen. 
0h  in  those  hours  of  loneliness,  when  earthly  tbiugs  grew  dim, 

Caaie  no  bright  vision  o’er  thy  soul,  whieh  spoke  to  thee  of  him  ; 

And  saw’st  thou  not  the  eyes  again  beam  down  into  lliiue  own  ; 

And  heard'st  thou  not  a  treasured  tuuud,  a  dear  familiar  tone  1 
And  saw’st  thou  nut  thy  home  again,  the  home  of  childhood’s  hours, 
T'ae  old  ancestral  dwelling-place,  the  early  primrose  dowers. 

The  flashing  light  of  summer-streams,  the  bonnding  of  the  deer. 

And  vOKUs  which  thy  heart  had  loved— came  they  not  on  thine  ear? 
And  came  not  too  the  holy  faith  which  thou  hadst  early  known. 
Shining  amid  the  solitude  where  thou  w  ast  left  alone  ? 

Gleamed  not  the  precious  cross  of  Christ  from  out  the  darkeued  sky. 
Like  dazzling  stream  of  glory  ol  thy  soul’s  uplifted  eye  ? 

Oh  who  can  tell  what  menioriei  were  busy  at  thy  heart. 

What  buried  thoughts  came  welling  up  with  every  feverish  start. 
What  dreamt  which  years  had  faded, but  which  ae  er  had  been  effaced. 
With  intensely  thrUling  vividness,  were  all  before  thee  placed? 

No  Christian  hand  supported  thee,  no  Christian  eye  was  wet 
To  see  the  mournful  shadows  ia  which  thy  lustre  set ; 

No  woman’s  heart  was  near  thee,  with  tbrobbings  like  thine  own. 
When  England’s  noble  daughter  to  the  silent  grave  went  down. 
Alone,  ’mid  monntaia  solitudes,  aud  by  the  moonbeam’s  light. 

Thy  burial  was— most  fitting  time,  the  holy  time  of  night. 

When  stars  were  burniag  in  the  »ky,  and  heavy  folded  flowers 
Gave  out  their  fragrance  to  the  wind,  in  solemn  midnight  hours. 

Like  oriental  tale  thy  life  most  strange  and  eild  has  been— 

In  all  tby  flash  of  loveliness  thou  west  an  Eastern  Quren  — 

And  thou  whose  gifted  beauty  once  the  halls  ef  nohles  graced. 

Art  lying  ta  nnacniptured  tomb  amid  the  Arab  waste !  J.  C. 
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PART  VIU. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.... In  which  there  is  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  Jump. 

Life  has  often,  and  with  great  truth,  been  compared  to  a 
river.  In  infancy  a  little  rill,  gradually  increasing  to  the 
pure  and  limpid  brook,  which  winds  through  flowery  meads, 
“  giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  ridge  it  overtaketh  in  its  pil¬ 
grimage."  Next  it  increases  in  its  volume  and  its  power, 
now  rushing  rapidly,  now  moving  along  in  deep  and  tranquil 
water,  until  it  swells  into  a  bold  stream,  coursing  its  way  over 
the  shallows,  dashing  through  the  impeding  rocks,  descend¬ 
ing  in  rapids  swift  as  thought,  or  pouring  its  boiling  water 
over  the  cataract.  And  thus  does  it  vary  its  velocity,  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  its  course,  until  it  swells  into  a  broad  expanse, 
gradually  checking  its  career  as  it  approaches,  and  at  last 
mingles  with  the  Ocean  of  Eternity.  1  have  been  led  into 
this  somewhat  trite  metaphor,  to  account  to  the  reader  for  the 
contents  of  this  chapter.  As  in  the  river,  after  many  miles  of 
checkered  and  boisterous  career,  you  will  find  that  its  waters 
will  for  some  time  flow  in  a  smooth  and  tranquil  course  as  al¬ 
most  to  render  you  unconscious  of  the  never-ceasing  stream ; 
so,  in  the  life  of  man,  after  an  eventful  and  adventurous  ca¬ 
reer,  it  will  be  found  that  for  a  time  he  is  permitted  to  glide 
gently  and  quietly  along,  as  if  a  respite  were  given  to  his 
feelings,  preparatory  to  fresh  scenes  ef  excitement.  Such 
was  tk4  case  with  me  for  some  time.  I  had  now  been  under 
Bramble’s  tuition  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was 
consequently  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  The 
years  from  1800  to  the  end  of  1804  were  of  this  description 
in  my  stream  of  life,  unmarked  by  any  peculiar  or  stirring 
events  worthy  of  occupying  the  attention  of  my  readers.  It 
is  therefore  my  intention,  in  this  chapter,  to  play  the  part  of 
the  chorus  in  the  old  plays,  and  sum  up  the  events  in  few 
woids  so  as  not  to  break  the  chain  of  history,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  shall  prepare  my  readers  for  what  subsequently 
took  place. 

I  will  first  speak  ©f  myself.  Up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  I 
continued  my  career  under  the  care  of  Bramble ;  we  seldom 
remained  long  on  shore,  for  neither  Bramble  nor  1  found 
home  so  agreeable  since  little  Bessy  had  been  sent  to  school, 
and  Mrs.  Maddox,  assisted  by  a  little  girl,  had  charge  of  the 
bouse;  indeed  Bramble  appeared  resolved  to  make  all  the 
money  be  could,  that  he  might  the  sooner  be  able  to  give  up 
bis  profession.  Mrs.  Maddox  I  have  spoken  little  of,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  seen  but  little  of  her:  now  that  she  was  down 
stairs,  1  will  not  say  I  saw,  but  1  certainly  heard  too  much  of 
her,  for  she  never  ceasod  talking:  not  that  she  talked  loud  or 
screamed  out — on  the  contrary,  she  was  of  a  mild  amiable 
temper,  but  could  not  hold  her  tongue.  If  she  could  not  find 
any  one  to  talk  to,  she  would  talk  to  any  thing ;  if  she  was 
making  the  fire,  she  would  apostrophise  the  sticks  for  not 
burning  properly.  1  watched  her  one  morning  as  she  was 
kneeling  down  before  the  grate  : 

“  Now,  stick  you  must  go  in,"  said  she;  "  it’s  no  use  your 
resisting,  and,  what’s  more,  you  must  burn,  and  burn  quickly 
too,  do  ye  hear,  or  the  kettle  won  ’trboil  in  time  for  breakfast. 
Be  quick,  you  little  fellow — bum  away  and  light  the  others, 
there’s  a  good  boy.”  Here  she  knocked  down  the  tongs. — 
“  Tongs,  be  quiet,  how  dare  you  make  that  roise?  ”  Then  as 
she  replaced  them,  "  Stand  up,  sir,  in  your  place  until  you 
are  wanted.  Now,  poker,  your  turn ’s  coming,  we  must  have 
a  stir  directly.  Bless  me,  smoke,  what’s  the  matter  with  you 
now?  can't  you  go  up  the  chimney ?  You  can’t  pretend  to 
say  the  wind  blows  you  down  this  fine  morning,  so  none  of 
your  vagaries.  Now,  fender,  it ’s  your  turr — stand  still  till  I 
give  you  a  bit  of  a  rub.  There,  now  you’re  all  right.  Table 
you  want  your  face  washed — your  master  has  spilt  his  grog 
last  night — there  now,  yeu  look  as  handsome  as  ever.  Well, 
old  chair,  how  are  you  this  rooming  T  You  ’re  older  than  I 
am,  I  reckon,  and  yet  you  ’re  stouter  on  your  legs.  Why, 
caudle,  are  you  burning  all  this  while  /  Why  did  n’t  you  tell 
me  T— I  would  have  put  you  out  long  ago.  Come  now,  do  n’t 
be  making  a  smell  here — send  it  up  the  chimney." 

1  bus  would  she  talk  to  every  thing.  We  only  had  two  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  house— a  cat  and  a  canary  bird :  of  course  they 
were  not  neglected ;  but,  somehow  or  another,  the  cat  ap¬ 
peared  to  get  tired  of  it,  for  it  would  rise,  and  very  gently 
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walk  into  the  l»ck  kitchen  ;  and  as  for  the  canary  bir«l,  like 
all  other  canary  birds,  as  soon  as  he  was  talked  to,  he  would 
besin  to  sing,  and  that  so  loud,  that  Mrs.  Maddox  was  beaten 
out  of  the  field.  Uranible  bore  with  her  very  well ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  like  it ;  he  once  said  to  me,  “  Weil, 
if  Bessy  were  at  Deal,  1  think  1  would  take  a  short  spell  now  ;  , 
but  as  for  that  good  old  soul,  whose  tongue  is  hung  on  the  , 
middle,  and  works  at  both  ends,  she  does  tire  one,  and  that ’s 
the  truth.”  But  she  really  was  a  good-natured,  kind  creature, 
ready  to  oblige  in  every  thing;  and  1  believe  that  she  thought 
that  she  was  amusing  you,  when  she  talked  on  in  this  way.  Un¬ 
fortunately  she  had  no  anecdote,  for  she  had  a  very  bad  mem¬ 
ory.  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from  her. 
By  way  of  amusing  me,  she  used  to  say,  “  Now,  Tom,  sit 
down  here,  and  1  ’ll  tell  you  all  about  my  bad  leg.”  And 
then  she  would  commence  with  the  first  symptoms,  the  de-  | 
grees  of  pain,  the  various  piasters,  bandages,  and  poultices,  i 
which  had  been  applied,  and  what  the  doctor  had  said  this 
day  and  that  day.  1  bore  this  very  patiently  for  four  or  five 
times;  but  at  last,  after  several  days  of  increasing  impatience 
(somewhere  about  the  fifteenth  time,  1  believe,)  1  could  stand  ; 
it  no  moru,  so  1  jumped  ofi'  my  chair,  and  ran  away,  just  as  ' 
she  commenced  the  interesting  detail. 

“  Mrs.  Maddox,”  said  I,  “  1  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  your  ' 
sufferings  ;  pray  never  mention  them  again.”  i 

“  What  a  kind-hearted  creature  you  are!”  said  she. — 

“  Well,  I  won’t  then.  It ’s  not  many  who  have  such  pity  in 
them.  Cotton,  where  have  you  got  to — always  running  away  ? 
One  would  think  you  do  n’t  like  to  be  knitt^.  Now,  cotton, 
do  n’t  be  foolish  ;  where  have  you  hid  yourself?  You  make 
others  as  bad  as  yourself.  Scissors  have  got  away  now — there 
now,  sit  on  my  lap,  and  he  quiet.” 

However,  if  Mrs  Maddox  got  back  cotton  and  scissors,  she 
did  not  get  me  back,  for  I  bolted  out  of  the  front  floor,  and 
joined  the  men  who  were  lolling  against  the  gunnel  of  a  gal¬ 
ley,  hauled  up  on  the  shingle. 

During  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  continued  ; 
every  day  to  add  to  my  knowledge  of  my  profession,  and 
eventually  I  was  com|)etent  to  pass  my  examination  at  the 
Trinity  House.  When  I  went  on  board  a  vessel  with  Bram-  , 
ble,  he  would  often  give  me  charge  of  her,  never  intei  fering  ' 
with  me  (although  he  watched  me  carefully,)  unless  he  con 
sidered  that  it  was  absolutely  necessa.*y,  which  I  believe  took 
place  but  twice.  He  used  to  tell  the  masters  of  the  vessels 
that  I  was  quite  as  goofl  a  pilot  as  he  was,  which  certainly 
was  not  quite  correct;  however,  it  was  of  great  consequence 
to  me,  as  it  gave  me  that  confidence  so  necessary  in  niy  pro¬ 
fession,  and  in  due  time  1  [lassed  for  a  river  pilot  at  the  Trin¬ 
ity  House.  Some  alteration  occurred  at  the  Hospital  during 
tliis  interval.  Anderson  had  been  promoted  from  boatswain 
of  the  ward  to  Inspecting  boatswain,  a  place  of  trust,  with 
very  comfortable  emoluments,  his  weekly  allowance  being  in¬ 
creased  to  five  shillings;  and  on  his  promotion  my  father  was 
made  a  boatswain’s  mate  of  the  Warriors’  ward,  ihis  was 
at  first  satislaciory  to  my  mother,  who  was  pleased  that  my  ' 
father  should  wear  lace  upon  his  fiensioner’s  coat ;  but,  as  she 
advanced  in  the  world,  she  did  not  like  the  iuea  of  my  father 
being  in  the  Hospital,  nor  did  she  want  him  to  be  at  her  house  i 
— in  fact,  she  could  have  done  better  without  him ;  but  as 
that  could  not  be,  she  made  the  best  of  it.  It  must  be  ac-  . 
knowledged  that  my  father’s  boisterous  and  rude  manner  had  | 
been  softening  down  ever  since  he  had  been  in  the  Hospital, 
and  that  be  had  become  a  very  well-behaved,  quiet,  and  sober  f 
person,  and  was  very  respectable  in  his  a{>{>euiance ;  but  1 
shall  say  mure  about  him  when  1  talk  of  my  mother  again. 
Old  Nanny  went  on  much  as  usual,  but  on  the  whole  she  im¬ 
proved.  i  used  to  pick  up  fur  her  any  thing  1  could,.and  put 
it  in  a  large  bag  which  i  occasionally  brought  to  Greenwich;  | 
and  this  bag,  with  its  multifarious  contents,  would  give  her  | 
more  pleasure  than  if  1  hud  brought  her  any  single  ubj  at  ^ 
more  valuable.  Old  Andersan  used  to  call  upon  her  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  he  did  not  do  her  much  good.  She  appeared  to 
think  of  hardly  any  thing  but  getting  money.  She  was  always  i 
glad  to  see  me,  and  I  believe  thought  mure  of  mo  tlian  of  any  | 
body  else  in  the  world,  and  1  seldom  failed  to  pay  her  a  visit  | 
on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival.” 

Dr.  Tadpole  and  liis  apprentice  Tom  went  on  pretty  well 
together  until  the  hundred-weight  of  liquorice  was  expended, 
and  then  there  was  a  fresh  rising  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
and  oppressed  representative  of  the  lower  orders,  which  con-  i 
tinued  until  a  fresh  supply  from  London  appeased  bis  radicad  ' 
feelings  which  had  been  called  forth,  and  then  the  liquorice  | 
made  every  thing  go  on  smoothly  u  before ;  but  two  years  af-  | 


terwards  Tom  was  out  of  his  time,  and  then  the  doctor  retain¬ 
ed  him  as  his  assistant,  with  a  salary  ad.led  to  his  board, 
which  enabled  Tom  to  be  independent  of  the  shop,  as  far  as 
liquorice  was  concerned,  and  to  cut  a  very  smart  figure 
among  the  young  men  about  Greenwich  ;  for,  on  Tom’s  pro¬ 
motion,  another  boy  was  appointed  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
medicine  as  well  as  the  drudgery,  and  Tom  took  giMxI  car» 
that  this  lad  »huuld  clean  his  hs^ts  as  well  as  the  doctor’s,  and 
not  make  quite  so  free  with  the  liquorice  as  he  had  done 
himself.  1  found  out  also  that  he  hud  cut  Anny  Whistle. 

Mrs.  St.  helix  continued  to  vend  her  tobacco,  and  I  never 
failed  seeing  her  on  my  visits  to  (ireenwirh.  She  appeared 
to  look  just  as  young  as  she  did  when  I  first  kii**w  her,  and 
every  one  said  there  was  no  apparent  alteration.  She  w  as  as 
kind  and  us  cheerful  as  ever;  and  I  may  as  well  here  remark 
that  during  this  period  a  great  intimacy  had  grown  up  be¬ 
tween  her  and  my  sister  Virginia,  very  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  my  mother,  who  still  retained  her  feelings  of  ill-wJl 
against  Mrs^St.  Felix — why,  I  d*>  not  know,  except  that  she 
was  so  good  looking  a  pmson,  and  such  a  favorite  with  every 
body.  But  my  father,  who,  when  he  chose,  would  n«)t  b* 
contradicted,  insisted  upon  V'irginia’s  being  on  good  terms 
with  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  and  used  to  take  her  there  himnelf ;  and 
V’irginia.  who  had  never  fiirgotten  the  whlow’s  kindness  to  me, 
was  extremely  partial  to  her,  and  was  much  more  in  her  com¬ 
pany  than  my  mother  had  any  idea  of,  for  Virginia  would  not 
vex  my  mother  unnecessarily  by  telling  her  she  had  been  with 
the  widow,  unless  slie  was  directly  asked. 

It  was  about  four  months  after  my  father  and  I  had  given 
our  money  to  my  mother  that  I  returned  to  Greenwich.  A 
letter  from  V'irginia  had  acquainted  me  with  the  street  and 
the  numtier  of  tlie  house  which  my  mother  had  taken,  and  1 
therefore  walked  from  the  beach  right  to  it:  and  I  must  say, 
that  when  I  came  to  the  new  abode  I  was  very  much  surpris¬ 
ed  at  its  neat  uad  even  handsome  appearance.  The  ground 
lloor  was  fitted  up  as  a  shop  with  large  panes  of  glass  and  in¬ 
side  upon  stands  were  arranged  a  variety  of  bonnets  and 
caps,  set  off  with  looking  glass  and  silk  curtains,  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which  no  little  taste  was  displayed.  Behind 
the  show  goods  was  a  curtain  hanging  on  a  brass  rod,  drawn 
so  as  to  conceal  the  work  people  who  were  within.  There 
was  s  private  door  as  well  as  a  shop  door,  and  I  hardly  knew 
which  I  was  to  go  in  at:  however,  as  the  shop  door  r*  quired 
no  knocking,  I  went  into  that,  and  found  myself  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  eight  young  damsels,  very  busy  at  their  needles,  sitting 
on  each  side  of  a  long  table  covered  with  half-made  drr.sses. 
I  in(]uired  of  them  whether  my  mother  was  at  home,  and  was 
answered  by  one,  who  was  apparently  the  eldest,  that  she  was 
down  below  getting  the  breakfast  ready. 

“  I  suppose,”  continued  she,  “  you  are  Mr.  Tom  Saunders, 
the  pilot  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  am,”  replied  I ;  “  and  pray  who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I  arn  Miss  Amelia  Gozlm,  apprentice  to  Mrs.  Saunders, 
milliner,— at  your  service,  sir;  and  in  consequence  of  my 
being  so  very  quiet  and  sedate,  I  have  charge  of  ail  these 
young  ladies  you  8«*e  with  me.” 

Here  the  others  burst  into  a  laugh. 

“  They  are  in  very  goo«l  hands.  Miss  Amelia,”  replied  I, 
”  and  under  your  care,  and  with  your  example,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  they  will  turn  out  very  useful  members  of  society.” 

”  Thank  you,  sir;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  I  cannot  per¬ 
mit  young  men,  especially  such  enchanting  young  men  as  .Mr. 
Tom  Saunders,  to  remain  here;  as, if  I  do,  your  amiable  mo¬ 
ther  would  give  me  what  is  genteelly  termed  a  whigging ;  so 
if  you  will  lie  please#!,  sir,  just  to  remove  yourself  from  our 
presence,”  continued  she,  with  a  mock  courtesy,  “and  not 
make  your  appearance  here  again  until  you  are  certain  your 
mother  is  gone  out,  \mu  will  oblige  us  very  much.” 

I  obeyed  the  wishes  of  .Miss  Amelia  G^>«lin,  who  certainly 
was  a  very  handsome  girl,  with  fine  black  eyes,  apparently 
about  fifteen  years  old.  i  walked  intethe  passage,  and  tound 
my  way  down  into  the  kitchen,  where  my  miMher  and  Virginia 
were  employcil  as  they  had  told  me  above.  My  mother  re¬ 
ceived  me  kindly,  but  said  little,  fur  she  appeared  to  be  fully 
occupied  ;  and  Virginia  bad  no  time  to  dedicate  to  me  until 
the  breakfast  was  ready,  when  she  called  the  apprentices,  and 
we  all  sat  down  together;  Mi»s  Amelia  and  her  companions 
looking  so  demure,  that,  if  I  had  not  seen  them  before,  I 
should  have  thought  that  they  could  net  speak. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  Virginia  showed  me  the  house. 
The  first  floor  was  to  let  furnished ;  the  second  was  occupied 
by  my  mother  and  Virginia;  and  the  attics  were  appropriated 
to  tha  apprentices.  Every  thing  appeared  clean,  neat,  and 
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well  arranged ;  and  I  could  not  imagine  how  my  mother  had  i 
contrived  to  do  so  much  with  co  little  money  ;  but  Virginia 
told  me  that  ahe  thought  Mr.  Wilson  bad  assisted  her.  I 

When  I  returned,  which  might  have  been  in  six  months,  I  I 
found  a  great  improvement,  and  every  appearance  of  my  mo-  | 
ther  succeeding  well  in  her  speculations.  She  had  now  a  ] 
maid-servant,  and  her  apprentices  were  increased  to  twelve, 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  brisk  and  full  employment. 
In  1803,  I  found  that  Virginia,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  j 
old,  had  left  school.  She  had  told  my  mother  that,  during  | 
the  last  half  year,  she  had  only  repeated  over  again  what  she  I 
had  learnt  the  half  year  before,  and  that  she  thought  she  coaid 
employ  her  time  better  at  homo  and  assisting  her.  My  mo¬ 
ther  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Virginia  now  superintended 
the  cutting-out  department,  and  was  very  useful.  She  said 
that  the  increase  of  business  had  been  very  great,  and  that 
my  mother  could  hardly  execute  the  orders  which  she  re¬ 
ceived.  There  were  now  two  servants  in  the  house,  and  ad¬ 
dition^  workwomen.  My  motlier,  also,  had  very  much  al¬ 
tered  in  appearance :  before,  she  was  usually  clean  and  neat ; 
now  she  was  well,  if  not  elegantly  dressed,  and  appeared 
much  younger  and  better-looking.  I  must  do  her  the  justice 
to  say,  that  prosperity  had  not  spoiled  but  improved  hen  she 
was  more  kind  and  more  cheerful  every  time  that  I  went  to 
aee  her  ;  and  I  may  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
necessary  castigation  to  Miss  Amelia  and  her  companions, 
the  never  scolded,  and  was  kind  to  her  servants.  The  last 
year  she  had  been  even  more  successful,  and  was  now  consi¬ 
dered  the  first  milliner  in  the  town.  I  believed  that  she  de¬ 
served  her  reputation,  for  she  had  a  great  deal  of  taste  in 
dress;  and  when  she  bad  gone  up  stcurs  to  decorate,  previous 
to  the  hour  of  arrival  of  her  customers,  and  came  down  in  a 
handsome  silk  dress,  and  an  elegant  morning  cap,  1  would 
often  look  at  her  with  surprise,  and  say  to  myself,  “Who 
would  thir  k  that  this  was  my  mother,  who  used  to  shove  the 
broom  at  me  in  the  little  parlor  at  Fisher’s  Alley?  ” 

The  reader  may  inquire  how  my  father  and  mother  got  on 
•  after  such  an  alteration  in  her  circumstances.  I  can  only  re¬ 
ply,  that  they  got  on  better  than  they  did  before ;  for  my  mo¬ 
ther,  who  did  not  wish  my  father’s  company  in  the  house, 
pointed  out  to  him,  that,  with  so  many  young  people  living 
with  her,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  he  came  there  in 
the  evenings  to  smoke  his  pipe ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  if 
k  emoke  and  drink  his  beer  any  where  else.  My  fa¬ 

ther  perceived  the  propriety  of  this,  and  assented  with  a  good 
:  my  mother  was  very  liberal  to  him,  and  he  was  now 
enabled,  when  he  chose,  te  ask  a  companion  or  two  to  join 
him ;  so  that  it  suited  both  parties.  My  father,  tlierefare, 
never  came  to  the  house,  except  after  the  Hospital  supper, 
when  he  remained  a  few  minutes  to  see  Virginia,  and  then 
departed.  On  Sundays  he  spent  the  whole  day  there,  and 
was  kincUy  welcomed,  but  he  always  left  in  the  evening  to 
amoke  his  pij^  elsewhere.  As  for  me,  when  I  did  come,  I 
was  always  kindly  received,  and  slept  in  a  spare  bed  on  the 
•nme  floor  with  my  mother  and  Virginia.  Befsre  my  time 
wras  out,  I  was  too  well  supplied  by  Bramble  ever  to  want 
nny  thing,  and  afterwards  I  made  plenty  of  money,  and  seldom 
^me  homo  without  bringing  a  present  both  to  my  mother  and 
Virginia. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  affairs,  I  shall  in  the 
next  chapter  enter  more  minutely  into  some  particulars  with¬ 
out  which  the  detail  of  events  will  net  be  complete. 

CHAP  .XXXIIL....Ia  which  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  novels  is,  for  the 
first  time,  introduced. 

In  t^  last  chapter,  I  have  said  in  few  words,  that  Bessy 
Goodwin  bad  been  sent  to  school,  and  had  since  returned 
home.  She  bad  been  home  nearly  a  year  before  the  period  to 
which  I  brought  up  my  history,  but  now  she  no  longer  was 
employed  in  any  menial  service,  the  girl  who  had  been  hired 
during  her  absence  being  still  retained.  Bessy  now  superin¬ 
tended  the  household,  but  did  nething  more  ;  and  there  was 
a  greater  degree  of  comfort  and  expenditure  than  had  ferraer- 
W  been  the  case.  Whether  this  was  on  Bessy’s  account,  or 
m>m  Bessy’s  imbibed  ideas,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but 
certainly  there  was  a  great  change  in  our  style  of  living, 
which  Bramble  appeared  to  sanction.  Mrs.  Maddox  remain^ 
as  a  mere  pensioner,  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  perhaps  fin¬ 
ishing  a  pair  of  stockings  about  every  five  or  six  weeks,  talk¬ 
ing  as  usual  at  and  to  every  body,  and  with  every  thing.  In 
another  point,  also,  there  was  a  change  in  Bramble’s  house  : 
it  was  much  oftener  filled  with  co..tpaiiy ;  this  was,  I  presume, 
to  be  ascribed  to  Bessy’s  personal  charms,  which  certainly 


I  were  very  great.  She  was  of  a  peculiar  and  much  admired 
style  of  beauty,  a  description  which  strikes  some  people  at 
I  first  sight,  and  not  others — these  not  ]K;rceiving  it  at  first 
I  eventually  admiring  it  even  more  than  the  others.  She  was 
1  taller  than  the  middle  height,  her  person  finely  developed,  yet 
]  not  so  much  so  as  to  take  away  from  its  grace  :  her  complex¬ 
ion  was  pale  and  clear,  her  eyes  and  hair  very  dark ;  there 
was  a  coldness  about  her  beauty  when  in  repose,  like  statuary 
marble;  but  if  the  least  excited  or  animated,  the  color  would 
I  mantle  in  her  cheek ;  her  eyes  would  beam,  till  they  appealed 
I  as  if,  like  bright  planets,  they  could  almost  cast  a  shadow  ; 
and  dimples,  before  concealed,  would  show  themselves,  when 
she  indulged  in  her  silvery  laugh.  Although  her  form  was 
commanding,  still  she  was  very  feminine ;  there  was  great  at¬ 
traction  in  her  face,  even  when  in  repose — she  was  cold,  but 
not  chilling. 

I  had  seen  little  of  her  for  three  years,  during  which  she  had 
sprung  up  to  womanhoed,  for  she  was  now  seventeen,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old  before.  Before,  when 
we  were  living  together,  we  kissed  as  brother  and  sister  J 
since  we  had  again  become  inmates  of  the  same  house,  we 
had  been  friends,  but  nothing  more.  Bessy  certainly  showed 
as  great  a  preference  to  me  as  our  relative  situations  would 
admit;  but  still  it  appeared  as  if  the  extreme  intimacy  of 
childhood  had  been  broken  off,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that 
a  renewed  intimacy  under  another  aspect  should  take  place, 
to  restore  us  to  our  former  relations.  Here  it  was  for  me  to 
make  the  first  overtures  :  not  for  her,  as  maidenly  reserve 
would  not  permit  it.  Bramble  seemed  to  be  most  anxious 
that  such  shauld  be  the  case — indeed,  considered  it  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course :  perhajis  Bessy  thought  so  too  in  her  own  bo¬ 
som:  and  the  continual  raillery  of  Bramble  did  more  harm 
than  good,  as  it  appeared  to  warrant  her  thinking  that  it  ought 
to  be  so.  Why  it  was  not  I  will  now  explain  to  the  reader. 

I  have  already  made  mention  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  lawyer, 
whose  acquaintance  we  procured  through  Sir  Hercules  and 
his  lady.  This  intimacy  had  very  much  increased  ;  and  a 
Miss  Janet  Wilson  had  come  home  from  a  finishing  seminary 
near  town.  Between  this  young  lady  and  my  sister  Virginia 
a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  had  been  formed,  and  of  course 
1  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  her  at  the  times  when  I  was  at 
Greenwich.  She  was  a  very  pretty  and  very  diminutive  girl, 
but  beautifully  proportioned,  although  so  very  small ;  indeed 
she  was  considered  quite  a  model  in  figure,  at  least  my  mo¬ 
ther  use*l  to  say  so,  and  I  never  heard  any  one  disagree  with 
her.  Janet  had,  moreover,  large  eyes,  pencilled  eye-brows, 
and  a  dimpled  chin.  Now,  as  Bessy  was  away  at  the  time 
when  I  first  made  her  acquaintance,  if  all  these  perfections 
were  not  enough  for  me  to  fall  in  love  with,  I  must  have  been 
difiicult  to  please  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  one  is  not  so 
very  difficult ;  and  the  consequence  was,  I  w-as  her  most  de¬ 
voted  slave.  Mr.  Wilson  laughed  at  us,  aadseemeil  either  to 
think  that  it  would  end  in  nothing,  or  that,  if  it  did  end  in 
something,  he  had  no  objection.  Thus  was  I  fixed ;  and  with 
Virginia  for  a  confidant,  what  was  to  prevent  the  course  of 
true  love  running  smooth?  Janet  received  all  my  sighs,  all 
my  protestations,  all  my  oaths,  and  all  my  presents — and 
many  were  the  latter,  although  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  for¬ 
mer  three.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Bessy,  who 
had  been  out  of  the  w’ay,  had  been  forestalled  by  this  dia¬ 
mond  edition  of  Nature’s  handy-work.  Such  was  the  state  of 
my  heart  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1805. 

I  had  mentioned,  that  my  mother  had  taken  a  house  in  the 
principal  street;  but  I  must  now  add,  that  in  the  year  1804 
she  found  it  necessary  to  remove  into  one  much  larger,  and 
harl  therefore  shifted  more  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  In¬ 
stead  otbeing  in  a  row,  this  house  was  detached,  with  a  small 
garden  in  front,  and  a  good  piece  of  ground  at  the  back,  which 
looked  down  towards  the  river.  The  situation  not  being  so 
central,  did  no  harm  to  my  mother,  as  she  was  so  well  known  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  made  her  even  more  fashionable.  She  now 
kept  no  shop,  but  a  show  room ;  and  had  not  only  accommo¬ 
dation  for  more  w’ork-people,  but  very  handsome  apartments 
to  let.  In  another  point  it  was  advantageous,  which  was  on 
account  of  my  father.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  there  was  an 
octangulsur  summer-house,  looking  upon  the  river :  it  was  a 
good-sized  room,  bosrded  floor,  and  moreover  it  had  a  fire¬ 
place  in  it,  and,  when  shut  up,  was  very  warm  and  comforta¬ 
ble.  My  mother  made  this  house  over  to  my  father  as  his 
own— to  smoke  and  drink  beer  in  ;  and  my  father  preferred  a 
place,  in  which  he  could  sit  alone  with  his  friends,  to  a  public 
hou>e,  especially  ns  the  garden  had  a  gate  at  the  end  of  it,  by 
which  he  could  admit  himself  whenever  he  pleased.  Here 
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my  father,  Ben  the  Whaler,  Anderson,  and  others,  would  sit, 
having  a  commanding  view  of  the  Thames  and  the  vessels 
passing  and  repassing — in  the  summer  time,  with  all  the  win¬ 
dows  open,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  the  fresh  smoke 
from  their  pipes— in  winter  time  surrounding  the  fire  and  tell¬ 
ing  their  yarns.  It  was  an  admirable  arrangement,  and  Vir^ 
ginia  and  I  always  knew  where  to  fiiul  him. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  my  sister  Virginia.  I  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  partial  to  her — perhaps  I  was  ;  but  to  me  she  was,  if 
not  the  handsomest,  c«n-tainly  one  of  the  most  captivating  per¬ 
sons  1  ever  saw:  to  prove  that  1  thought  so,  I  can  only  say, 
that,  deeply  as  I  was  smitten  with  Miss  Janet  Wilson,  1  often 
thought  that  1  wished  she  was  a  facsimile  of  my  sister.  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  now  seventeen  years  old,  slender  and  very  graceful : 
she  reminded  me  more  of  an  antelope  in  her  figure  tlian  any 
thing  1  can  compare  her  to  ;  her  head  was  so  beautifully 
placed  on  her  shoulders,  that  it  was  the  first  thing  which  at¬ 
tracted  your  notice  when  you  saw  her.  Her  eyes  were  of  a 
deep  hazel,  fringed  by  long  black  eye-lashes,  and  her  arching 
and  delicate  eye-brows  nearly  met;  her  nose  was  perfectly 
straight,  but  rather  small ;  and  her  face  ended  in  a  sharp  oval, 
which  added  to  the  brilliancy  and  animation  of  her  counte¬ 
nance  :  her  mouth  was  small  and  beautifully  formed,  and  her 
little  teeth  like  seed  pearl.  Every  one  declared  that  she  was 
the  handsomest  creature  that  ever  they  had  soon  ;  and  what 
every  one  says  must  be  true.  She  was  so;  but  she  was  net 
always  lively — she  was  only  so  at  times:  she  appeared  to  be 
of  a  serious,  reflective  turn  of  mind,  and  she  read  a  great  deal; 
but  at  times  she  was  mirth  personified.  To  my  mother  she 
was  always  dutiful  and  attentive,  and  was  very  useful  to  her. 

I  could  not  at  first  imagine  what  made  my  mother  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  lodgers  in  the  house,  as  they  must  have  proved  a 
great  nuisance  to  her,  and  her  circunstances  were  above  such 
an  infliction.  I  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  the  cause  of 
this ;  it  was  no  other  but  to  make  up  some  good  match  for  my 
sister,  whose  beauty  she  considered  would  effect  her  purpose. 
Many  were  the  applications  for  her  lodgings,  made  by  highly 
respectable  gentlemen ;  but  when  she  discovered,  either  that 
they  were  married,  or  that  in  other  points  they  did  not  suit, 
she  invariably  refused,  and  for  months  her  apartments  contin¬ 
ued  vacant ;  but  if  any  body  at  all  aristocratical,  w  ho  was  sin¬ 
gle,  wished  to  inspect  them,  my  mother  was  all  smiles  and 
eagerness.  It  may  be  supposed  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
meet  with  such  people  as  she  solicited,  at  such  a  town  as 
Greenwich,  but  such  was  not  the  case :  before  steamboats 
made  Greenwich  so  come-at-able,  there  were  many  families  of 
distinction  who  resided  there  and  in  its  environs — especially 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  river  offered  such  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  was  just  at  that  period  that  the  white- bait  parties 
became  so  much  in  vogue,  and  Greenwich  was  considered  a 
pleasant  retreat  for  a  fevw  months  by  many  of  the  fashionable 
world. 

Although  Virginia  never  mentioned  her  surmises  directly, 

I  perceived,  by  her  occasional  remarks,  that  she  had  latterly 
become  aware  of  what  were  my  mother’s  views ;  indeed, 
how  could  she  do  otherwise,  when  my  mother  would  refuse  her 
lodgings  one  day  to  a  gentleman  because  he  was  married,  and 
let  them  the  next  time  merely  because  he  was  a  single  man  7 
and  that  she  was  disgusted  with  my  mother’s  conduct,  1  was 
convinced  ;  at  the  same  time,  she  certainly  kept  her  thoughts 
to  herself,  merely  telling  me  how  very  uncomfortable  it  was  to  : 
have  lodgers,  and  to  be  obliged  to  go  into  their  room*  "*th  j 
messages  from  my  mother.  There  was  an  Honorable  Mr. 
— — ,  I  really  forget  his  name— indeed  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  him  except  that  he  was  the  introduction  of  another 
personage— who  was  several  months  in  my  mother  s  house, 
a  harmless  old  bachelor.  How  old  he  '***  I  cannot  say,  as  he 
wore  a  very  youthful  wig  and  also  fhls*  whiskers,  but  I  should 
think  about  sixty.  He  was  h  great  admirer  of  the  fine  arts, 

and  a  still  greater  admirorof  his  own  performances  in  painting. 

He  look  les^^’ns  twice  a  day  from  two  different  masters,  who 
came  from  London  ;  and  he  was  at  it  from  morning  to  night. 
He  came  down  to  Greenwich,  as  he  said,  to  study  tints,  and  get 
up  his  coloring.  I  cannot  say  I  thought  his  performances 
very  good,  but  perhaps  I  was  not  a  judge.  My  mother,  who 
would,  1  believe,  have  sacrificed  my  sister  to  an  ourang-eutang, 
provided  he  was  an  Honorable,  took  every  opportudily  of 
sending  Virginia  in  to  him,  tkat  he  might  study  the  dehcate 
tints  on  her  cheeks;  but  it  would  not  de,  even  if  Virginia  had  j 
been  paity  to  it.  He  looked  at  his  palette  instead  of  her  pret¬ 
ty  mouth  ;  and  his  camel-hair  pencils  attracted  his  attention 
more  than  her  pencilled  eye-brows:  he  was  wrapt  up  in  his  art, 
and  over*«oked  the  prettiest  piece  of  nature  in  the  world  ;  j 


^  and  Virginia,  seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  had  no  longer  any 
I  objection  to  go  into  his  room.  Bat  this  gentleman  had  a 
I  nephew,  a  very  different  sort  of  a  personage,  a  young  heir  to 
j  a  marquisate,  who  used  to  pay  attention  to  his  bachelor  uncle, 
by  paying  him  visits,  at  first  because  he  was  ordered  so  to  do, 

I  and  after  once  or  twice  because  he  had  seen  Virginia,  and 
was  struck  with  her  appearance.  He  was  a  good-looking 
young  man,  about  nineteen,  but  not  very  -bright — indeed  1 
ought  to  say  very  silly,  although  at  the  same  time  not  at  all 
bashful.  Ho  made  an  acquaintance  with  my  mother,  who 
was  delighted  with  his  condescension,  and  declared  that  he 
WM  one  of  the  most  pleasant  young  men  she  had  ever  met 
with ;  and  he  would  have  been  very  intimate  with  Virginia, 
j  had  she  not  repulsed  him.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  dropped  off 
I  the  trees,  the  old  bachelor  declared  that  there  were  no  more 
j  tints  worth  remaining  for,  and  be  took  his  departure.  About 
I  a  month  afterwards,  his  nephew  came  down,  accompanied  by 
i  a  young  man  who  was  his  tutor,  and  hired  the  apartments, 

'  much  to  the  joy  of  my  mother,  who  now  had  hopes ;  and 
!  much  to  the  annoyance  of  my  sister,  who  had  fears  of  being 
j  persecuted. 

I  And  now  having,  in  this  chapter,  brought  up  my  history  to 
I  the  commencement  of  the  year  1805, 1  shall  again  enter  into  a 
I  more  detailed  narrative. 


CHAP.  XXXIW... More  cry  than  wool — BrambU  would  dig  a  pit 
for  another,  and  tumbles  in  along  with  him. 

It  w’as  in  the  month  of  March,  1805,  when  the  easterly 
w’inds  prevailed,  and  vessels  were  detained  in  the  chops  of 
the  Channel,  that  I  agreed  with  Bramble  that  we  would  re¬ 
turn  together  and  halve  the  pilotage.  About  eight  leagues 
from  the  Lizard  Point,  we  horded  a  small  ship  which  had 
hoisted  the  signal  ;  the  weather  at  that  time  being  fine,  and 
the  wind  variable.  When  we  went  on  board,  it  was  but  just 
daylight,  and  the  captain  was  not  yet  on  deck;  but  the  mate 
received  us :  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  she  mounted  13 
brass  guns  remarkably  well  fitted,  and  that  every  thing  was 
apparently  ready  for  action :  rammers  and  sponges,  shot  and 
wadding,  lieing  all  up  aad  at  hand. 

“  A  prime  morning,  shipmate,”  said  Bramble ; — then  cast¬ 
ing  his  eye  over  the  deck,  “  A  letter  of  marque,  I  presume.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  mate,  “we  have  the  papers,  but  still 
she  has  never  run  without  convoy  since  1  have  been  in  her  ; 
we  lost  our  convoy  three  days  back,  and  the  captidn  has  been 
rather  uneasy  ever  since.” 

“Uneasy!  why,  I  should  think  that  you  could  beat  off  a 
good  stout  privateer  with  these  guns  of  yours.” 

“  Well,  1  do  n’t  know  but  what  we  might;  but  our  cargo  is 
valuable,  and  we  might  be  overpowered.” 

“  Very  true ;  and  the  captain  must  be  anxious.  Where  are 
you  from  ?  ” 

“  Smyrna.” 

“  What ’s  your  cargo  7  ” 

“  Why  we  have  raw  silk  and  dry-salter’s  goods  chiefly.— 
D’  ye  think  we  shall  have  a  fair  wind  7  1  do  n’t  care  now 

soon,  for  we ’ve  at  lee«t  twenty  passengers  on  board,  and  our 
provisions  and  water  are  running  rather  short.  Here ’s  the 
skipper.” 

The  captain,  who  now  made  his  appearance,  was  a  tall 
good-Iooking  young  man,  about  thirty,  dressed  rather  fantas¬ 
tically,  as  1  thought ;  having  a  laced  cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
party-colored  silk  sash  round  his  waist,  such  as  they  wear  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

“  Well,  pilot,  what  do  you  think  of  the  wind  7  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  expect  we  ’ll  have  a  slant  which  will  enable 
us  to  fetch  well  to  windward  of  the  Lizard,  at  all  events ;  and 
then,  when  the  tide  turns  in  shore,  we  must  stand  out  again.” 

“  Mr.  Stubbs  !  turn  the  hands  up  to  make  sail.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir !  ”  replied  the  mate. 

The  men  came  on  deck,  but  the  captain  roared  out  for  the 
idlers ;  these  were  the  passengers  who  had  agreed  to  work 
during  the  passage :  at  last  they  came  up,  a  queer-looking 
set ;  and  the  captain  sending  down  for  his  speaking-trumpet, 
sail  was  made  on  the  ship. 

“  Why,  captain,”  said  Bramble,  “  you  do  it  in  man-of-war 
fashion.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  net  served  the  king  for  seven  years  for  nothing,” 
replied  be ;  “  and  I  hope,  sir,  not  beard  the  bullets  whistling 
about  my  head  like  hail  in  a  hail  storm,  witbeut  knowing  bow 
to  take  care  of  my  ship.  I  like  every  thing  man-of-war 
fashion,  and  then  one ’s  ^wavs  prepared.  Where ’s  the  boat¬ 
swain  7  Pipe  to  breakfast.’^ 

“  You ’ve  plenty  of  bands  on  board,  mate,”  said  Braas^**^ 
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“  Ye*,  plenty  of  them,  such  as  they  are ;  we ’ve  twenty  of  why/ we  may  as  well  make  a  long  leg— we  shall  be  up  chan- 
the  ship’s  company,  and  twenty-five  passengers  from  Malta.”  nel  sooner.  ^ 


After  breaklast,  the  captain  ordered  up  the  small  arm  men : 
five  seamen  and  fifteen  of  the  passengers  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  with  their  muskets,  which  were  examined,  and  they 
were  dismissed.  At  eleven  o’clock,  as  we  neared  the  land, 
the  men  were  ordered  to  quarters  ;  the  guns  cast  loose,  and 


nel  sooner. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say;  I ’ve  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  with  such  a  valuable  cargo.” 

“  Well,  tack  if  you  please,  sir,”  said  Bramble,  shortly. 

“  Oh,  certainly ;  hands  about  ship  !  ” 

The  vessel’s  head  wa.H  put  off  shore,  and,  with  a  smart 


thw  were  exercised  as  on  board  of  a  man-of-war;  the  cap-  |  breeze,  we  walked  away  fast  from  the  land.  At  twelve  o’clock 
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tain  giving  his  orders  with  his  speaking  trumpet.  ”  Double-  j  t 
shot  your  guns  !  Runout!  Point  your  guns  !  Fire!  Repel  |  f 
boarders  on  the  bow  !  Repel  boarders  on  the  quarter  !  ”&c  It 
This  continued  for  more  thun  two  hours,  when  the  guns  were  1 
again  secured. 

”  Well,  pilot,”  said  the  captain  to  Bramble,  ”  what  d«  you  1 
think  7  do  you  fancy  a  privateer  could  take  us  in  a  hurry  7” 

“  Why,  captain,  if  the  men  fight,  I  should  say  not ;  but  you 
■ee,  these  guns,  handsome  as  they  are,  won’t  fight  of  ihem- 
aelves.” 

**  I  ’ll  answer  for  the  men  fighting;  they  ’ll  have  but  their 
choice, — fiaht,  or  the  contents  of  my  pistol  through  the  first 
man’s  head  who  quits  his  gun.  I  ’ll  nail  the  colors  to  the 
mast,  and  see  who  will  be  the  man  who  will  haul  them  down. 
Why,  pitot  this  vessel  is  insured  at  jC30,000.” 

”  Then  she  ’ll  be  a  famous  prize,  if  they  could  contrive  to 
take  her,  that ’s  all,”  said  Bramble.  ”  Halloo!  what  vessel’s 
that  coming  down  7  Tom.  hand  your  glass  here.” 

I  hav’  n’t  got  it  with  me.” 

**  Well,  give  me  that  one  on  the  skylight.  I  can’t  make 
her  out — but  I  do  n't  much  like  the  looks  of  her.” 

“  Heh  !  what ’s  that  7  ”  said  the  captain.  ”  Let  me  look : 
oh,  she ’s  a  square-rigged  vessel,  a’n’t  she  7  ” 

“  Can’t  tell,”  said  Bramble. 

The  mate,  who  had  fetched  his  glass  from  below,  looked  at 
her,  and  said  it  was  a  coasting  schooner. 

”  Are  you  sure  of  that  7  ”  said  the  captain.  “  Let  me  see ; 
well,  I  do  n’t  know  what  to  say — she  docs  look  rakish — I  ’ll  { 
go  forward  and  make  her  out.”  | 

”  Why,  it ’s  a  coaster,  Bramble,”  said  I,  as  the  captain 
walked  forward.  | 

”  I  know  that,”  replied  Bramble,  with  a  wink. 

The  captain  returned,  probably  satisfied  that  it  was  only  a 
coaster,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  say  so.  ”  Well,  1  do  n’t 
know  what  to  make  of  her;  but  at  all  events  there ’s  nothing  , 
like  being  ready.  She ’s  coming  down  fast  upon  us ;  Mr.  ' 
Stubbs  we  ’ll  beat  to  quarters.” 

Again  the  people  were  called  up  and  the  guns  cast  loose; 
the  powder  was  handed  up,  and  all  was  preparation.  1  did 
not  think,  however,  that  the  passengers  appeared  at  all  zeal-  } 
ous;  but  that  1  was  not  surprised  at:  the  captain  harangued 
them,  calling  them  Britons,  and,  hoping  that  they  would  i 
show  what  stuff  they  were  made  of;  talked  about  the  honor  ! 
of  Old  itngland,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  then  examined  i 
the  vessel  again  with  his  glass.  ”  We  ’ll  give  her  the  star¬ 
board  broadside,  and  then  wear  round  his  stern  and  give  her 
the  other.  Hoist  the  colors!  ” 

As  soon  as  we  hoisted  the  colors,  the  schooner  hoisted 
English  colors  also. 

”  English  colors,  sir,”  said  the  mate,  grinning. 

English  colors,  heh!  Very  wall;  but  that  may  be  « 
feint — keep  ta  your  guns,  my  lads.” 

The  vessel  now  ran  by  us ;  she  was  deeply  laden,  and  as 
broad  as  she  was  long. 

”  No  privateer  this  time,  captain,”  said  Bramble,  laughing. 
”  No,  all ’s  right ;  secure  the  guns,  my  lads.  We ’d  have 


the  captain  proposed  standing  in-shore  again,  but  Bramble  re¬ 
fused.  At  three  o’clock  he  became  very  uneasy,  and  expos¬ 
tulated  with  Bramble,  who  replied,  ”  Well,  sir,  I  ’mdoing  all 

for  the  best ;  but  if  you  are  afiaid - ” 

”  Afraid  !  ”  cried  the  captain  ;  ”  afraid  of  what,  I  should 
like  to  know  7  No,  I ’m  not  afraid ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
wo  ought  to  make  the  land  again  before  night.” 

“  1  ’ll  answer  for  knowing  where  we  are,  sir,  if  that  is  your 
reason  ;  at  all  events  I  wish  to  stand  out  till  six  o’clock.” 

“  Well,  do  so  then,  if  you  choose — I ’m  sure  I  do  n’t  care  if 
you  stand  to  within  gun-shot  of  the  French  coast ;”  and  the 
captain,  evidently  very  much  annoyed,  went  down  into  the 
cabin. 

About  half-past  four  o’clock  the  mate  came  aft  and  took  up 
the  glass,  saying  that  there  was  an  awkward-looking  craft  on 
the  weather-bow.  He  came  aft  again,  and  said,  ”  Pilot,  1 
wish  you  would  take  a  squint  at  that  craft,  fur  1  do  n’t  much 
like  the  look  of  her.” 

Bramble  went  forward,  and  I  followed  him.  ”  I  say  Tom, 
that’s  a  French  privateer,  as  sure  as  we  stand  here,”  said  he. 

“  Look  at  her.  Well,  now  we  shall  see  what  these  guns  are 
made  of.” 

”  Don’t  put  too  much  trust  in  them,”  said  the  mate;  ”  I 
know  what  sort  of  people  we  have  here.  Had  we  only  ten 
good  men,  I  would  n’t  care  for  a  privateer ;  but  1  ’m  afraid 
that  we  have  not  many  we  can  trust  to.  However,  we  ’ll  do 
our  best,  and  we  can  do  no  more.  I  ’ll  go  down  and  tell  the 
captain.” 

j  ”  It  is  a  Frenchman,”  replied  I,  ”  and  no  mistake — every 
I  rope  and  every  sail  on  her  are  French;”  for  the  vessel,  which 
,  was  a  lugger,  was  not  more  than  four  miles  from  us. 
j  ”  Well,”  replied  Bramble,  ”  it  would  be  odd  if  we  were  to 
be  taken  into  a  French  port  after  all,  would  n’t  it? — not  very 
pleasant,  though.” 

‘‘We ’ve  men  enough  to  beat  her  off,  or  two  of  her,  if  that ’s 
I  all,”  replied  I. 

'  ‘‘  Yes,  Tom,  but  I  doubt  the  captain  ;  and  without  example 

men  do  n’t  fight  well.  However,  we  ’ll  do  our  best ;  and  if 
he  flinches,  we  won’t.” 

The  captain  now  came  forward  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock ;  he 
I  said  nothing — looked  at  the  vessel — and  then  turned  as  white 
as  a  sheet. 

‘‘  She ’s  more  than  our  match,  if  she ’s  an  enemy,”  said  he. 

'  ‘‘  I  should  rather  think  not,  sir,”  replied  Bramble.  ‘‘  All 

I  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  your  men  fight,  and  nail  your  colors 
to  the  mast.” 

‘‘  That’s  very  true  when  there ’s  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
but  it ’s  useless  sacrificing  the  men  against  so  very  superior  a 
force,”  replied  the  captain. 

I  ‘*  But  it  a’n’t  superior,  nor  in  guns  is  she  your  equal,  if  I 
I  know  anything  about  a  vessel.  At  all  events,  1  suppose  you  ’ll 
I  have  a  trial  for  it  7  Won’t  you  beat  to  quarters,  captain  7  ” 

I  ‘‘  Oh,  to  be  sure ;  Mr.  Stubbs,  beat  to  quarters.  I  think  it 
wouM  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  fire  off  our  broadsides  now,  and 
let  them  uet  that  we  arc  well  armed.” 

The  men  wei»  summoned  up  to  quarters,  and  very  unwill- 
5  ingly  did  they  obey ;  tome  said  that  they  did  not  cotr.e  on 


given^  her  a  nice  peppering  if  she ’d  been  a  French  priva- 1  board  to  fight;  others,  that  they  had  agreed  to  work  the  pas- 
.  J  1  1  ^  home  but  not  lo  aland  to  be  shot  at ;  and  some  were 

The  capuin  ^en  went  down  below  to  put  away  his  sword  i  actually  going  down  below  .aain,  when  Bramble  and  the  mate 
and  pistols,  which  the  cabin-boy  had  brought  on  deck.  j  spoke  to  them  and  persuaded  them  to  remain  on  deck.  Still 

*‘  It ’s  my  opinion,  Tom,”  said  Brambla,  ‘‘that  this  skip-  j  there  was  no  willingness  shown;  and  although  Bramble  told 
per  a’n’t  quite  so  fond  of  fighting  as  be  pretends  to  be.  I  ’ll  them  how  many  privateers  had  been  beaten  off,  and  mea- 
aee  if  1  can ’t  frighten  him  a  little.‘’  |  tinned  particularly  the  Leith  smack  having  the  other  day 

A"  stMin  as  the  cajptain  came  on  deck  again,  Bramble  said,  t  fought  with  one  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  knocked  her  all  t« 
**  V\  e  11  go  about,  if  you  please.”  '  pieces,  they  still  appeared  uneasy  and  wavering. 

‘‘What!  about  all  eady  7  why,  we’re  good  three  leagues  I  In  the  mean  time  the  privateer  was  within  a  mile  of  us,  and 
*^**’^'  *  hoisted  French  colors. 

Yes,  sir,  but  the  tide  has  made,  and  we  must  now  make  a  !  ‘‘  We  ’ll  keep  away  and  rive  her  the  first  broadside,”  cried 

long  stretch-out  towards  the  French  coast.  We  won’t  tack  !  the  captain. 
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pieces,  they  still  appeared  uneasy  and  wavering. 

In  the  mean  time  the  privateer  was  within  a  mile  of  us,  and 
hoisted  French  colors. 

‘‘  We  ’ll  keep  away  and  give  her  the  first  broadside,”  cried 


again  till  about  dark 


*‘  Not  tack  till  pilot  7  surely  we  will  do  better  keeping  quietly. 


”  You ’d  better  hoist  your  colors  first,”  observed  Bramble, 


on  tile  Ciigfish  coast.” 

No,  n.«.  sir;  if  we  were  not  so  well  manned  and  so  well 
armed  I  should  do  it ;  but,  as  we  ere  a  match  for  any  privateer, 


*•  Hoist  the  colors,  Mr.  Stubbs  !  Port  the  helm !  Look 
out,  my  mea!  Point  the  guns  to  the  object!  Fire 

Off  went  all  the  guns,  not  only  on  the  starboard  side,  in  the 


direction  of  tho  privateer,  but  all  those  on  the  larboard  side  at  Bi 
well ;  aad  this  circumstance  probably  gave  the  people  on  nt 
board  of  the  privateer  some  idea  of  tho  state  of  confusion  we  cu 
were  in.  She  now  rounded  to,  and  gave  us  her  broadside  of 
three  guns  :  they  were  well  directed,  and  did  us  some  dam-  Cl 
age  in  the  upper  works  and  rigging;  but  still  more  ia  fright¬ 
ening  the  people,  who  were  now  running  down  below,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  exertions  of  the  mate.  Bramble,  one  or  two  ^ 
of  the  seamen,  and  myself;  but  our  fate  was  soon  decided  by  ni 
the  captain,  who  cried  out,  “  It’s  useless  contending  against  oi 
such  a  superior  force.”  VVith  this  observation  he  ran  aft  and  p 
hauled  down  the  colors.  As  soon  as  the  men  perceived  this  c 
they  all  left  the  guns;  at  another  broadside  from  the  privateer  c 
they  all  scampered  down  below,  and  at  the  same  time  the  c 
captain  went  down  into  bis  cabin.  There  was  none  but  the  it 
male,  the  boatswain,  Bramble,  and  myself  loft  on  deck.  y 

“  Pleasant,”  said  Bramble.  “  1  thought  as  much.  Well, 
Tom,  here  we  are  in  for  it.  Come  with  me  to  the  helm,  for  ( 
these  French  fellows  will  board,  and  they  make  very  free  with  J 
their  cutlasses,  even  after  colors  are  hauled  down.  Well,” 
said  he,  as  he  walked  aft,  “  1  did  not  think  to  see  the  English  i 
flag  so  disgraced.  Poor  Bessy,  too!  Well,  never  mind.  I  ( 
say,  matM,  just  let  go  the  weather  main  braces  and  bow  lines,  | 
and  square  the  yards,  for  it ’s  better  to  be  as  humble  as  pos-  i 
sible,  now  that  we  can’t  help  ourselves ;  and  do  you  and  the  i 
boatswain  go  down  below,  for  they  cut  right  and  left,  these  fel-  | 
lows.  They  do  pay  a  little  more  civility  to  pilots,  as  they 
ar*  n’t  belonging  to  the  ship.” 

This  advice  of  Bramble  s,  which  was  very  good,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  mate  and  boatswain. 

“  Shall  1  run  down  and  look  after  our  kits  7  ”  said  I  to 
Bramble. 

*•  No,  Tom,  do  n’t  have  any  thing  in  your  band,  or  they  will 
take  it  from  you,  and  most  likely  give  you  a  rap  on  the  head 
with  a  cutlass  at  the  same  time ;  for  privateer-men  of  all  na¬ 
tions  are  little  better  than  pirates,  and  do  n’t  know  bow  to 
behave  in  victory.  Just  keep  where  you  are — look  as  if  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ship,  except  the  steering  of  her. 
Here  they  come  !  ” 

As  he  spoke,  the  lugger  touched  our  weather  side,  at  the 
same  time  lowering  down  her  foresail  and  mainsail  with  no 
little  noise  and  contusion ;  in  a  second  or  two  there  were  thirty 
of  their  men  on  our  decks,  flourishing  their  cutlasses,  and 
looking  round  with  their  pistols  ready  cocked  in  their  left 
bands  for  somebody  to  let  fly  at.  At  last  they  came  aft. — 
Pilot!  ”  cried  Bramble,  taking  off  his  hat.  1  did  the  same. 
With  reiterated  sacres  and  diabUs  of  every  description,  some 
now  rushed  down  the  cabin,  while  others  went  down  the  fore- 
hatchway,  while  more  of  the  men  from  the  lugger  poured  upon 
our  decks ;  but  none  of  them  molested  Bramble  or  me,  as  we 
continued  standing  at  the  wheel.  In  about  ten  minutes  order 
was  to  a  certain  degree  restored  by  the  captain  of  the  priva¬ 
teer,  who  had  come  on  board.  1  perceived  him  express  his 
surprise  to  his  officers  who  were  with  him  at  tlie  armament 
of  the  ship,  and  he  appeared  very  much  pleased  :  it  was  not 
necessary  to  understand  French  for  that.  He  then  came  up 
to  Bramble,  and  spoke  to  him  in  French;  but  Bramble  only 
pointed  to  me  and  then  to  himself,  and  said  pilot.”  The 
captain  called  for  a  young  F renchman  who  could  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  then  asked  Bramble  what  was  the  cargo. 

Bramble,  to  please  him,  replied  that  it  was  silk  and  other 
goods  to  the  value  of  jC30,000  English. 

“  How  many  men  7  ” 

”  Forty- five  men.” 

The  French  captain  rubbed  his  hands  with  ecstasy,  as  well 
he  might.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  English  captain  came 


Bramble  and  myself.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  were  clear,  they 
nsade  sail,  running  about  two  points  free  for  the  French 
coast. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. . .  .Ws  have  great  boiies  of  not  seeing  the  iatide 
of  a  French  prison,  hut  wo  are  duappointed. 


“  Well,  Tom,  this  is  a  bad  job,”  said  Bramble  to  me, 
taking  his  seat  upon  the  hencoop  aft.  “  By  to-morrow  at 
noon,  unless  we  fall  in  with  a  cruiser — and  I  see  little  chance 
of  that— we  shall  be  locked  up  in  a  French  prison;  ay,  and 
Heaven  knows  how  long  we  may  stay  there !  What’s  to  be¬ 
come  of  poor  little  Bessy  7  I’m  sure  1  don ’t  know.  I  must 
contrive  to  write  over  to  lawyer  WiUon,  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  every  thing;  but  1  ’m  sorry  for  you,  my  poor  lad— 
it’s  hanl  for  you  to  bo  locked  up,  perhaps  for  years,  when 
you  might  have  been  making  money  for  yourself.” 

“  Well,  it  can’t  b*  helped,  father  ;  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it,”  replied  I,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  for  1  was  any  thing  but 
happy  at  the  prospect. 

“  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  swaggering  coward,  this  n  ight 
not  have  happened,”  replied  Bramble:  “it’s  somewhat  my 
own  fault — 1  was  so  anxious  to  frighten  him  about  nothing; 
but  at  last  I  run  us  into  real  danger ;  and  I  might  have  known 
that  he  never  would  have  fought,  although  I  certainly  had  no 
idea  of  falling  in  with  a  privateer.  Well,  Tom,  wo  must  not 
lose  a  chance.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  7  ” 

”  1  mean  that,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  away,  I 
shall ;  and  you,  of  course,  will  not  stay  behind,  i  do  n’t  know 
where  they  are  going  to  ;  but  you  see,  Tom,  our  only  chance 
of  getting  off  is  while  we  are  on  the  coast;  if  once  we  are 
marched  into  the  interior,  why  then  it  will  be  almost  hopeless. 
What  we  must  try  for  is,  to  get  away  at  the  port  w  here  we 
land.  We  shall  see.” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  there’s  very  little chanc* for  us,”  replied 
I;  “but  I’m  ready  to.  attempt  any  thing.” 

“  We  shall  see,  Tom — where  there ’s  a  will  there ’s  a  way ; 
however,  it  *§  no  use  talking  about  it  just  now.”  Here  Bram¬ 
ble  filled  his  pipe,  took  out  his  flint  and  steel,  and  lighted  it. 

After  smoking  for  ten  minutes,  during  which  I  stood  by 
him,  he  said  “  I  wonder  where  they  will  take  us  to.  Si.  Ma¬ 
le’s  or  Morlaix,  for  the  course  they  are  steering  will  fetch,  I 
should  think,  thereabouts.  One  thing  is  certain — they ’ve  got 
a  good  priite,  and  they  mean  to  keep  it  if  they  can  ;  and,  my 
eyes!  if  they  won’t  make  a  fuss  about  it!  A  ship  with 
twelve  guns  taken  by  a  lugger  with  only  six!  They  ’ll  make 
the  ship  mount  eighteen  or  twenty  guns,  and  have  a  hundred 
and  lifty  men  on  board,  and  they  ’ll  swear  they  fought  us  for 
1  three  hours.  They  have  something  to  boast  of,  that ’s  cer- 
I  tain ;  and  I  suspect  that  French  Captain  is  a  brave  sort  of 
chap,  from  the  sneer  he  gave  when  our  cow  ardly  English  lub- 
■  ber  gave  him  so  fine  a  speech.  “  Well,  it's  our  disgrace!” 

I  Here  Bramble  was  silent  for  some  time,  when  I  said  to 

I  him,  “  You  were  stating  to  the  men  how  a  Leith  smack  heat 
t  off  a  privateer  the  other  day ;  I  never  hvard  of  it.” 

>  “Yes,  1  heard  it  when  I  was  up  above  Greenwich.  I  met 
i  an  old  friend  who  was  on  hoard  of  her,  fur  he  took  his  pas- 
e  sage  in  her  from  London.” 

“  *  Why,’  says  he  to  me,  ‘  Bramble,  I  thought  we  never 
should  have  got  away  from  the  river,  fur  the  old  captain,  who 
r  was  as  big  round  as  a  puncheon,  and  not  unlike  one,  declared 
that  he  would  not  sail  until  the  powder  came  up  from  Wool¬ 
wich  ;  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  (that  was  the  name  of  the 
smack)  carried  six  eighteen  pound  carronades.  We  waited 

II  nearly  a  week  for  the  powder,  and  many  a  laugh  we  all  had 
le  about  it,  thinking  old  Nesbitt  was  not  much  of  a  fighter,  from 


upon  deck,  followed  by  two  of  the  privateer’s  men,  one  of  his  making  so  much  fuss.  Well,  at  last  we  boomed  her  off 
wbom  had  taken  possession  of  bis  laced  cap,  and  the  other  of  from  the  wharf,  and  about  seven  that  night  got  clear  of  the 


his  silk  sash.  He  breught  his  sword  in  his  band,  and  presented 
it  to  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  saying,  “  It  is  no  disgrace 
for  one  brave  laan  to  deliver  up  bis  sword  to  another.” 

“Que  dit  117  ”  said  the  Captain  of  the  pirate  to  the  young 
man  who  interpreted.  The  young  man  translated  this  fine 
speech,  upon  which  the  French  captain  called  the  English  one 
by  a  very  contemptuous  title,  and  turned  away.  The  priva¬ 
teer’s  men  now  made  their  appearance  below,  having  helped 
themselves  to  every  thing  they  could  And :  the  orders  were 
then  given  for  the  prisoners  to  he  brought  upon  deck ;  they 
were  driven  up,  many  of  them  bleeding  from  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  attempu  to  rescue  their  personal  property,  and 
were  handed  over  to  the  lugger.  A  prize  master  with  twenty 
men  were  put  on  hoard;  the  lugger  was  hauled  off,  the  only 


Thames ;  it  was  a  fine  breeze  all  night,  and  we  ran  through 
the  Swin  by  the  lead,  which  is  what  every  one  won’t  attempt ; 
next  morning  we  were  off  Yarmouth  Roads,  with  the  water 
SIS  yellow  as  pea  soup;  never  saw  it  otherwise,  and  I ’m  an 
old  collier ;  reason  why,  the  swelU  of  tlic  ocean  thrashes  up 
the  sands  off  there — ay,  and  shifts  them  too,  occasionally, 
which  is  of  more  consequence.  Well,  Bramble,’  says  he, 
‘well,  on  we  went;  hauled  in  through  Harhorough  Gut ; 
then  the  sun  bad  so  much  power — for  it  was  in  the  dog  days — 
that  it  eat  up  the  wind,  and  we  were  obliged  to  content  our¬ 
selves  with  getting  four  knots  out  of  her.  Just  os  we  made 
the  Dudgeon  Light-boat,  old  Nesbitt’s  son  comes  aft  to  his 
father,  who  was  steering  the  craft,  and  says,  “  Father,  do  you 
see  that  ’ere  brig  crowding  all  sail  after  us  7  I  think  it  be  the 


Englishmen  allowed  to  remain  in  the  captured  vessel  being  \  New  Custom  House  brig  trying  his  rate  of  sailing  with  us 


Poor  Jack, 


Never  you  mind  what  the  is,  boy,”  says  the  captain,  “  but 
away  up  and  furl  the  ^fl'>topsail.” 

Meanwhile  the  brig  overhauled  us  fast,  and  old  Nesbitt 
kept  a-luoking  round  at  her  every  two  or  three  minutes.  At 
last  be  says  to  the  mate,  ”  Take  the  wheel  a  bit,”  and  he  goes 
first  and  looks  over  the  quarter.  “  I  see,”  says  he  ;  “I  say, 
you  sergeant  and  corporal,”  (for  we  liad  a  recruiting  par  y  on 
bosud,)  “suppose  now  you  just  help  us  to  load  our  guns  and 
work  tliem  a  little,  for  I  expect  this  here  craft  will  give  us 
plenty  to  da.” 

“Well,  Bramble,  as  I  stand  here,  if  six  of  them  lobsters 
didn't  say  nothing,  but  just  walk  down  below:  but  the  ser¬ 
geant  was  a  trump  of  a  fellow,  and  so  wm  his  wife  ;  he  threw 
off  his  coat  and  cap  covered  with  ribands,  tied  a  handker¬ 
chief  rounu  his  head,  and  set  to  work  with  a  will  ;  and  his 
wife  backed  him  to  the  last,  handing  the  powder  and  every 
thing  else.  Well,  we  had  with  us  ten  men  who  all  stood  te 
guns ;  but  the  psMsengers  went  down  below  with  the  soldiers. 
Well,  on  comes  the  brig  upon  our  starboard  quarter  as  if  to 
board;  all  her  furerigging,  and  forechains,  and  forecastle, 
being  full  of  men  as  (>«es  in  a  swarm.” 

“  Are  you  all  ready,  my  men  7  ”  said  the  captain.  • 

“Yes,  all  ready,  sir.” 

“  Yes,  and  1  be  ready  too,  massa !  ”  cried  the  black  cook, 
bringing  out  from  the  caboose  the  red  hot  poker. 

“  Well,  then,  up  on  the  wind  w  ith  her,  and  fire  when  the 
guns  bear.” 

The  men  kept  their  eyes  on  the  guns  ;  and  when  they  cried 
“  Fire !  ”  the  cook  set  them  all  off,  one  after  another,  with  the 
hot  poker,  and  no  small  mischief  did  these  three  guns  do. — 
His  forecastle  was  cleared  of  men  in  no  time  ;  down  came 
his  gaff  and  fore-topsail,  and  being  now  right  on  our'beam,  he 
put  his  helm  up  to  lay  us  on  board ;  but  we  w'ere  too  quick 
for  him — we  wore  round  too,  and  gave  him  the  three  other 
guns,  which  did  him  no  good. 

“  *  Well,  he  came  after  us  on  the  other  tack,  and  pelted  us 
with  musketry  in  a  cruel  way.  The  mate  was  hit  in  the  head, 
and  taken  down  below;  and  poor  old  Nesbitt,  who  was  at 
the  wheel,  steering  the  craft  beautifully,  had  a  bullet  right  in¬ 
to  his  bow-window,  as  they  call  it.  “  Well,”  the  old  fellow 
says,  “  here 's  a  shot  between  wind  and  water,  I  reckon — we 
must  have  a  plug;”  so  he  puts  his  fiippers  into  his  waistband, 
arul  stuffs  his  flannel  jacket  into  the  hole.  Then  we  throws 
ker  up  into  the  wind  again,  and  rakes  him  with  our  three  guns 
well  into  him,  and  carries  away  more  of  his  gear,  and  stops 
his  sailing, — and  so  we  goes  on  for  a  whole  hour  and  thirty- 
five  minutes  ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  beat  him 
ofi',  and  be  turned  tail  and  ran  for  it  with  both  pumps  going.' 

“New  you  see,  Tom,  that’s  the  account  of  the  affair  given 
to  me  bv  a  man  who  1  can  trust ;  and  there  you  see  what  can 
be  done  if  men  are  rusolute  and  determined  to  fight.  Some 
little  difference  between  that  affair  and  this  one,  Tom.” 

“  Did  old  Nesbitt  die  or  recover?  ” 

“  I  asked  that  question :  he  was  doing  w’ell  when  my  friend 
left ;  somehow  or  another  no  vital  part  was  injured,  and  be 
has  had  many  presents  made  him  for  his  gallant  conduct ;  and 
the  sergeant  was  well  rewarded  also.  Well,  my  pipe 's  out, 
and  it 's  not  far  from  midnight ;  1  should  think  we  may  just 
as  well  try  for  a  little  sleep,  Tom,  for  perhaps  we  may  not  get 
any  for  some  time  to  come.” 

Bramble  coiled  himself  up  under  the  bulwark ;  1  did  the 
same ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  both  had  forgotten  whetbei 
we  were  in  our  beds  at  our  house  at  Deal,  or  prisoners  bound 
for  the  French  coast. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  Bramble  roused  me  up. 

“  Here  wo  are  now,  Tom !  here 's  the  French  coast  not  four 
leagues  from  us ;  but  it 's  hazy,  and  I  cannot  make  it  out  very 
clear ;  however,  the  sun  will  soon  drive  all  this  away,  and  we 
shall  have  a  fine  day ;  but  the  wind  has  gone  down,  and  1 
think  we  shall  have  still  less  of  it.” 

And  so  it  proved  ;  fur,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  wind  became 
very  light,  so  that  we  did  not  go  through  the  water  more  than 
throe  knots.  We  were  looking  at  the  coast,  when  the  report 
of  a  gun  saluted  our  ears;  it  was  from  the  privateer;  we 
turned  to  that  quarter,  and  found  that  there  was  a  cutter 
about  two  miles  from  the  privateer,  crowding  all  sail  to¬ 
wards  us. 

“  Tom!  ”  cried  Bramble,  “  there 's  a  chance  for  us  yet — 
that 's  an  English  privateer,  and  she  will  try  to  retake  us  for 
the  sake  of  the  salvage.  But  here 's  a  boat  coming  from  the 
Frenchman— -what  can  that  be  for?  ” 

The  boat  rowed  alongside  of  us,  and  out  jumped  the  cap¬ 


tain  of  the  French  privateer  with  twenty  of  his  best  men,  and 
the  boat  was  then  dropped  astern. 

The  Frenchmen  immediately  cast  loose  the  guns,  went 
down  for  the  powder,  and  prepared  for  action. 

“  I  see,  Tom,”  said  Bramble,  “  he 's  a  clever  fellow,  this 
skipper ;  he  knows  that  this  ship  and  cargo  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  his  little  privateer,  and  his  object  is  to  get  her  in — so  be 's 
come  with  ^1  his  best  men  on  beard  ef  us,  leaving  his  first 
officer  to  make  the  best  fight  with  the  privateer  that  he  can. 
Well,  he 's  right ;  and  if  it  was  n’t  that  I  do  n’t  like  to  go  to 
prison,  I  wish  he  may  succeed,  fur  he  has  got  sense  as  well 
as  courage,  I  think.” 

The  ship  was  now  kept  away  two  points  more,  that  she 
might  go  through  the  water  as  fast  as  she  could ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  action  commenced  between  the  English  cutter 
and  the  French  privateer,  the  latter  evidently  attempting  to 
cripple  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  former.  The  cutter, 
however,  steered  right  for  us,  and  evidently  came  up  fast ;  the 
French  privateer,  weak  handed,  as  she  must  have  been,  be¬ 
haved  very  well,  throwing  herself  across  the  cutter’s  bow's, 
and  doing  every  thing  she  could  to  prevent  her  coming  up 
with  us :  both  vessels  were  very  much  cut  up  before  the  cut¬ 
ter  came  within  three  cables’  length  of  us,  when  the  French 
captain  ordered  French  colors  to  he  hoisted,  and,  rounding  to, 
poured  in  a  well-directed  broadside,  which  quite  astonished  the 
hinglish  privateer,  who  imagined  that  we  vvere  an  unarmed 
merchantman.  The  action  now  became  very  warm  ;  we  stand¬ 
ing  on,  and  every  now  and  then  rounding  to  and  raking  the 
cutter,  while  the  French  privateer  engaged  her  broadside  to 
broadside.  The  French  captain  was  abaft,  giving  his  orders 
with  the  greatest  coolness  and  ability,  when  a  shot  from  the 
cutter  came  in  on  deck,  and  a  large  splinter  w  hich  it  tore  off 
knocked  him  down  on  his  back.  Bramble  and  I  both  ran  to 
him  and  helped  him  up — we  could  not  help  it,  although  he 
was  an  enemy.  He  was  not  hurt,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  on 
his  legs  he  laughed,  and  thanked  us  in  French.  The  cutter 
still  continued  the  fight  until  we  were  within  three  miles  of 
the  coast,  when,  all  her  spars  and  sails  being  cut  to  pieces, 
she  hauled  to  the  wind  and  stood  out  to  the  offing. 

“  Well,  Tom,  there’s  all  our  hopes  ended,”  said  Bramble  ; 
“  so  now  I  ’ll  light  my  pipe.  Well,  I  will  say  it ’s  been  a 
good  fight  on  both  sides.” 

Here  the  captain  came  up  to  us  and  said,  “  Bien  oblige — 
tank  you.” 

The  cutter  did  not,  however,  stand  out  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  when  she  hove  to  and  repaired  damages,  evidvotly 
intending  to  renew  the  action.  1  pointed  this  out  to  Bran.ble. 
“  I  see,  I  see,”  replied  he  ;  “  she  intends  to  try  and  cut  us  off 
from  Morlaix,  which  is  to  windward,  and  oblige  us  to  fight  or 
run  for  St.  Malo’s,  which  is  a  long  way  to  leeward ;  in  either 
case  she  will  be  able  to  attack  us  again,  as  she  outsails  us : 
perhaps  the  fight  is  not  over  yet.” 

But  the  Frenchman  also  understood  what  he  was  about, 
and  he  now  steered  a  course.  When  we  were  about  two 
miles  from  the  land,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
cutter,  the  latter  kept  away  so  as  to  oblige  the  ship  to  come 
to  action  again  before  she  reo'ched  Morlaix ;  but,  before  sha 
closed  with  us,  we  discovered  that  we  were  entering  a  small 
French  port,  which  had  not  been  visible  to  us,  called  (I 
think)  Lanion,  situated  between  Isle  Bichat  and  Morlaix. — 
When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  land,  French  over  English 
was  hoisted  at  our  peak,  and  a  French  pennant  over  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pennant  at  our  main. 

“  1  told  you  so,”  said  Bramble;  “  they  have  made  a  man- 
of-war  out  of  us,  and  now  there  'll  be  no  end  to  the  lies  that 
they  will  tell  ;  for  though  these  French  fellows  do  not  fight 
quite  so  well  as  we  do,  at  lying  they  ’ll  beat  us  hollow,  any 
day  of  the  week.  Never  mind,  Tom!  we  must  kaep  a  sharp 
look  out,  and  there ’s  no  saying — keep  your  eyes  open  as  we 
go  into  the  harbor ; — I  never  was  here  before,  but  I  suspect 
it ’s  nothing  better  than  a  poor  fishing  town.” 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ship  and  privateer  were  both 
made  fast  to  an  old  stone  pier  which  ran  out  from  the  town  ; 
but  there  were  no  other  vessels  in  the  harbor  except  two  small 
coasting  eka$$e$  marges,  and  abeut  a  dozen  fishing  boats. 

The  harbor  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
which  ran  down  through  a  very  narrow  alluvial  flat,  backed 
by  precipitous  rocks.  On  the  right  side  of  the  river  on  enter¬ 
ing,  and  tin  the  level  ground  above  mentioned,  which  extended 
back  perhaps  two  hundred  yards,  until  it  was  met  by  the  rocky 
cliffs,  was  situated  the  village  which,  centuries  back,  must 
have  been  the  town  of  Lanion.  It  consisted  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  few  of  them  of 
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any  #«e,  the  ma, jer  portion  with  walls  bailt  of  mud  and  wtite-  | 
washed  over.  The  only  remains  of  the  former  town  were  a 
•tone  built  market-place,  the  portion  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  I 
which  the  mayor  resided,  and  the  old  church,  which,  although  { 
perfect  in  its  walls,  was  sadly  dilapidated  in  the  roof.  It  had 
long  been  deserted,  and  a  small  chapel  had  been  built  in  lieu 
of  it,  in  which  the  only  cur6  of  the  place  performed  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  massive  stones  of  which  the  now  neglected  pier 
had  once  been  built  proved  tltat  at  one  time  coasidemble  ex¬ 
pense  had  been  incurred  in  the  formation  of  this  small  harbor. 

A  battery  mounting  two  guns  at  the  end  of  the  pier  pro¬ 
tected  the  mouth  of  the  harbor ;  and  there  was  a  guard  of  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  invalids,  who  were  stationed  there  to 
man  the  guns  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  confusion  which  took 
place  as  siwn  as  the  two  vessels  were  fairly  alongside  the 
wharf,  and  made  fast  with  hawsers  to  the  massive  iron  rings 
which  had  for  centuries  been  fixed  in  the  ponderous  stones  of 
which  the  pier  was  composed.  There  was  th^  mayor  with 
his  cocked  hat  on,  but  his  leather  apron  still  tied  in  front,  for 
he  had  been  working  at  his  calling ;  there  was  the  sergeant  of 
the  invalids,  who,  perhaps,  was  a  greater  man  than  the  mayor, 
all  beard  and  mustachios,  but  so  thin  in  his  person,  that  ho 
looked  as  if  a  stout  breeze  would  have  blown  him  away ;  and 
there  were  the  soldiers  leaning  on  their  muskets.  These  were 
the  most  important  personages,  but  they  were  backed  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  town,  amounting  to  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  women,  and  children,  all  talking,  jabbering,  and 
screaming:  add  to  them  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  so  im¬ 
portant  that  he  could  not  attend  to  even  the  mayor  or  the 
sergeant ;  and  the  privateer’s  men,  dressed  in  every  fashion, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  all  explaining,  or  pushing  away,  or  run¬ 
ning  here  and  there  obeying  orders ;  then  the  wounded  men — 
for  they  had  several  men  killed,  and  others  hurt  in  the  conflict 
with  the  cutter — handed  up  one  by  one,  bandaged  here  and 
there,  and  exciting  the  compassion  and  even  screams  of  the 
women ;  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  ordered  to  come  on  deck, 
half  dressed  and  chopfallen ;  the  sails  of  the  vessels  only 
clewed  up,  and  still  fluttering ;  ensigns  and  pennants  hoisted 
upon  every  mast,  and  waving  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  pier,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  con¬ 
fused  and  bustling  scene. 

At  last  as  there  appeared  no  chanee  of  any  thing  being  ar¬ 
ranged  while  the  people  crowded  round,  the  captain  of  the 
rivateer  ordered  his  men  to  draw  their  weapons  and  drive 
ack  the  crowd, — which  was  soon  effected,  notwithstanding 
many  oaths  and  more  screaming  on  the  part  of  the  fairer  sex  ; 
and  when  the  crowd  had  been  thus  driven,  the  men  were  sta¬ 
tioned  so  as  to  keep  them  back.  At  first,  this  gave  offence 
to  all  parties; — to  the  crowd,  because  they  did  a’t  like  to  be 
driven  away— to  the  ntayor,  who  remained  with  the  sergeant 
and  invalids  in  the  area  which  had  been  cleared  by  the  priva¬ 
teer’s  people,  because  he  thought  that  they  had  interfered 
with  his  civil  authority — and  to  the  sergeant  of  invalids,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  the  marine  force  had  iaterfered  with  his 
military  authority ;  but  the  captain  of  the  privateer  having 
taken  ofl'  his  hat  and  bowed,  first  to  the  mayor  and  then  to 
the  sergeant,  and  saying  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  them 
for  their  assistance,  both  parties  were  satisfied :  and  now  a 


by  giving  a  detail  of  the  two  desperate  actions  which  had  been 
fought, — no  two  accounts  agreeing,  certainly ;  but  that  was  of 
no  consequence. 

The  first  question  to  be  canvassed  was,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  prisoners  ?  Morlaix  was  the  nearest  town  in 
which  they  would  be  under  safe  keeping,  but  that  was  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  over  an  ex-  | 
press,  so  that  a  sufficient  force  might  be  despatched  te  Lanion  ^ 
to  escort  the  prisoners  there.  This  Mr.  Mayor  undertook  te  i 
do  immediately :  a  boy  was  summoned  to  take  over  the  com-  : 
munication,  and  the  mayor  went  up  to  write  his  letter  to  the  ; 
authorities,  while  the  wounded  men  were  carried  away,  and,  , 
by  the  direction  of  the  cur4,  who  had  just  arrived  and  joined  j 
ths  consultation,  billetted  upon  different  houses  in  the  town.  I 
Tha  express  having  been  despatched,  and  the  wounded  safely  ^ 
housed  aad  under  the  care  of  the  village  dEsculapius,  who  | 
never  had  such  a  job  in  his  whole  life,  the  next  point  of  con-  ' 
sultation  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners  until  the  force  I 
should  arrive  from  Morlaix.  Here  the  sergeant  became  the  j 
principal  person,  being  military  commandant:  forty-seven  | 
prisoners  were  a  heavy  charge  for  twelve  invalids;  and  as  for  I 
the  privateer’s  men,  there  was  no  dependance  upon  them,  | 


for,  as  the  captain  said,  they  had  had  enough  to  do  to  take 
them,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  authorities  to  look  after 
them  now,  while  the  privateer’s  men  made  merry. 


MOZART’S  “  DON  GIOVANNI.” 

I....TIi«  ArrivsL 

A  light  travelling-carriage  drew  up  before  the  hotel  of  the 
Three  Lions  in  Prague.  Several  servants  rushed  out ;  one 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  assisted  a  young  lady  to 
alight.  She  sprang  out,  and  was  followed  by  a  young  man, 
humming  a  cheerful  tune. 

”  St.  Nepomuck !  ”  cried  the  landlord  at  the  inn-door ;  ”  do 
I  see  aright  1  It  is  Herr  von  Mozart  7  ” 

You  see  I  keep  my  word,”  answered  Mozart,  with  a  cor¬ 
dial  nod.  ”  Yes ;  ’t  is  I  once  more :  you  may  keep  me  till 
harvest,  and,  as  a  surety  for  my  good  behaviour,  I  have  brotight 
my  wife  along  with  me.” 

The  landlord  bowed  low*  to  the  fair  lady,  and  begun  a  set 
speech;  but  Mozart  interrupped  him  with — 

“  Leave  off  talking,  my  man,  and  show  us  our  quarters; 
and  let  us  have  some  refreshment;  and  send  a  servant  to  Sig¬ 
nor  Guardasoni,  to  tell  him  I  am  here.” 

He  gave  his  arm  to  his  wife,  and  walked  in ;  the  host  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  alacrity,  and  soon  after  the  servants,  carry¬ 
ing  trunks  and  band-boxes,  which  they  bad  unpacked  from 
the  carriage. 

A  handsome  young  man,  who  at  that  moment  was  crossing 
the  market,  as  soon  as  he  heard  from  one  of  the  footmen  the 
name  of  the  newly-arrived  guest,  rushed  up  the  stairs  into  Mo¬ 
zart’s  chamber,  and  threw  himself  into  his  arms  with  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  joy. 

“  The  wizard  seize  thee — wild  fellow  !  ”  cried  the  compo¬ 
ser;  “you  half  frightened  me!  ”  Then,  turning  to  his  wife, 
presented  the  intruder,  saying,  “  Well!  how  do  you  like  him? 
This  is  he — Luigi  Bassi,  I  mean.” 

IL....Tke  Libretto. 

“  I  sing  the  Count  this  evening  in  your  ‘  Figaro,’  Master 
Mozart,”  cried  Bassi. 

“  Very  well,”  was  the  reply and  what  say  the  Prague 
folks  to  my  opera?  ” 

“  Come  to-night  to  the  theatre,  and  you  shall  hear  for  your¬ 
self.  This  is  the  twelfth  representation  in  sixteen  days  !  and 
we  have  it  this  evening  at  the  request  of  Duke  Anthony  of 
Saxony.” 

”  lio!  ho!  and  what  says  Strobach?  ” 

“  He  and  all  the  orchestra  say  after  every  representation, 
that  they  would  gladly  play  it  over  and  over  agaia — though  it 
is  a  very  difficult  piece.” 

Mozart  rubbed  bis  hands  with  satisfaction,  and  said  to  his 
wife,  “  See — I  told  you  aright ;  the  good  people  of  Prague  will 
make  me  amends  for  my  vexation  with  the  Viennese.  It  is 
well !  I  will  compose  an  opera  for  them,  such  as  one  does  not 
turn  out  every  day. — I  have  a  capital  libretto,  Bassi!  a  bold, wild 
thing,  full  of  spirit  and  fire,  that  Da  Ponte  wrote  for  me.— 
He  says  he  would  have  done  it  for  no  one  else ;  none  other 
would  have  had  courage  for  it.  Oh!  ’t  was  just  the  thing  for 
me !  The  music  has  long  run  in  my  head  ;  but  I  scarce  knew 
how  to  produce  it,  for  no  other  text  would  have  served  me  ! 
You  find  sounds  in  ‘  Idomeneo’  and  'Figaro,’  but  not  just  of 
the  right  sort ;  in  short,  it  was  with  me  as  if  the  spring  should 
and  would  come — but  cannot !  On  all  the  bushes  and  shrubs 
liang  myriad  buds,  but  they  are  closed.  Then  comes  the 
tempest— and  ths  thunder  cries,  ‘  Burst  forth !  ’  and  the  warm 
rain  streams  down,  and  leaf  and  blossom  burst  of  a  sudden 
into  bright  luxuriance  !  The  deuce  take  me,  if ’t  was  not  ]ust 
so  with  me,  when  Da  Ponte  brought  me  the  libretto  !  You 
shall  take  tlie  chief  part,  and— the  deuce  take  you!  ” 

Bassi  wanted  to  knew  more  of  the  opera,  but  Mozart  as¬ 
sumed  an  air  of  mystery,  and  laughing,  counselled  him  to 
have  patience. 

HI . Fin  Chan  Dal  Vino. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  Mozart  appeared  in  the 
theatre  in  the  box  of  Count  Tbum,  he  was  greeted  by  the  au¬ 
dience  with  three  rounds  of  applause.  During  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  his  “  Figaro,”  this  testimony  of  delight  was  reputed 
after  every  scene.  The  applause  was  the  more  gratifring  to 
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the  nuthor,  as  “  Figaro'’  had  met  with  but  indiflTerent  success  ! 
in  Vienna.  Through  the  ill  offices  of  Saliert,  the  piece  was 
baflly  cast  and  worse  performed,  so  that  Mozart  had  sworn 
never  to  write  another  opera  for  the  Viennese. 

Prolonged  rivals  /  accompanied  Mozart’s  carriage,  as  he 
drove  to  the  hotel ;  there  he  met  his  friends  : — the  leader, 
Strobach,  Duscheck,  and  the  impressario  Guardasoni,  who 
had  ordered  a  splendid  suppier.  Soon  after  came  Bassi,  Bon- 
dini  writh  his  wife,  and  the  lovely,  spirited  Saporitti.  Much 
pleasant  discourse  on  their  art  ensued,  and  sportive  humour 
enlivened  the  repast ;  their  mirth,  however,  though  it  rose  as 
the  supper  ended,  and  the  champaigne  circulated  freely,  never 
passed  the  bounds  of  decorum. 

In  his  festive  humor,  Mozart  proved  not  so  impenetrable  to 
the  questions  of  Bassi  as  he  bad  been  in  the  morning,  but  gave 
him  a  sketch  of  the  part  designed  tor  him  in  the  new  opera, 
of  which  he  showed  him  three  airs  completed. 

“  Very  good.  Master  Amadeo,”  said  Bassi;  “but  these 
airs  are,  with  deference,  rather  too  insignificant  for  me!  ’’ 

“  How  asked  the  composer,  looking  at  him  with  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes. 

“  I  mean,’’  answered  Bassi,  “  that  there  is  too  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  them — they  are  all  too  easy.’’ 

“  You  think  so  7  ’’ 

“  Yes ;  exactly  so,  master  !  You  shall  write  me  some  grand, 
difficult  songs,  or  give  me  some  you  have  ready ;  eh,  master ! 
will  you  7  ” 

“  No  !  ’’  replied  Mozart,  with  his  peculiar  smile ;  “  no,  my 
good  Bassi,  that  1  will  not !  ”  Bassi’s  face  visibly  length¬ 
ened  ;  but  the  master  continued  goedhumoredly,  “  Look  you, 
tetoro !  that  the  airs  are  not  lung,  is  true  ;  but  they  are  just 
as  long  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  As  to 
the  great,  the  too  great  easiness  of  which  you  complain,  it 
signifies  nothing.  1  am  sure  you  will  have  enough  to  do  if 
you  sing  them  throughout  as  they  should  be  sung.” 

“  Hem  !  ’’  mused  Bassi. 

“  For  example :  sing  me  once  this  air,  ‘  Fin  than  dal 
vino !  ’  ’’ 

He  went  to  the  piano — Bassi  followed  him  somewhat  out  of 
humor,  and  merely  glancing  at  the  notes,  began  hurriedly,  and 
with  not  too  gentle  touch. 

“  Gently,  gently !  ”  cried  Mozart,  laughing,  and  stopping 
him:  “not  so  con  furio  over  hedge  and  stone!  can  you  not 
wait  and  keep  pace  with  my  music  7  Where  I  have  written 
pretto,  must  you  sing  pretli$$imo,  and  pay  no  heed  at  all  to 
forte  and  piano  ?  Ha  !  who  sings  here  7  A  drunken  land¬ 
lord,  or  a  merry  Spanish  cavalier,  who  thinks  moru  of  his  love 
than  of  the  wine,  and  revels  in  luxurious  fantasy,  doubling  his 
eryoyment7  I  entreat  you — drink  a  glass  of  champagne — 
think  upon  your  sweetheart,  and  mark  me  when  it  begins  to 
tingle  in  your  ears,  in  the  softest  most  aerial  tempo — piano- 
piano — cretcendo  forte  piano — till  at  the  last  all  crashes 
together  in  the  loud  wild  jubilation — that  is  what  I  mean  !  ” 

And  Bassi,  animated  by  the  exhortation  of  the  master, 
sprang  up,  poured  down  a  glass  of  champagne,  snatched  a 
kiss  from  the  beautiful  Saporitti,  and  began  anew;  this  time 
with  such  success  that  the  whole  company  were  electriBed, 
and  encored  the  song  with  enthusiam. 

“  Well,’’  said  Mozart,  after  Bassi  had  three  times  re¬ 
hearsed  it;  “well — said  I  not  truly — goes  it  not  charm¬ 
ingly  7  ’’ 

^fore  he  could  prevent  it,  Bassi  seized  bis  hand,  kissed  it, 
and  answered  miHlestiy,  “  1  will  do  my  best  to  have  you  $mU 
itjied  with  me !  ” 

IV. . .  .Herr  Von  Nepomuck. 

At  Duscheck’s  pressing  invitation,  Mozart  left  his  abode  in 
the  city,  and  went  to  Kosohirx,  the  country-seat  of  his  friend. 
He  ariivod  there  on  a  lovely  morning  in  September.  Dus¬ 
check  had  quietly  arranged  a  little  fete,  and  the  master  was 
surprised  and  gratified  to  Bnd  himself  welcomed  to  his  new 
home  by  his  must  esteemed  acquaintances  and  friends.  To 
add  still  further  to  his  pleasures,  bis  host  handed  him  a  peti¬ 
tion,  signed  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Prague,  “  that  he  would  soon  give  them  a  concert.” 

For  this  purpose  the  theatre  was  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  Count  Von  Thurn  offered  to  defray  the  expenses.  In  the 
overflow  of  his  feeling,  Mozart  could  not  help  observing, 

“  The  Viennese  did  not  thus  to  me !  ” 

“  It  seems,  friend,”  said  Duscheck,  “that  your  good  folks 
of  Vienna,  as  you  always  call  them,  knew  not  rightly  what 
they  had  in  you— still  less  what  they  should  do  with  you. — 
Heaven  forgive  the  empeior  for  having  left  you  without  a  sit¬ 


uation,  while  be  made  the  sneak  Salieri  leader,  though  he 
could  not  but  know  who  you  are — and  who  is  Salieri.  And 
the  Viennese  looked  quietly  on — oh,  fie  !  ” 

“  Nay — nay,”  interrupted  Mozart ;  “ ’t  was  not  quite  so 
bad;  Joseph  has  more  important  affairs  to  occupy  him  than 
mine— and  you  know  he  has  his  counsellors,  on  whom  he  de¬ 
pends — for  they  understand  how  to  get  the  right  side  of  him. 
As  to  the  people  of  Vienna — I  still  maintain — they  are  brave 
fellows  !  When  I  came  from  Salzburg,  where  my  lord  the 
prince-bishop  had  treated  me  like  a  dog,  the  Viennese  re¬ 
ceived  me  so  cordially,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  stepped 
out  of  hell  into  paradise.  Look  you — that  I  remember  now 
and  ever !  They  are  oft,  indeed,  a  little  stupid,  and  always 
willing  to  be  told  they  are  magnanimous — and  have  the  best 
taste :  yet  if  one  looks  them  boldly  in  the  face  and  tells  them 
the  truth,  they  will  listen  and  applaud  him,  and  grant  him 
whatever  he  will.  But  that  can  1  not  do ;  I  would  rather  take 
a  box  on  the  ear  than  thrust  my  praise  into  any  man’s  face.  I 
have  held  a  wheedler  all  my  life  long  for  a  mean  fellow — and 
shall  I  turn  out  one  at  last !  Salieri  makes  nothing  of  it ;  he 
is  an  Italian,  and  they  besmear  each  other  without  conscience. 
Bah!  let  the  Viennese  prefer  him  to  me — let  them  stuff  him 
with  confections.  Give  me  a  glass  of  Burgundy!  ” 

Before  Duscheck  could  hand  his  friend  a  glass,  a  tall,  cor¬ 
pulent  man,  of  a  red,  shining  visage,  offered  a  goblet  of  the 
sparkling  wine,  with  a  smile  and  a  low  bow,  to  the  master. 

Mozart  took  the  goblet,  drank,  and  turning  to  the  colossal 
Ganymede,  addressed  him  a  few  extempore  lines  of  verse, 
with  droll  earnestness  of  expression. 

“  The  master  recollects  me,  then  7  ”  asked  the  man,  bis 
eyes  flashing  joy. 

Mozart  answered,  smiling,  “  Could  I  forget  my  excellent 
trumfieter,  Nepomuck  Stradetzky  7  ” 

“  Herr  Fan  Nepomuck,”  said  the  trumpeter,  gravely  cor¬ 
recting  him;  but  with  the  softest  tone  and  attitude  of  hu¬ 
manity.  “  Pray — pray — Herr  Von  Mozart — Von  I  ” 

The  master  nodded  goodnaturedly,  and  reached  him  his 
band. 

When  the  company  reassembled  in  the  evening,  they  were 
unexpectedly  entertained  with  pieces  from  “  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,”  by  a  chorus  of  Prague  musicians.  Mozart  listened 
well-please.l,  and  thanked  them  cordially  when  they  ceased. 

“  But,  if  you  will  do  me  a  very  great  pleasure,”  said  he, 
“  I  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  sing  and  play  us  the  noble  old  song 
of  the  Prague  musicians.  You  know  which!  ” 

Highly  pleased  at  this  request,  the  worthy  band  sang  the 
song  of  the  Prague  musicians.  At  the  close  they  went  off 
blowing  their  trumpets;  the  music  sounded  softer  as  they  re¬ 
ceded  ;  the  moon  came  up  over  the  hills,  the  Muldan  mur¬ 
mured  its  low  mysterious  hymn ;  and,  filled  with  emotion, 
Mozart  arose,  wished  his  friends  good  night,  and  retired  to 
his  chamber,  where,  till  near  morning,  he  continued  playing  en 
the  piano. 

V....The  Distribution. 

Mozart  gave  his  concert,  and  reaped  therefrom  not  only 
rich  applause,  but  no  contemptible  store  of  gold.  When  Dus¬ 
check  wished  him  joy  of  the  last,  and  added, 

“  I  know,  indeed,  you  write  rather  for  fame  than  money— 
particularly  at  Vienna — ” 

Mozait  interrupted  him  with,  “  For  what  do  I  write— fame, 
gold 7  Truly  not — for  in  general  1  get  neither!  1  write  for 
Art ;  and  for  her  sake  alone.” 

Meanwhile  the  master  worked  assiduously  at  his  “  Don 
Giovanni;”  and  on  the  4r.h  of  October,  1787,  showed  it  to 
the  impreseario,  complete  except  the  overture,  and  a  few 
breaks  in  the  instrumentation. 

Guardasoni  was  overjoyetl  at  the  information,  and  directly 
counted  oat  to  the  master  the  stipulated  number  of  ducats.— 
When  Mozart,  however,  began  to  speak  of  the  distribution  of 
parts,  the  poor  impreseario  confessed  in  dismay,  that  he  had 
been  for  weeks  afraid  to  enter  on  his  business  ;  owing  to  the 
unusual  strife  among  singers,  each  one,  male  and  female,  as¬ 
piring  to  a  principal  part. 

“  My  people,  thank  fortune,”  said  he,  “  are  aone  of  the 
worst — and  Bassi  is  goodnature  itself;  but  in  certain  points, 
they  can  manage  to  give  a  poor  impreseario  enough  to  do.— 
The  fair  Saporitti  and  the  little  Bondini  in  particular,  are  the 
very  mischief  when  in  their  obstinate  humors. 

“  Do  not  let  them  see  your  apprehension,”  said  Mozart.— 
“  They  are  fnendly  to  me— that  I  know ;  you  shall  soon  see 
how  1  will  bring  them  all  under  my  thumb.” 

“  Between  yen  and  me,”  observed  Guardasoni,  with  a 
smile,  “1  expect  most  condescension  from  Saporitti;  for. 
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proud  as  she  is— she  is  not  only  friendly  to  you — but  to  my  no¬ 
tion,  a  little  more  than  friendly.” 

“  Eh — think  you  so^”  cried  Mozart,  rubbing  his  hands  wiih 
glee— for  much  as  he  honored  and  loved  his  wife,  he  did  nut 
disdain  now  and  then  a  little  flirtation. 

Guardasoni  innocently  went  on.  ‘‘As  I  tell  you;  for  the 
other  day  she  said  te  me  herself,  ‘  I  could  fall  in  love  with 
the  Signor  Amadeo ;  for  I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  man, 
and  should  not  mind  his  insignificant  figure.’” 

The  master  was  crest-fallen!  It  vexed  him  not  a  little  that 
the  fair  Saporitti  should  have  spoken  of  his  insignificant  figure, 
especially  to  such  a  tall  man  as  Guardasoni. 

”  Call  them  all  together.  Signor  Guardasoni,”  said  he,  with¬ 
out  pursuing:  the  subject ;  and  1  will  read  them  the  text  they 
are  to  sing.” 

Guardasoni  took  his  leave,  and  next  day  assembled  all  the 
singers  in  the  green-room  of  the  theatre.  Mozart  entered, 
dressed  in  rich  sables,  a  gold-laced  hat  on  his  head,  and  the 
director’s  staff  in  his  hand.  He  ascended  a  small  platform, 
and  began  his  address;  at  first,  in  a  formal  and  solemn  man 
ner,  but  gradually  becoming  familiar  and  humorous,  for  he 
never  could  belie  his  harmless  character. 

VI.... Mozart’s  Speech. 

“  Most  honored  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

“  It  is  known  to  you  that  some  years  ago  I  received  from 
your  tmpressizrto.  Signor  Guardasoni,  the  flattering  commis¬ 
sion  to  compose  an  opera  for  his  company ;  I  undertook  the 
task  more  readily,  as  1  had  the  honor  of  knowing  you  all,  and 
the  satisfaction  oi  being  convinced  I  was  laboring  for  true 
artists. 

“  My  work  is  finished;  ‘  DonOiovanni — ostia,  il  dissoluto 
punito.*  1  assure  you  I  have  honestly  and  carefully  studied 
the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  the  honored  members  of 
GnardAsoni's  present  company,  having  peculiar  regard  to 
them  in  the  parts  of  an  opera.  I  have  thus  succeeded  in 
composing  a  work,  which  forms  not  only  in  itself  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  whole,  but  in  each  separate  part  promises  the  artist  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  the  fairest  success — an  opera,  which 
I  believe  will  please  even  in  future  times,  which  will  be  per¬ 
haps  pronounced  my  best  work,  as  I  myself  esteem  it  such  ! 
But  one  thing  I  know — that  a  representation  so  perfect,  as  I 
hope  for  it  through  you,  can  never  be  procured  hereafter. 

“  Where  could  wo  hnd  n.DonOiovanni  like  my  young  friend 
Luigi  BassiT  His  noble  figure,  his  wonderful  voice,  his  man¬ 
ner,  his  wit,  his  unstudied  fire,  when  he  bends  in  homage  to 
beauty— eminently  qualify  him  for  the  hero  of  my  opera. 

”  Could  1  point  out  for  him  a  more  perfect  Donna  Anna 
than  the  beautiful,  stately,  virtuous  Saporitti?  All  conflicting 
feelings  of  sympathy — revenge — love— hate,  she  will  depict  in 
song  and  in  action,  as  I  conceived  them  when  I  composed  the 
work. 

**  And  who  could  represent  the  faithful,  delicate,  resentful, 
yet  ever-forgiving,  ever-loving  Elvira,  more  consummately 
than  the  charming,  gentle  Caterina  Micelli  T  She  is  Don 
Giovanni’s  warning  angel,  forsaking  him  only  in  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  Ah!  such  an  Angel  should  convert  me,  for  I  also  am 
a  great  sinner,  spite  of  my  insignificant  figure!  And  now 
for  the  little,  impatient,  mischievous,  inexperienced,  and  curi¬ 
ous  Zerlina - ” 

“  Ob ! — la  ei  daremlamanoSignorella  Bondini  !  Sweet 
little  one — yeu  are  too  tempting !  and  if  my  stanzerl  were  to 
sing  her  *  vedrai  carino’  to  me  like  you — by  Jupiter — it  were 
all  over  with  me ! 

”  That  the  good  Feliie  Ponziani  is  satisfied  with  his  Lepo- 
rello,  and  the  excellent  Antonio  Baglioni  with  bis  Don  Otta¬ 
vio,  rejoices  my  very  heart.  Signer  Giuseppe  Lolli  has,  out 
of  friendship  to  me,  undertaken  the  part  of  Masetto— for  he 
would  have  all  the  parts  well  performed.  I  have  thanked 
him  for  his  kind  attention. 

**  And  thus  I  close  my  speech  so  meet— 

With  joy  the  evening  will  [  greet. 

When  my  beloved  opera 
Through  you  appears  in  gloria  ! 

If  author  and  singers  are  agreed. 

Of  toil  for  the  rest  there  is  no  need ! 

And  you  shall  see  with  what  delight 
1  will  direct  and  set  you  right. 

Let  every  one  but  do  bis  best — 

We  of  success  assured  may  rest ; 

So  tells  you  from  his  candid  heart, 

WoLroANo  Amadioi  Mozart.” 
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The  master  ended  his  speech ;  his  audience  clapped  approba¬ 
tion;  aud  they  separat^  in  mutual  good  humor. 

VII.... Tke  Rehearsal. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  “  Don  Giovanni”  being  complete 
except  the  overture,  the  rehearsals  began.  On  the  morning 
of  the  l<t,  before  Mozart  went  to  the  Owra  House,  he  walked 
for  recreation  in  the  public  garden.  Before  him  he  saw  the 
well-known  figure  of  the  trumpeter  Nepomuck  Stradetzky,  ab¬ 
sorbed,  as  it  seemetl,  in  meditation.  Mozart  walked  faster, 
overtook,  and  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shuuld'*r.  Nepomuck 
turned  quickly,  growling  out,  “  Ha! — what  do  you  want?  ” 
but  bowed  almost  to  the  ground  as  he  recognised  the  master, 
saying, 

“  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  worthy  Herr  von  Mozart!  I 
was  deep  in  thought — I  beg  your  pardon  !  ” 

“For  what?”  replied  Mozart.  “Nobody  is  pleased  at 
being  disturbed  in  a  revery — not  I— at  least.  But  what  were 
you  thinking  about,  Herr  von  Stradetzky?” 

Nepomuck  answered  with  a  clear  brow,  “  Ay  !  of  what  but 
your  opera,  most  excellent  Herr  von  Mozart?  Is  not 
Prague  full  of  expectation  ^  W  herever  I  go  I  am  asked, 

‘  Herr  von  Nepomuck,  when  is  the  first  representation  ?— 
You  plav  the  tenor-trumfiet— eh?— Herr  von  Nepomuck?’ 

“‘  No,’  I  answer,  '  the  bass-trumpet.’ 

“  ‘  So,  so,’  they  say,  *  the  bass-trumpet— eh !— Herr  von 
Nepomuck  ?  ’  ” 

“  Have  you  tried  you  notes,  Herr  von  Nepomuck  T  ” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Herr  von  Mozart,  and  am  delighted  with 
the  long,  full  tones ;  but  in  both  choral  songs  are  a  few  deuced 
hard  notes.” 

“  Pah !  you  will  get  through  with  them,  Herr  von  Nero- 
muck  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so,  Herr  von  Mozart;  and  will  do  my  best.” 

They  walked  a  little  longer,  chatting  in  the  shaded  avenue, 
then  went  to  the  theatre. 

The  rehearsal  began.  Mozart  was  every  where ;  now  in 
I  the  orchestra — now  on  the  stage.  In  the  ball-scene  of  tne 
I  first  act,  where  Bassi  did  not  dance  to  please  him,  he  himself 
joined  the  circle,  and  danced  a  minuet  with  Zerlina  with  so 
much  grace,  that  he  did  all  credit  to  his  master  Noverre.  So 
by  a  bold  stroke  he  amended  the  shriek  of  Zerlina,  which  after 
I  repeated  “  Da  Capos”  did  not  suit  him.  Creeping  behind 
her  at  the  moment  she  was  about  to  repeat  the  cry  for  tho 
fourth  time,  he  suddenly  seized  her  with  such  violence  that, 
really  frightened,  she  screamed  in  good  earnest;  whereupon 
he  cried,  laughing, 

“  Bravo!  that  is  what  I  want- you  must  shriek  thus  at  the 
representat  ion .  ” 

The  good  humored  little  Bondini  forgave  him  her  fright ; 
but  an  instruction  in  the  second  act  was  not  so  well  received. 
Here,  in  the  church-yard  scene,  te  strengthen  the  effect  of 
both  adagios,  which  the  statue  has  to  sing,  he  had  placed  the 
three  trumpeters  behind  the  monument.  In  the  second  ada¬ 
gio,  tho  trumpeters  blew  wrong:  Mozart  cried,  “  Da 
Capo !  ”  il  was  repeated,  and  this  time  the  bass  only  failed  — 
The  master  went  te  the  desk,  and  patiently  showed  Nepo¬ 
muck  how  he  wanted  the  notes  played  ;  but  even  after  the 
third  repetition  he  made  the  same  blunder. 

“What,  the  mischief,  Stradetzky!”  cried  Mozart,  with 
vexation,  and  stamping  his  foot,  “  you  must  play  correctly!  ” 

Nepomuck,  offended,  grumbled  out,  “  Herr  von  Stradeuky 
is  my  name,  and  I  play  what  it  is  possible  to  play  with  the 
trimpet!  What  you  have  written  there  the  devil  himself 
could  not  play !  ” 

“No,  in  truth!”  said  Mozart,  gently;  “and  if  what  I  have 
written  suits  not  the  instrument,  I  must  by  all  means  alter  it.” 
He  did  so,  and  added  to  the  original  both  bassoons  as  well  as 
two  counter-basos.  Finally,  be  let  the  chorus  of  furies  sing 
under  the  scene,  and  would  not  permit  the  demons  vbibly 
ts  drag  Don  Oiovanni  into  the  abyss. 

“  He  is  man  enough  not  to  let  the  devil  call  in  vain,”  ob¬ 
served  he,  lauhging. 

With  this  the  rehearsal  ended.  As  the  master  went  home 
from  the  theatre,  Nepomuck  Stradetzky  came  behind  him, 
took  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  said  earnestly, 

“  Du  not  be  angry  with  me,  Herr  von  Mozart,  fur  being  a 
little  bearish !  That  is  often  my  way,  and  you  know  1  mean 
well.” 

Mozart  replied  cordially,  “  Nay,  Herr  von  Nepomuck,  I 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  having  pointed  out  to  me  my 
error  in  the  notes  for  the  trumpet.  Yet,  ’t  is  true,  faolta  may 
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be  told  pltfasantly.  Well!  in  future  we  will  ob»erv«  more  | 
coune«y.  ' 

Nepomuck  promised,  and  they  parted  in  friendship. 

VIII. . .  .The  Overture. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  first  representation  ef  Don  Gi¬ 
ovanni,”  the  3d  of  November,  was  just  at  hand,  and  Mozart 
had  never  yet  written  the  overture  !  Guardaseni  urged — his 
friends  advised—Mozart  only  laughed,  and  said,  ”  I  will  write 
it  this  afternoon  !  ”  That  afternoon  he  went  on  an  excursion 
of  pleasure  with  his  wife.  Guardasoni  was  in  despair.  He 
sent  messengers  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens — Mozart 
WM  no  where  to  be  found,  and  Strobach  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
mise,  that  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  he  would  use  the 
overture  to  “  Idomeneo.” 

It  was  midnight  when  Mozart’s  carriage  stopped  before  his 
dwelling;  and  his  friends,  Guardasoni  at  their  head,  surround¬ 
ed  him  immediately  with  complaints  and  reproaches.  The 
master  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  crying,  “  Leave  me  to  my¬ 
self!  now  I  will  go  to  work  in  earnest.”  He  went  into  the 
house,  shut  the  door  behind  him,  threw  himself  on  his  seat  at 
the  writing  table,  and  began.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
he  started  up,  and  in  a  laughing  manner  said  to  his  wife,  ”  1 
will  not  go  yet!  I  will  go  to  bed  for  an  hour;  wake  me  up  in 
that  time,  and  make  me  some  punch.”  And  without  un¬ 
dressing  he  flung  himself  on  the  bed.  Constance  prepared 
the  punch,  and  in  an  hour’s  time  went  to  awaken  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  but  he  slept  so  sweetly,  she  could  net  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  disturb  him.  She  let  him  lie  another  hour;  then,  as 
time  pressed,  she  awakened  him. 

Mozart  rubbed  his  «yes,  shook  himseU,  collected  his 
thoughts,  and  without  further  ado,  began  his  work.  Con¬ 
stance  gave  him  the  punch,  seated  herself  by  him,  and  to  keep 
him  in  good  spirits,  began  to  tell  him  all  manner  of  funny  and 
horrible  stories  of  the  I’rincefisb,  Bluebeard,  See.,  till  Mozart, 
still  writing,  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

At  two  in  the  morning  he  began  his  wonderful  work  ;  at  six 
it  lay  on  the  desk  finished.  The  master  arose;  he  could 
hardly  stand  upright. 

“  Done  for  this  time  !  ”  he  muttered  ;  ”  but  I  shall  not  soon 
try  it  again  !  ”  and  he  laid  himself  down  again  to  sleep. 

At  seven  the  copyist  came  for  the  notes;  but  could  not  finish 
writing  them  out  ^fore  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  so  that 
the  performance  was  postponed  to  eight  o’clock.  Still  wet 
and  covered  with  sand,  the  hastily-copied  parts  were  brought 
in  and  arranged  in  the  orchesira. 

IX. . .  .ConcIasioD. 

The  strange  story  of  the  composition  of  the  overture  soon 
spread  among  the  audience.  When  Mozart  came  into  the  #r- 
chesira,  he  was  greeted  with  thundering  “  bravos”  from  an 
overflowing  house.  He  bowed  low,  and  turning  to  the  per¬ 
formers  in  the  orchestra,  said, — 

”  Gentlemen,  we  hate  not  been  able  to  have  a  rehearsal  of 
the  overture  ;  but  I  know  what  I  can  venture  with  you.  So 
quick — to  the  work  I  ” 

He  took  up  the  time-staff,  gave  the  signal,  and  like  a  thun¬ 
der-burst,  with  the  clang  of  trumpets,  sounded  the  first  accord 
of  the  awful  “  Andante.”  That,  as  well  as  the  succeeding 
”  Allegro,”  was  executed  by  the  orchestra  with  admirable 
spirit.  When  the  overture  was  at  an  end,  there  was  a  per¬ 
fect  storm  of  applause.  ” 

“  There  were,  indeed,  a  few  notes  dropped  under  the  desk.” 
observed  Mozart,  smiling  to  Strobach ;  **  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  went  off  splendidly.  1  am  greatly  obliged  to  these  gentle¬ 
men. 

How  during  the  rest  of  the  opera  the  applause  rose  from 
scene  to  scene,  how  from  its  first  representation  to  the  present 
day,  on  every  occasion,  the  ”  Fin  cknn  dal  vino  ”  called  and 
still  calls  forth  enthusiastic  Da  Capos,  is  well  known,  not  only 
to  the  brave  people  of  Prague,  but  to  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Thus  I  bring  to  an  end  this  little  circle  of  scenes, 
which  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  as  a  tale  of  art.  They  may 
prove,  however,  a  pleasant  memorial  of  the  first  production  of 
a  noble  work,  whose  fiftieth  annivei-sary  was  celebrated  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1837  ;  and  which  is  destined  through 
all  future  time  to  command  the  admiration  of  feeling  hearts. 


WoMEif  Lookiho  rp.— a  Liverpool  paper  says  that  the 
banner  of  a  female  society  in  Bolton,  bears  an  inscription,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy:  "  To  Queen  Victoria  of  Eng¬ 
land— nray  she  always  rule :  and  th<  tame  to  aU  other  wo- 

men!  ” 
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ST  THE  AUTHOa  Ol'^VALENTINX  VOX.' 

CHAPTER  XX.... Brscribes  the  performance  ef  a  Phaetonic  feat, 
.  which  brings  Bob  into  temporary  trouble. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  following  morning  Stanley  called 
upon  Sir  VVilliam,  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement  of  their 
books;  and  the  result  proved  that  Stanley  had  lost  to  Sir 
William  about  four  thousand  pounds,  and  had  won  of  Major 
Foxe  two  thousand  eight  hundred.  This  to  Stanley  was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  result.  He,  of  course,  knew  before  that 
he  had  lost ;  but  he  had  certainly  no  idea  of  being  a  loser  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He,  however,  appeared 
to  care  as  little  as  possible  about  it;  and  when  the  honorable 
Baronet  expressed  his  sorrow  at  having  won  so  much  of  him, 
he  entreated  him  not  to  feel  at  all  annoyed  at  that  circum¬ 
stance, — which  was  perfectly  supererogatory, — and  begged  of 
him  to  accompany  him  at  once  to  the  United  Service,  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  settlement  with  Major  Foxe.  lo  this  Sir 
VVilliam  politely  consented,  and  they  repaired  to  the  United 
Service,  and  inquired  for  Major  Foxe  of  the  porter.  Major 
Foxe!  Why,  of  course  he  was  not  there!  Of  course  they 
knew  nothing  of  him !  of  course  he  had  not,  and  never  did 
belong  te  the  Club  ! 

“  Why,  surely  the  fellow  sould  not  have  assumed  that  name 
to  deceive  us  !  ”  cried  Stanley. 

“  He  certainly  said  the  United  Service,”  observed  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  afiected  to  be  greatly  surprised.  ”  Is  it  possible, 
think  you,  that  he  meant  the  Junior  United  Service  7  ” 

“Oh!  very  likely!  I  thought  he  could  not  be  quite  so 
barefaced  a  scamp  !  ” 

They  went  to  the  Junior  Club;  he  was  not  known  there. 
They  examined  the  Army  List  minutely ;  he  was  not  to  be 
found.  In  short,  there  was  no  Major  Foxe  in  the  service. 

On  making  this  discovery,  Stanley  said  indeed  but  little ; 
but  Sir  William,  who  had  had  just  as  lively  an  anticipation  of 
the  event  as  if  he  had  actually  been  a  confederate  of  the  Major, 
denounced  him  with  unexampled  energy.  He  was  a  scound¬ 
rel,  a  blackleg,  a  villain,  a  swindler!  — he  was  every  thing,  in 
fact,  but  an  honorable  man.  Stanley,  however,  still  preserved 
comparative  silence;  and,  on  returning  to  the  Albany,  left 
the  indignant  Baronet,  having  engaged  to  dine  with  him  at 
seven. 

Four  thousand  pounds !  It  was  a  large  sum  for  him  lolose, 
and  that  in  one  day  !  But  the  money  must  be  paid  ;  whether 
Major  Foxe  were  or  were  not  to  be  found.  Sir  William  must 
have  the  amount  he  had  won ;  and,  being  imprcsseil  with  ihe 
necessity  for  an  immediate  settlement,  Stanley  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  the  widow,  whom  he  found  in  a  pleasing  reverie, 
recounting  the  delights  whe  had  experienced  the  preceding 
day. 

“  Mother,”  said  he,  after  the  customary  greeting,  “  you 
must  let  me  have  some  money.” 

“  Very  well,  my  love.  Let  me  see,  you  had  a  check — 
when  7  However,  you  have  not  spent  it  unnecessarily,  1  aare 
say  ;  but,  if  I  give  you  another  now,  you  must  make  it  last  a 
very  long  time  ;  for  you  know  we  have  both  been  extravagant 
of  late.” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  said  Stanley,  “  to  require  so  much  at  once  ; 
but  I  must  have,  mother,  four  thousand  pounds.” 

“  Four  thousand  I  Why— four!  Gooti  gracious !  my  dear, 
what  on  earth  can  you  want  such  a  sum  for  7  ” 

“  To  pay  a  debt  of  honor,”  replied  Stanley,  with  great 
calmness. 

“  What,  did  you  lose  four  thousand  pounds  at  the  races! 
My  dearest  boy,  to  whom  7  ” 

“  To  Sir  William,”  said  Stanley,  and  the  countenance  of 
the  widow  instantly  changed. 

Had  it  been  lost  to  any  one  else,  of  course  the  thing  w’ould 
have  been  very  difierent  indeed;  but  as  it  was,  why,  what  in 
her  judgement  did  it  amount  to !  It  would  be  still  in  the 
family !  It  was  not  like  an  absolute  loss — it  was  only  like 
taking  money  out  of  the  right  pocket,  and  it  putting  into  the 
left.  This  she  felt,  and  hence  her  reply  was,  that  certainly 
the  money  must  be  paid. 

“  But,’*  she  added,  “  how  came  you,  my  dear  boy,  to  b«t 
to  such  an  extent  7  For  goodness’  sake,  never  bet  again  so 
largely.  We  shall  be  ruined — we  shall  indeed,  if  you  continue 
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to  go  on  80.  But  I  thought,  my  love,  you  won  of  Major — 
what’s  his  name  7 — Foxe — ay.  Major  FoxeT  ” 

“  So  I  did.  I  won  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
him,  and  lost  four  thousand  to  Sir  William.” 

“Oh!  then  the  case  is  not  so  desperate !  Then,  if  I  give 
you  twelve  hundred  pounds,  that  will  do  to  settle  all  7  ” 

“  Is  Sir  William  to  wait  till  I  get  the  money  of  the  Major? 
Is  he  to  suppose  that  I  cannot  pay  him  until  the  Major  pays 
roe  7  ” 

”  Not  for  the  world  !  No— he  roust  be  paid  at  once.” 

”  Of  course  ;  and  when  the  Major  settles  w  ith  me,  I ’ll 
han<l  the  amoun*  over  to  you.” 

”  Exactly.  That  will  be  perfectly  correct  and  straightfor¬ 
ward.  But  1  have  not  so  much  at  the  banker’s.  Let  me  see, 
how  can  it  be  managed.  When  do  you  meet  Sir  William 
again  7  ” 

”  I  have  promised  to  dine  with  him  to-day.” 

”  D'.*ar  me !  Then  I  must  run  away  at  onae  into  the  city. 
I  ’ll  be  back  by  four  o’clock.  Call  then,  and  you  shall  have  it.” 

“Very  well.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  must  promise  me, 
mother,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  not  name  a  word  of  this  to 
Amelia.  It  can  do  no  good,  and  may  make  her  unhappy, 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  ne  desire  to  do  that.” 

“  Certainly  not.  But  you  must  promise  me  that  you  ’ll 
never,  never  Iret  so  much  again.” 

“  1  ’ll  promise  never  to  lose  so  much  again,  if  I  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  But  recollect,  not  a  syllable  to  Amelia.” 

The  widow  promised  that  she  would  not  say  a  word,  and 
they  partoil,  and  with  an  eqaal  amount  of  satisfaction  ;  fur  it 
must  in  strict  justice  to  the  widow  be  confessed  that  while  Stan¬ 
ley  was  pleased  that  he  had  got  over  it  so  well,  she  rejoiced  in 
the  opportunity  of  convincing  Sir  William  that  there  was 
really  about  her  something  pecuniarily  substantial — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  she  would  not  have  failed  to  embrace  for  Hve 
times  the  amount.  She  therefore  went  into  the  city  with 
rather  a  light  heart ;  although  she  did  think  that  Stanley  ought 
net  to  suppose  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  launch  into  any  ex¬ 
travagancies  he  pleased. 

While  Stanley  was  at  home  waiting  rather  impatiently  for 
the  hour  of  four.  Bub  was  occupied  in  baring  his  breast  to 
Joanna,  the  gentle  and  affectionate  cook.  He  conceived  it, 
and  very  correctly,  to  be  more  regular  and  honorable  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  her  clearly  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  not  alone 
because  she  was  his  principal  creditor,  but  because  she  had 
invarialrly  treated  him  with  really  great  kindness  which  he 
could  not  but  feel,  inasmuch  as  she  deemed  herself  in  duty 
bound  to  tyrannize  over,  if  not  indeed  to  trample  upon,  the 
rest  of  the  servants,  in  order  that  the  contrast  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  thereby  the  more  striking.  He  therefore  confided  to 
her  at  once  the  chief  features  of  his  melancholy  case  ;  and, 
when  all  had  been  explained,  he  obseived,  with  much  feeling, 

“  Now  the  bottom  of  it  is,  cook,  I  owe  you  two  pound.  I 
can  pay  yoa — just  pay  you — and  I  feel  justifiable  in  settling 
with  you  first;  but  if  I  do,  I  sha’n’t  have  a  individual  copper 
for  to  pay  my  wet  bets,  which  won’t  look  the  genteel  thing 
exactly.  Now  I  do  n’t  want,  you  see,  to  ask  master  to  ad¬ 
vance.  I  do  n’t  like  it — it  do  n’t  agree  with  my  disgestion. — 
It’s  a  delicate  thing,  and  looks  rotten;  consequentially  the 
point  in  embry  ’mounts  to  this — do  you  want  this  here  two 
pound,  you  know,  before  my  quarter’s  up?  ” 

“  By  no  manner  of  means,”  replied  the  gentle  Joanna. — 
“But  why  call  me  cook?  You  know  I  don’t  mind  you, 
Robert,  although  I  do  n’t  choose  to  condescend  to  suffer  the 
rest  to  come  any  familiarities.  But,  in  regard  of  this  mo¬ 
ney,  I  request  you  ’ll  not  name  it.  If  you  was  in  wants  of 
twenty  times  as  much,  I  ’ve  got  so  much  confidence  in  some¬ 
body,  that  I  do  n’t  think  that  somebody  would  be  very  long 
without  it.  But  how  much  do  you  say  all  these  losings 
will  come  to  7  ” 

“  Why,  I  think  three  pound  ten  will  about  settle  the  lot.” 

“  And  you ’ve  only  two  pound?  ” 

“  Oh,  but  1  can  easy  borrow  the  rest  of  old  misses’s  coach¬ 
man.” 

“  Borrow  of  nobody,  Robert,  but  me.  Do  n’t  have  too 
many  creditors;  do  n’t  let  too  many  know  how  many  secrets 
goes  to  an  ounce.  In  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the 
world  it  is  n’t  wise  Here ’s  thirty  shillings;  that’ll  make  it 
up.  Come! — you  shall ! — I  insist !  If  you  want  anymore, 
why,  you  know  where  to  make  the  application.” 

This  was  kird — Bob  could  not  but  feel  it  to  be  very  kind, 
while  the  confidence  he  bad  reposed  in  Joanna  made  her  heart 
leap  for  joy  ;  for  although  she  had  had  recourse  to  every 
ingenious  manoeuvre  having  a  tendency  ia  her  view  to  eon- 


vincehimof  the  strength  and  virgin  purity  of  her  affection— 
although  she  had  done,  indeed,  all  that  the  delicacy  of  her 
nature  could  sanction,  to  inspire  him  with  a  perfect  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  that  vital  spark  with  which  she  longed 
to  set  his  heart  in  a  blaze,  she  had  newr  till  then  felt  quit© 
sure  Tif  success.  She  had  therefore  conceived  him  to  be  ex¬ 
cessively  dull  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  that  dullness  had 
indisputably  outraged  to  a  painful  extent  her  refined  sensibili¬ 
ties  ;  but  then,  being  conscious  not  only  that  wealth  induced 
favor,  but  that  favor  was  the  legitimate  germ  of  affection, 
she  could  not,  nor  did  she  indeed  wish  to,  disguise  fn»m  her¬ 
self  that  in  the  garden  of  his  heart  she  had  planted  this  germ, 
and  hence,  fancying  that  she  had  but  to  cultivate  it  tenderly, 
proceeded  to  explain  to  him  with  much  p«tetic  feeling  that 
she  had  a  mass  of  money  in  one  of  the  savings’  banks  to  a 
highly  respectable  tune,  and  that  she  thought  most  sincerely 
that  such  mass  would  go  far  towards  enabling  a  comfortablo 
couple  to  commence  in  the  independent  green  gnicer)’  line,  if 
indeed  it  would  not,  with  the  aid  of  a  brewer,  establish  them 
at  once  in  a  public  house  «)f  resi>ectability,  which  formed  at 
that  particular  period  the  very  acme  of  her  ambition.  Of 
course  Bob’s  opinions  upon  this  subject,  were  btnind  to  bo 
strikingly  coincident  with  her  own  ;  and  altkough  he  did  not 
understand  her  aim  exactly,  having  no  serious  matrimonial 
feelings  about  him,  he  continued  to  converse  with  her  on  vari¬ 
ous  matters  which  had  iiulirect  reference  to  those  feelings,  un¬ 
til  Stanley  again  ordered  the  cab. 

As  the  widow  had  been  detained  for  some  time  in  the 
city,  she  had  but  just  alighted  from  her  carriage  when 
Stanley  arrived.  She  seemed  to  have  been  slightly  put  out 
about  something,  but  she  instantly  gave  him  a  check  for  the 
amount  required. 

“  Why  do  you  give  me  this  thing  ?  ”  cried  Stanley,  throw¬ 
ing  the  check  down  as  if  it  were  valueless.  “  Why  could  you 
not  bring  me  the  money  ?  ” 

“  A  check,  my  love,  looks  more  respectable — infinitely 
more  respectable.” 

“  So  it  would,  with  ray  own  name  attached ;  but  do  you 
suppose  I  want  the  whole  world  to  know  that  1  have  to  run 
to  you  for  all  the  money  I  want?  Your  own  res|>ectability, 
mother,  you  look  at,  nut  mine.  If  a  check  be  an  emblem  of 
respectability,  why  not  place  me  in  a  position  to  give  checks 
of  my  own  ?  Here  it ’s  now  half-past  four,  and  I  must  go 
galloping  down  to  the  banker’s  to  get  this  thing  cashed.” 

“Surely  that  is  unnecessary?  What  difference  can  it 
make  ?” 

“  What  difference  !  W'hy,  I  would  not  let  him  see  this  on 
any  account!  I  wish  you  had  a  little  more  thought  for  me, 
mother.  If  you  had,  I  think  your  affection  would  be  much 
more  conspicuous.” 

“  Stanley  ! — indet'd  this  is  cruel !  But  you  do  not — you 
cannot  really  mean  what  you  say.  If  you  did,  I  should  be 
wretched.  My  dearest  boy  !  why  are  you  so  passionate?  You’ll 
break  my  heart !  I ’m  sure  you  ’ll  break  my  heart,  and  then 
you  would  be  very  sorry,  would  you  not?  Yes,  I  know  you 
would,”  she  add^,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
fondly  kissing  him,  “  my  boy !  ” 

He  returned  the  kiss  coldly,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Now  the  widow  regretted  all  this  very  much;  not  only  in 
consequence  of  Stanley’s  impetuosity,  which  she  had  in  his 
childhood  most  culpably  fostered,  bat  because  she  had  wished 
that  particular  check  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam.  However,  as  it  was,  she  contented  herself  with  the 
cherished  conviction  that  he  would,  nevertheless,  understand 
and  duly  appreciate  the  source  whence  it  came. 

Having  obtained  the  cash  at  the  banker’s,  Stanley  in  due 
time  proceeded  to  dine  with  Sir  William;  to  whom,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  dinner — they  being  quite  alone — he  cheerfully  puid 
the  amount. 

Sir  William  affected  to  receive  it  with  great  reluctance. 

“  Upon  my  lionor,”  said  he,  “  I  am  ashamed  to  uke  it  of 
yon.  I  am,  indeed.” 

“  Ridiculous!”  cried  Stanley.  Thu  sum  Is  nothing  ;  and 
you  must  not  *  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul’  that  I 
am  no.  going  to  have  my  revenge.” 

Sir  William  was  pleased  to  hear  that  in  Stanley’s  estima¬ 
tion  the  amount  was  inconsiderable.  He  was  also  pleased  ts 
hear  him  speak  of  having  his  revenge  :  still  he  appeared  to 
be  most  unwilling  to  receive  it. 

“  I  do  not,”  he  observed,  “  care  a  straw  about  winning  any 
amount  of  a  number  of  friends ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  win  so 
much  of  one.  However,  as  you  insist  upon  my  receiving  it,  I 
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also  must  insist  upon  be  allowed  to  make  your  amiable  wife  a 
present." 

**  Nonsense nonsense ! "  cried  Stanley.  "  I  beg  you  will 
do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

Then,  by  Heavens !  I’ll  not  have  the  money  at  all.  1 
may  be  called  a  curious  fellow,  and  perhaps  I  am ;  but  this 
is  n’t  quite  congenisd  with  a  certain  sort  of  principle,  or  feel¬ 
ing,  I  have  about  me.’’ 

”  Why,  suppose  I  had  won  it  of  you,— do  you  think  /  would 
not  have  received  it?  ’’ 

Not  with  pleasure.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  know  you  too 
well.  At  all  events  1  ’ll  do  what  I  say.  You  csin  but  call 
me  out ;  and,  although  1  ’m  not  much  of  a  shot,  1  ’ll  back 
myself  to  hre  in  the  air  on  such  an  occasion  with  any  man  in 
England.’’ 

Stanley  smiled.  He  had  new  a  much  better  opinion  of  Sir 
William  than  ever;  and,  as  both  were  well  satisfied,  they 
kept  up  a  spirited,  merry  conversation,  their  full  flow  of 
pleasure  being  interrupted  only  when  Major  Foxe  happened 
to  be  named  ;  on  which  occasions  Sir  William  invariably  felt 
himself  in  honor  bound  to  swell  with  indignation. 

At  eleven  o’clock  precisely.  Bob,  according  to  instructions, 
drove  up  to  the  south  entrance  of  the  Albany,  where  he  wait¬ 
ed  with  the  most  exemplary  paiience  till  twelve,  and  then  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  of  his  prospects  till  one,  when  the  arrival 
of  Stanley  and  Sir  William,  both  of  whom  were  somewhat 
heated  wiih  wine,  had  the  efl'ect  of  making  him  leap  out  of 
the  cab,  and  to  rush  to  the  horse’s  head,  before  his  eyes  were 
in  a  positively  strict  sense  open. 

You  may  as  well  jump  in,’’  said  Stanley,  on  taking  the  reins. 

^Oh,  with  all  my  heart,’’  returned  Sir  William.  “  The  air 
U  refreshing.  1  *11  see  you  safely  home,  and  then  walk  back 
•oully.’’ 

He  accordingly  at  once  took  his  seat,  and  they  started, 
turning  the  corner  as  if  some  great  principle  impelled  the 
near  wheel  to  graze  the  glove  of  a  person  whose  hand  was  on 
the  lamp-post. 

**  I  ’ll  bet  ten  to  one,’’  said  Sir  William,  on  reaching  the 
Circus,  "  that  you  do  n’t  drive  through  the  Quadrant  at  full 
gallop,  without  touching  the  pillars  on  the  one  side,  or  the 
shutters  on  the  ether.’* 

**  W  bat,  en  the  foot-path  there  under  the  piazza,  do  you 
mean?  ’’ 

“  Of  course.” 

**  Safe  bet,”  said  Stanley,  who  continued  to  drive  on. 

**  Well,  1  ’ll  tell  you  what  1  ’ll  do  with  you,  safe  sis  it  is :  1  ’ll 
take  ten  to  one  that  i  do  it.” 

**  Done !  ”  cried  Stanley. 

“  In  fifties?  ” 

“  Ay,  in  fifties.  But  the  people  !  ” 

*‘Oh,  1 ’ll  very  soon  clear  the  course.  You’ll  see  how 
they  ’ll  all  fly  before  usl  ” 

They  now  changed  places.  Stanley  gave  up  the  reins,  and 
Sir  William  drove  back  to  the  Circus. 

“  Now,  then,”  said  he,  “  sit  firm.  Never  mind  the  screams 
of  the  women.  Hold  bard.  Bub!  Yo-oicks!  yo-oicks  !  tally- 
ho!”  he  shouted,  driving  in  by  Swan  and  Edgar’s  shop.— 
“  Yoi !  yoi !  yoi !  yoi !  ” — toloo,  toloo  there  ! — yoi!  yoi !  ” 

And  away  they  dashed,  while  the  women  were  shrieking, 
and  the  man  were  groaning,  and  the  police  were  running  from 
all  directions.  At  starting,  the  horse  was  somewhat  frightr*  -vd 
and  seemed  half  inclined  to  bolt  out  of  the  course ;  but  as 
his  reckless  driver  kept  a  tight  rein,  while  continuing  to  shout 
as  if  Reynard  had  been  in  sight,  he  went  on  without  a  slip, 
although  the  flag-stones  were  nearly  as  smooth  as  glass.— 
The  usk  was  nearly  completed.  Stanley’s  five  hundred  seemed 
scarcely  worth  a  shilling’s  purchase.  They  had  but  to  pass 
a  few  more  pillars,  and  they  were  out. 

”  Keep  on,  sir!  keep  on !  ”  shouted  Bob.  “  The  police !  ” 

This  sufficiently  startled  the  hair  brained  Baronet  to  cause 
him,  in  his  efforts  to  turn  sharp  into  the  road,  to  graze  the  base 
of  the  last  pillar,  and  thus  to  lose. 

The  angry  exclamation  which  followed  convinced  Bob  that 
Stanley  had  given  up  the  reins.  He  cared,  however,  nothing 
for  Sir  William’s  anger  then,  but  instantly  pulled  back  the 
hood  to  give  instructions.  The  people  behind  were  still 
gnuming  with  indignation,  and  the  police  were  still  running 
with  great  ferocity. 

“  Keep  on,  sir !  keep  on  sir !  ”  cried  Bob.  He  can  do 
more  than  that!  We  sha’  n’t  heat  ’em !  There ’s  one  on  ’em 
now  at  our  heels  in  a  cab !  Taka  the  reins — take  the  reins, 
•ir!  ”  he  added,  addressing  Stanley,  **aod  then  the  Erioce 


won’t  be  frightened.  That ’s  right,  sir  !  Keep  on,  sir !  Go 
right  into  the  New  Road,  and  then  we  ’ll  dodge  ’em.” 

“Can  you  see  them  now  ?  ”  cried  Stanley,  on  reaching  the 
Cresent. 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir !  they  ’re  just  behind  us,  cutting  away  as  if 
they  had  n’t  another  minute  to  live.  Now  to  the  right,  sir ! 

I  know  every  inch  of  the  ground.” 

Guided  by  Bob,  Stanley  went  to  the  right,  and  in  a  short 
time  turned  to  the  right  again,  and  then  dashed  through  an 
infinite  variety  of  streets,  turning  to  the  left  and  right  alter¬ 
nately,  until  they  reached  Tottenham-court-road,  although 
long  before  that  Bob  felt  sure  of  having  effectually  eluded 
their  official  pursuer. 

“  Well,  Bob,  which  way  now  ?  ”  inquired  Stanley. 

“Oh,  any  way  you  like,  sir,  now.  You  can  walk  the  Prince, 
if  you  like,  sir.  They ’ve  given  up  the  chase.  But  I  beg 
pardon,  sir,  but,  if  1  was  you,  1  ’d  never  try  that  there  dodge 
again.  It ’s  a  mercy  we  was  n’t  all  smashed — and  I ’m  sure 
we  knocked  some  on  ’em  down.  It ’s  a  regular  miracle  the 
Prince  did  n’t  bolt!  ” 

Sir  William  laughed  heartily  at  this,  notwithstanding  he 
had  lost ;  but  Stanley,  although  he  had  won,  felt  that  Bub 
was  quite  right,  and  was  about  to  confess  that  justice  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  escape,  when  the  horse’s  head  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  by  a  policeman. 

“  Stand  aside  !  ’  cried  Stanley.  “  Let  go  your  hold  !  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  ”  cried  the  policeman,  who  still  held  on, 
until  Bob,  who  had  leaped  from  behind  on  the  instant,  tlirew 
his  coat  into  the  cab,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  exlcaimed.  “  Get  away  from 
my  horse !  Do  n’t  you  see  he  do  n’t  like  you?  What  de  you 
want?  Do  you  hear  ^  Stand  aw  Ay.’*  And  he  seized  the 
policeman ;  who,  finding  the  horse  becoming  unmanageable, 
relin«]uished  the  reins,  and  seized  him. 

Stanley  was  now  about  to  leap  from  the  cab,  but  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  restrained  him,  and,  as  at  the  moment  Bob  shouted, 

“  Drive  on,  sir ! — drive  on !  There ’s  more  of  ’em-coming, 
sir  !  Never  mind  me,  sir !  Drive  on !  ”  he  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tantly  gave  the  horse  his  head,  and  dashed  away. 

Bob  made  no  resistance :  nor  would  be  allow  the  calmness 
of  bis  spirit  to  be  ruffled ;  albeit  two  ether  policemen  came 
up  at  the  time,  and  handled  him  with  somethmg  bearing  the 
semblance  of  ferocity. 

“  Behave,”  said  he.  “  a  leetle  near  the  mark,  and  I  ’ll  walk 
like  a  gentleman,  /don’t  want  to  cut  away  from  you.  It’s 
no  odds  to  me  !  If  you  was  n’t  to  go  for  to  bold  me  at  all, 

I ’d  walk  with  you  as  regular  as  a  lamb.” 

On  this  particular  point  the  incredulity  of  the  policemen 
was  rather  remarkable.  They  still  held  him  tightly,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  him  until  they  arrived  at  the  station,  when  they 
placed  him  behind  a  piece  of  wood  ’yclept  the  bar,  and  prc^ 
ceeded  to  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  the  inspector,  who,  • 
while  disposing  of  a  mouthful  of  a  cold  mutton  pie,  looked  at 
him  with  supreme  official  dignity. 

“  Well,”  said  the  inspector,  having  listened  with  peculiar 
attention  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  portrayed  in  the  epcning 
address,  which  was  somewhat  poetical,  “  and  who  is  your 
master  ?  ” 

Beb  with  great  deliberation  passed  his  hand  over  his  chin, 
and  said,  “  Why—” 

“  Do  you  hear  me!  Who  is  yottr  master  ?  We  are  not 
going  to  let  you  stand  hatching  a  lot  of  lies.  Who  is  he  ?— 
What ’s  his  name  ?  Where  does  he  live  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  replied  Bob,  who  was  still  unruffled,  “  under  all 
the  circumstantials  of  the  case,  I  do  n’t  know,  you  see,  exact, 

that  I  should  be  regular  justifiable - ” 

“  None  of  ywur  long  speeches  here.  It  won’t  do.  Again 
I  ask  who  is  your  master  ?  ” 

“  You  see,”  returned  Bob,  with  an  appropriate  gesture, 
“  it ’s  a  delicate  pint  when  you  look  at  it  deliberate!  Reely 
I  do  n’t  think  it  would  become  me  to  tell,  do  you  know !  ” 

“  But  you  must  tell!  That’s  all  about  it.” 

“  Well,  if  I  must,  why  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  must. 
There  can ’t  be  two  opinions,  any  how,  about  that ;  but  it 
somehow  or  anether  strikes  me  forcible  that  I ’ve  heard  a  old 
saying,  which  says.  You  can  take  a  horse  to  water,  but  you 
can ’t  make  him  drink.  Now,  that ’s  a  perdicament:  and,  it 
just  occurs  to  my  imagination  that,  if  I  make  up  my  mind  that 
I  won’t  *ell,  I  won’t;  and,  as  true  as  I’m  alive  I  can’t  see 
bow  you  can  make  me  tell  legally  by  law,  although,  no  doubt, 
such  things  was  done  in  the  days  of  sanguhinary  Mary.” 

“  What  are  you  chattering  about?  ”  demanded  the  inspec- 
,  tor,  who  conceiving  his  authority  to  be  in  tome  degree  con- 


Stanley  Thom, 


temned,  beg^ao  to  be  really  very  angry.  Do  you  mean  to  j  .^eet,  and  then  aaid,  “  Let  me  iee  :  what  do  you  tay  your 
•ay  that  you  ’ll  tell  me  who  your  master  u  T  master’s  name  is  t  ” 

“  Why  I  don  t  mean  to  say  that  I  won  t;  nor  I  don  t  mean  ..  j  ^  worship’s  pardon,  but  I  did  n’t  say  at  aU.” 

to  say  that  I  wiU  ;  I  was  only  just  a-argufying  the  pint,  which  4.  j.  faj,  j  .. 

seeins  to  me  to  rayther  knotty.  “  Why,  your  worship,  you '11  obleedge  me  by  not  asking  ; 

“  It  ’ll  be  all  the  worse  for  you  young  fellow  !  Now,  do  j 

you  mean  to  tell  me,  or  do  n  t  you  T  ...  .  .  sity,  and  I  ain’t  justifiable  in  speaking  the  truth.” 

I  don  t  see  how  I  can  without  cutting  the  throat  of  that  «.  must  know.” 

confidence  which  ought——  _  ,  44  VV>|1  new.  reelv:  I  bow.  of  course,  resnectablv  to  vour 


“Yes,  or  no!  We’ve  bad  quite  enough  jabbering.  Will 
you  tell  me,  or  not  T  ” 

“  Excuse  me.  Not  to-night.  I  must  turn  the  matter  over 
in  my  mind.” 

“  Lock  him  up  I  ”  cried  the  inspector,—"  lock  him  up  I  ” 
And,  after  having  as  quietly  as  a  dove  undergone  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  having  his  pockets  emptied — the  necessity  for  which, 
however,  he  could  not  then  exactly  comprehend, — he  was  con- 


“  I  beg  your  worship’s  pardon,  but  I  did  n’t  say  at  all.” 

“  Well,  what  is  his  name?  ” 

“  Why,  your  worship,  you  ’ll  obleedge  me  by  not  asking  ; 
you  will,  upon  my  wot^,  ’cause  I  do  n’t  want  to  tell  any  fal¬ 
sity,  and  I  ain’t  justifiable  in  speaking  the  truth.” 

“  But  we  must  know.” 

“  Well,  now,  reely;  I  bow,  of  course,  respectably  to  your 
worship ;  but,  if  you  look  at  the  thing  in  the  right  light,  as  a 
pint  of  principle,  I  do  n’t  think  that  if  I  wu  to  tel  lyou ’d  ba- 
liave  that  1  ’d  any  principality  in  me.” 

The  magistrate  tried  to  look  grave,  but  the  thing  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  He  did,  however,  sav,  with  great  apparent  severity, 

“  What  if  I  were  to  send  you  to  prison,  sir,  and  keep  you 
there  untill  you  did  tell  us  T  ” 

“  I  hope  your  worship  will  think  better  of  it,”  said  Bob.— 


ducted  from  the  bar  into  the  yard,  and  introduced  into  one  of  “  It  ain’t  as  if  I ’d  done  a  single  ha’p’orth  of  injury ;  nor  it 
the  cells.  ain’t  as  if  it  was  me,  you  know,  as  drove  upon  the  pavement. 

As  far  as  the  abstract  process  of  locking-up  was  concerned  which,  if  I  must  speak  the  sentimenu  of  my  mind,  is  a  thing 
this  met  his  views  precisely :  he  expected  to  be  locked  up,  as  I  would  n’t  think  of  doing  myself ;  and  though  the  law  may 
a  matter  of  course,  he  expected  that;  but  he  did  not  expect  say  I  didn’t  ought  to  have  touched  the  police,  but  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  a  cell  crowded  with  persons,  of  whom  rayther  to  have  assisted  him  in  collaring  of  master,  your  wor- 
the  majority  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  bestial  intoxication,  ship  will  see  that  such  a  law  is  right  clean  against  nature ; 
yet  such  was  the  fact.  Some  were  snoring,  some  were  sing-  ’cause  if  I ’d  a-done  that  I  should  a-hated  myself  regular:  1 
ing,  and  some  were  swearing,  while  the  effluvium  which  pre-  could  n’t  a  been  oflf  it.” 

vailed  was  not  lemarkable  for  its  fragrance.  Bob  felt  that  “  You  areffined  five  pounds,”  said  the  Magistrate;  “  and 
this  ought  not  to  be.  He  understood,  of  course,  then,  why  tell  your  master  from  me  that  his  conduct  is  disgraceful.” 
his  pockets  had  been  emptied  ;  but  he  did  think  the  practice  Bub  bowed;  and  as  he  left  the  bar  a  solicitor,  whom  Stan- 
of  thrusting  all  sorts  of  characters  into  a  place  of  this  kind  ley  had  engaged  to  watch  the  case,  placed  in  his  hantl  the  re- 
indi^criminately,  was  one  which  never  ought  to  have  obtained,  quired  sum,  with  which  the  fine  was  duly  paid,  and  he  was  at 
He,  however,  resolved  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  the  once  set  at  liberty.  Sir  William,  who,  although  unperceiwd 
circumstances — of  which  some  were  peculiarly  unpleasant —  by  him,  had  been  in  the  office,  now  presented  him  a  sove- 
would  permit;  and,  having  discussed  certain  interesting  reign;  and  as  on  reaching  home  Stanley  made  him  a  present 
points  with  his  conscience,  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  of  five,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  fortune,  smiling  sweetly  upon 


till  the  clock  struck  nine.  He  was  then  aroused  by  the  po-  j  him,  had  designed  the  whole  thing  with  no  other  view  than 


licaman  who  had  charge  of  the  cell;  and  who,  being  a  decent 
man  in  his  way,  did,  with  great  consideration,  procure  him  I 
soma  breakfast,  which  Bob  enjoyed  much,  and  then  waited 
with  patience  till  the  hour  arrived  at  which  he  and  the  rest 
were  escorted  to  the  office. 

In  this  procession  he  had  the  precedence;  and  ha  had 
scarcely  left  the  door  of  the  station  when  a  stranger  placed  a 
coat  into  his  hands,  and  walked  sway  without  uttering  a  word. 
Bob  recognized  the  cooadn  an  instant.  It  was  a  frock-coat. 
He  had  lushed  it  he  knew  not  how  aft,  nor  did  he  care.  He 
put  it  on  with  alacrity,  and  the  fit  was  undeniable. 

“  Is  that  your  own  coat  7  ”  inquired  the  policeman,  wha  did 
him  the  honor  to  keep  by  his  side. 

“  No  ;  the  buttons  of  my  own  coats  tells  tales,”  replied  Bob. 

“  Your  master,  I  suppose,  sent  it  ?  ” 

“  He  who  seat  it  is  a  trump,  and  nothing  but! ”  cried  Bob. 
who  was  proud  of  the  coat,  and  felt  happy.  “  All  right!” 
•aid  he  to  himself  in  a  confidential  whisper.  “  Ain’t  it  a 
blessing  to  have  a  maHfer  that’s  grateful?  He  do  n’t  care 
about  me  !  What  a  yn/y  he  do  n’t!  ”  Hereupon  Bob  winked 
with  peculiar  significance,  and  entered  the  office  with  a  tran¬ 
quil  mind. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  his  case  was  called  on;  and 
although  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  was  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  on  being  placedat  the  bar,  and  called  “prisoner,” 
he  certainly  did  feel  in  some  slight  degree  confused.  As  the 
case,  however,  proceeded,  his  nerves  recovered  their  wonted 
tone ;  and  when  the  charge  had  been  made  he  pulled  down 
his  waistcoat,  and  held  up  his  head  with  the  air  of  a  man 
conscious  of  having  a  great  duty  to  perform. 


that  of  getting  him  out  of  those  pecuniary  embarrassments  in 
which  he  had  been  so  deeply  and  so  painfully  involved. 

CHAPTER  XXI.... Tb«  Reconciliation. 

The  efforts  of  General  Johnson  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
had  been  so  perfectly  successful,  that  he  called  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  event  just  rcorded  to  invite  Stanley  and  Amelia  to 
I  a  quiet  family  dinner,  gently 'hinting  that  they  were  not  to 
I  feel  in  the  slightest  degree  amazed  if  they  met  certain  per¬ 
sons  whom  they  honored.  The  intimation  was,  of  course,  in 
an  instant  understood ;  and  nothing  ever  surpassed  the  fervid 
heart-stirring  eloquence  with  which  Amelia  poured  forth  her 
thanks.  The  general,  although  oveijoyed  at  having  accom¬ 
plished  his  object,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  shedding  tears. 
Every  word  touched  his  feelings  as  a  father ;  every  sentence 
went  directly  to  his  heart.  Nor  was  Stanley  unmoved.  With 
all  his  faults  he  loved  AmeKa  most  fondly.  He  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  afflicted.  He  might  be  thoughtless;  he  might  neg¬ 
lect  her — and  his  neglect  was  attributable  to  thoughtlessness 
alone :  but  a  gentle  tear  from  her  would  wound  him  more 
than  the  most  severe  reproof  that  could  be  uttered.  In  this 
I  instance  he  knew  that  her  tears  were  distilled  from  a  feeling 
of  joy ;  yet  he  conld  not  endure  them ;  and,  as  all  bis  serious 
efforts  te  check  them  failed,  he  bad  recourse  to  that  species 
ef  irony  which  tends  to  make  troubles  seem  less  by  virtue  of 
painting  them  greater  than  they  are. 

“  My  love,”  said  he,  “  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  day.  Can 
the  general  be  really  a  friend  to  bring  this  groat  calamity  upon 
US?  What  the  result  of  bis  polke  invitation  may  be  one  can’t 
think ;  but  is  it  not  your  impression  that  it  ought  to  break  our 


“  Now,”  said  the  magistrate,  “  what  have  you  to  say  to  all  ;  hearts  7  Come,  come,  you  silly  girl!  You  should  smile,  not 
this?”  weep.  Tears  should  be  tolerated  only  with  troubles;  they 

“Please  your  worship,”  said  Bob,  “  it  was  n’t  a  hact  of  should  never  be  permitted  to  dim  a  happy  prospect :  General, 
mine.  It  was  n’t  me  that  drove  through  the  Quadrant  at  all.”  should  they  ?  ” 

“  We  know  that;  but  what  do  you  say  to  the  charge  of  “  You  are  a  good  fellow, sir,”  said  the  general, pressing  his 
having  obstructed  the  police  in  the  execution  of  their  dnty  ?  ”  hand.  “  1  admire  you,  sir.  You  have  an  angel  for  a  wife, 
**  Why,  please  your  worship,  what  could  I  do?  1  did  n’t  j  and  you  know  it.” 
wauit  to  hurt  nobody.  I ’m  sure  I ’m  of  a  peaceful  dispensa-  “  Yes,”  said  Stanley,  playfully,  “  she  is  very  fair,  consider- 
tion  enough ;  but,  when  I  knew  the  police  wanted  for  to  col-  ing.  Her  gevemaaent  is,  how<>ver,  extremely  tyrannous.” 
lar  my  master,  how  could  I  stand  that  ?  Suppose  you  was  “  That ’s  right— quite  right :  keep  a  tight  rein,  my  girl, 
my  master,  what  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  suffered  yoa  to  he  and  then  he  may  do.  He  is  a  wild  young  dog,  and  requires 
taken  ?  Would  it  be  at  all  the  ticket?  Would  n't  you  think  i  to  be  looked  sharply  after.  However,  if  you  mind  what  you 
it  unpopular  and  rotten  ingratitude  ?  I  rayther  think  you  I  are  about,  I  think  it  possible  that  the  favorable  opinion  1  have 
woula,  your  worship,  reely,  if  you  only  just  put  it  to  yourself  |  formed  of  his  character  will  be  lasting. 

in  that  predicament,  and  argue  the  matter  cool.”  “  Goneral,”  said  Stanley,  “  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 

The  magistrate  smiled,  and  again  consulted  the  police-  !  in  Amelia  accept  my  wannest  thanks.  She  is  a  good  girl ; 
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and  I  cannot  but  think  that  for  her  sake  the  captain  might 
have  felt  himself  justified  in  meeting  us  before.” 

‘‘  My  dear  Stanley  !  ”  said  Amelia. 

“  Do  you  want  to  s|)oil  all  ?  ”  cried  the  general.  ”  Not 
another  word  on  that  8uhj»ct.  Take  my  advice.  But  I  ’ll 
leave  him  in  your  hands,”  he  added,  addressing  Amelia.— 
”  You  must  instruct  him  that  the  less  he  says  about  that  the 
better.  Adieu  !  Remember  six.  Depend  upon  it  all  will  be 
well.” 

The  general  then  left;  and  the  moment  he  had  done  so 
Amelia  commenced  her  task  of  prevailing  upon  Stanley  to 
say  nothing  displeasing  to  her  father — a  task  which  she  ac¬ 
complished  with  ease. 

“  For  your  sake,  my  dearest  girl,”  said  he  affectionately 
”  Twill  on  that  point  silent.  I,  of  course,  perceive  that  it 
might  produce  an  unpleasant  feeling,  and  will,  therefore,  not 
indulge  in  a  single  word.” 

From  this  time  until  six  Amelia  was  lost  in  contemplation. 
She  endeavored  to  think  herself  happy,  but  her  happiness  was 
then  most  imperfect.  Her  feelings  of  delight  were  mingled 
with  those  of  apprehension,  both  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
but  neither  gaining  the  ascendant. 

When  the  lime  for  their  depart  are  had  arrived,  she  became 
still  more  nervous.  The  blood  left  her  cheeks,  and  she  trem¬ 
bled  with  violence  on  the  carriage  being  announced.  Stanley 
tried  with  the  most  affectionate  zeal  to  cheer  her  He  strove 
to  convince  her  that  her  father’s  object  was  not  to  inflict  an 
additional  wound  upon  her  feelings,  but  to  heal  that  which  his 
anger  had  already  induced.  Still  she  dreaded  to  meet  him, 
and  became  so  tremulous  on  reaching  the  General’s  residence 
that  she  had  scarcely  sufficient  strength  to  alight. 

“  Courage — courage  !  my  dear  girl !  ”  cried  Stanley  as  he 
placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  led  her  gently  into  the  house.  ”  You 
are  not  my  Amelia  to-day  !  ” 

Another  efl'urt  was  made  to  assume  an  air  of  calmness,  and 
they  were  received  with  the  most  cheering  warmth.  Miss 
Johnson,  with  the  familiar  love  of  a  sister,  took  Amelia  at 
once  under  her  own  especial  care,  and  exerted  her  enlivening 
influence  with  some  degree  of  success.  Stanley  was  under 
the  command  of  the  General,  who  marched  him  into  the  libra¬ 
ry,  and  remained  to  entertain  him  until  the  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Joliffe  arrived,  when  he  introduced  the  lady  into  the  library, 
and  conducted  the  Captain  at  once  into  the  drawing-room,  to 
which  Amelia  had  been  led  by  her  affectionate  friend. 

The  very  moment  the  Captain  entered,  Amelia  flew  into  his 
arms,  which  were  extended  to  receive  her;  but  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  neither  had  the  power  to  speak.  She  sobbed  convul¬ 
sively,  while  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  kissed 
her,  and  fondly  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his  heart. 

”  My  girl !  "  he  cried  at  length,  ”  my  own  dear  girl ! — for 
dear  you  are  still  to  me,  my  child — nay,  dearer  than  ever. 
Look  up,  my  love !  Kiss  me— no  more  sadness  now.” 

"Dear  papa!”  cried  Amelia  in  tones  the  most  touching. 
"  You  will  forgive  me,  papa ?  Pray,  forgive  me? ” 

"  1  do  from  my  heart ! — from  my  soul !  Bless  you .' — bless 
you  both ! — be  happy  !  ” 

A  fresh  flood  of  tears  was  the  only  rejoinder  Amelia  could 
naake ;  and  as  her  father,  with  the  most  affectionate  tender¬ 
ness,  led  her  to  the  sofa,  the  General,  who  had  laid  his  whole 

fjlan,  went  for  Stanley  and  Mrs.  Jolifle,  with  whom  he  speedi- 
y  returned  ;  and  while  Amelia  was  being  caressed  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  Captain  was  shaking  the  former  cordially  by  the  hand, 
thereby  perfectly  realizing  the  conception  of  the  General,  who 
felt  that  his  task  was  complete. 

Amelia  was  now  most  happy.  Restored  to  those  who  from 
her  earliest  infancy  had  cherished  and  loved  her  most  fondly, 
her  heart  was  filled  with  that  pure  joy  whose  natural  element 
is  silence. 

During  dinner  not  a  syllable  was  uttered  having  refer 
ence  even  remotely  to  the  cause  of  their  meeting  that  day. 
They  appeared  to  be  afraid  to  speak,  lest  they  should  happen 
to  drop  a  word  which  could  be  supposed  to  apply  to  it.  Miss 
Johnson,  however,  did  eventually  go  so  far  as  to  explain  how 
excessively  disappointed  she  had  been  on  ascertaining  that 
Stanl-'y  was  married,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  event  of  his  having 
been  single,  what  the  consequence  of  her  rescue  might  have 
been  she  really  could  not  at  all  pretend  to  tell.  Upon  which 
Stanley  condoled  with  her  in  the  happiest  vein,  and  she  was 
rallied  on  the  subject  by  all  but  Amelia,  whose  heart  was  too 
full  to  allow  her  to  join  them. 

The  ladies  retired  early,  and  their  retirement  appeared  to 
be  the  signal  for  silence.  This  part  of  the  business  seemed 
to  have  bwn  altogether  forgotten  by  the  General;  he  had,  at 


all  events,  omitted  to  include  it  in  his  plan.  He  now  saw  that 
the  grand  subject  must  of  necessity  be  alluded  to  in  some  way ; 
and  while  he  was  considering  which  ought  to  speak  first, 
Stanley  and  the  Captain  were  waiting  anxiously  for  each  ether 
to  begin.  At  length  the  General,  by  dint  of  much  reasonine, 
— for  he  remembered  no  precedent  by  which  he  could  be 
guided — safely  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  both  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  break  the  ice ;  and,  as  he  could  not  clearly  re¬ 
cognise  any  incorrectness  in  such  a  course,  he  replenished  his 
glass,  end  resolved  to  pursue  it. 

"  Well,”  said  he,  having  taken  a  deep  inspiration,  “  you 
understand  each  other  perfectly  now,  I  presume?  You  con¬ 
sent  to  receive  this  desj>erate  young  gentleman,  and  he,  in  re¬ 
turn  consents  to  act  so  as  to  render  his  alliance  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  all  concerned.  Is  it  net  so?” 

"  That  seems  to  be  implied,”  said  the  Captain.  "  But  I 
have  to  make  one  stipulation,  which  is,  that  as  1  have  certain 
scruples  on  the  subject,  we  must  have  this  marriage  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  an 
English  church.  You  will  consent  to  this?”  he  added,  ad¬ 
dressing  Stanley. 

"  With  pleasure,”  replied  Stanley.  "I  shall  be  happy  in 
any  way  to  meet  your  views.” 

"  Then  from  this  hour  not  a  single  word  on  the  subject 
which  caused  our  estrangement  shall  ever  escape  my  lips.  All 
shall  be  as  if  I  had  given  my  consent  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
nothing  that  I  can  do  to  promote  the  happiness  of  you  both 
shall  be  left  undone.” 

"  Excellent !  ”  cried  the  General.  "  When  is  it  to  be  ?  ” 

"  As  early  as  you  please,”  replied  Stanley.  "  Perhaps  the 
sooner  the  better.” 

“  Well,  then,  let  me  see,”  said  the  Captain,  "  to-morrow  is 
Saturday, — the  licence  can  be  procured  in  the  morning.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  say  Monday  ?  The  thing  can  be  confined  to  ourselves, 
and  we  can  all  dine  at  Richmond,  and  be  happy.  Shall  it  be 
so  T  ” 

Stanley  at  once  consented,  and  the  preliminaries  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  satisfactorily  arranged  ;  and  when  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  communicate  to  Amelia,  she  experienced  the 
truest,  the  purest  delight. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

‘The  Americans  certainly  exhibited  a  good  degree  of  cour¬ 
age  in  several  of  their  obstinate  contests  with  the  mother 
country ;  but  in  general,  on  land  and  sea,  they  showed  little 
training,  and  less  finesse.  A  successful  ruse  de  gueiTe  was  a 
rare  achievement:  yet  sometimes  signal  advantages  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  an  emulation  of  the  arts  and  small  cunning  of  our 
Gallic  neighbors.’ — De  Roos. 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  I  was  a  passenger  in  a  ship  lying 
at  Long  Hope,  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  waiting  for  a  convoy 
gun-brig,  daily  expected  from  Leith,  in  Scotland,  to  protect  us 
to  the  Baltic  sea.  The  detention  of  a  week  swelled  our  fleet 
to  about  twenty  vessels,  ofvoiious  nations,  among  which  were 
three  or  four  Americans.  Becoming  impatient  with  the  delay, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  fearing  the 
French  cruisers,  which  then  infested  the  German  Ocean,  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  expected  brig, 
or  form  a  convoy  of  our  own,  sufficiently  formidable  to  defend 
ourselves  in  case  of  attack.  We  determined  on  the  latter; 
and  a  Yankee  commander  of  a  brig,  which  rejoiced  in  the 
security  of  fourteen  wooden  guns,  and  myself,  undertook  the 
management.  We  selected  this  brig  as  a  look-out  vessel,  and 
a  large  American  ship,  painted  entirely  black,  as  our  commo¬ 
dore,  who  was  requii^  to  carry  by  day  a  large  red  flag  at  the 
main,  and  a  lantern  at  the  peak  during  the  night. 

Our  next  difficulty  was  to  obtain  signals,  to  inform  the  ieet 
from  time  to  time  of  the  intentions  of  our  commodore.  Ihis 
caused  some  perplexity ;  but  my  Yankee  friend  and  myself, 
after  some  deliberation,  contrived,  with  three  pieces  of  differ¬ 
ent  colored  bunting,  and  the  ensign  and  pendant,  to  form 
seventy-five  questions  and  answers,  including  a  few  points  of 
the  compass,  in  our  course  to  Leith. 

Walking  one  afternoon  on  the  highlands  overlooking  the 
Pentland  Frith,  I  met  a  gentleman,  a  passenger  in  one  of  the 
vessels  forming  our  fleet,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  arrange¬ 
ments  we  hsul  entered  into,  and  exhibited  the  plan  of  the  sig¬ 
nals.  He  examined  them  attentively,  was  amused  with  the 
contrivance,  and  remarked  that  he  had  a  taste  for  painting. 
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asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  signals  ased  by  the  British 
navy.  I  answered  in  the  negative,  wishing  him  to  explain 
what  they  were.  We  sat  down,  and  with  my  pencil,  on  the 
back  of  a  letter,  1  marked  down,  with  lines  and  dots,  used  by 
heraldry  painters,  each  signal  as  he  described  them,  including 
the  compass  signals.  I  never  knew  the  name  of  this  gentle 
man,  but  presume  be  was  a  British  naval  officer,  on  furlough. 
1  thought  no  more  of  the  signals;  but  on  going  on  board  our 
ship,  threw  them  into  my  trunk,  among  various  loose  papers. 

I  he  fleet  sailed,  making  a  truly  formidale  appearance,  with 
our  black  sommodore  and  his  bUKidy  flag,  the  look-out  brig 
ranging  ahead,  and  sometimes  far  astern  ;  and  our  vessels,  of 
all  nations,  firing  almost  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  running 
up  and  down  signals,  by  way  of  amusement.  In  this  manner 
we  passed  along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  within  sight  of  the 
land,  and  sometimes  sufliciently  near  to  discover  the  towns, 
observing,  what  we  then  considered  remarkablo,  that  no  ves¬ 
sels  were  to  be  seen,  save  at  a  great  distance,  and  those 
standing  in  for  the  shore. 

Thus  we  continued  quietly  on  our  course,  until  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  our  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  vessel  hearing  down  upon  us.  At  the  time,  her  top-gal¬ 
lant  sails  were  only  visible,  but  soon  the  top-sails  made  their 
appearance,  when  our  commodore  ran  up  the  signal,  ‘  A  large 
merchantman  ahead  !’  Having  charge  of  our  sigaals,  and  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  stranger’s  yards  were  very  square,  and  her 
canvas  dark,  I  answered,  ‘  A  man-of-war  !  '  Immediate 
preparations  were  now  made  for  action,  by  our  fleet  coming 
b^geiher,  hauling  up  courses,  and  taking  in  top-gallant  ssils; 
but  not  a  flag  was  displayed,  save  the  bloody  one  of  ourcom- 
mudore.  In  a  short  time  the  hull  loomed  up,  and  we  then 
discoven'd  the  vessel  to  be  a  large  gun-brig,  displaying  the 
English  flag;  and  if  any  doubts  existed  as  to  her  character, 
they  were  soon  dispelled  by  a  heavy  shot  thrown  directly 
across  our  bows,  when  we  hove  to,  as  did  all  the  fleet,  and 
displayed  our  national  colors.  In  a  few  moments  a  boat  was 
alongside,  and  the  officer,  mounting  the  side-ladder,  exclaimed, 

‘  In  the  name  of  heaven,  wh«  are  you  1  ’ 

We  informed  him  of  what  the  reader  already  knows,  and 
entering  our  cabin,  explained  the  plan  of  our  operations.— 
Being  ene  of  those  jolly  fellows  with  which  the  British  men- 
of-war  then  abounded,  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea,  helped 
us  to  finish  bottle  of  wine,  and  staled  that  the  fishermen  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast  north  of  where  we  were  then  lying,  had 
run  into  Aberdeen,  and  reported  an  Algerine  fleet  near  the 
coast!  They  were  certain  of  the  fact,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  large  black  ship,  carrying  a  bloody  flag  !  This  rumor 
was  transmitted  to  Leith  by  telegraph,  and  his  vessel  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  ascertain  the  cause  ot  the  alarm. 

In  bidding  us  good  afternoon,  he  observed  that  he  would 
pay  a  visit  to  our  commodore,  and  simply  request  him  to  haul 
down  his  red  flag ;  adding,  that  we  were  sufficiently  formida¬ 
ble,  without  it,  to  frighten  all  the  Frenchmen  we  might  meet, 
before  eur  arrival  at  Leith.  Such  proved  to  be  the  fact.  W’e 
continued  our  course,  falling  in  with  no  vessels,  until  we 
reaehed  Leith  Roads,  where  we  were  announced  as  a  large 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of  a  United  States’  gun- 
brig. 

Uut  the  reader  will  naturally  inquire,  What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  f  ”  To  which  1 
answer,  that  it  is  merely  given  by  way  of  introduction,  to  show 
how  I  came  in  possession  of  her  signals,  and  the  use  I  subse¬ 
quently  made  of  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  the  frigate  “President,”  Commo¬ 
dore  Rogers,  arnved  in  Boston  harbor,  after  an  unsuccessful 
cruise.  The  war  was  extremely  unpopular  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  uncharitable  portion  charged  his  not  capturing 
any  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  more  to  cowardice,  than  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  he  had  encountered  in  finding  any  thing  worth  captur¬ 
ing,  that  was  nut  convoyed  by  a  force  superior  to  his  single  | 
frigate.  I 

For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  signals,  obtained 
two  years  previously,  might  be  of  service  to  the  commodore, 
in  decoying  some  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  within  reach  of  his 
guns;  and  the  thought  no  sooner  entered  my  mind,  than  I 
sought  them  from  among  my  papers,  and  put  my  plan  into 
immediate  execution.  1  drew  a  compass,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  represented  the  President,  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  and  on  the  points,  the  thirty-two  signals  by  which  the  { 
men-of-war  designated  to  the  fleet  the  course  to  be  steered 
during  the  night,  to  evade  a  pursuing  enemy ;  below,  1  painted 
the  tea  numbers,  represented  by  as  many  flags,  with  two 
others,  forming  the  affirmative  and  negative. 


1  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Commodore  Rodgers, 
at  the  time,  although  intimate  with  most  of  his  ward-room 
officers,  by  one  of  whom  I  sent  the  picture,  with  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  te  him,  showing  bow  the  signals  were  to  be  used,  and 
obserN'iag,  that  he  should  obtain  the  number  ef  ene  of  the 
largest  class  of  British  frigates,  and  by  hoisting  it  when  an 
enemy  was  in  sight,  it  would  without  doubt  decoy  her  within 
his  reach. 

Meeting  the  officer  intrusted  with  these  despatches  a  few 
days  afterward,  he  informed  me  that  the  commodore,  soon  af¬ 
ter  he  had  taken  them  into  his  cabin,  appeared  on  deck,  ap¬ 
parently  highly  pleased,  and  ordered  one  of  his  warrant 
officers  to  have  some  blue  bunting  painted  black,  very  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  officers,  who  could  not  conceive  for 
what  purpose  he  intended  it :  but  1  was  satisfied  that  the  sig¬ 
nals  were  to  be  made,  one  of  them  being  black  and  yellow. 

The  “President”  sailed,  and  1  thought  no  more  of  the  af¬ 
fair,  imtil  some  weeks  after,  taking  up  a  newspap'r,  1  therein 
saw  it  stated  that  she  had  taken  the  British  government 
schooner  Highflyer  by  stratagem. 

Soon  after  the  peace,  dining  with  Commodore  Rodgers,  at 
his  house  in  Washington,  he  related  to  me  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  I  give  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

“  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  letter,”  he  observed, 
“  and  was  determined  to  have  the  signals  made  on  board,  and 
to  try  the  experiment,  none  of  my  officers  understanding  fui 
what  purpose  they  were  intended.  I  cruised  some  time  with¬ 
out  meeting  an  enemy,  nntil  one  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  a 
schooner,  some  six  or  eight  miles  to  windward  of  us.  We 
hoisted  the  British  ensign,  which  she  answered  by  displaying 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  a  signal  at  her  main-top-gallant 
mast  head,  which  I  immediately  discovered  was  like  one  of 
those  you  had  given  me.  From  the  list  of  English  frigates,  I 
selected  the  number  of  the  “  Sea-Horse,”  one  of  their  largest 
class,  and  known  to  be  on  our  coast,  and  hoisted  it.  She 
bore  down  at  once,  and  coming  under  our  stern,  1  ordered 
her  to  heave  to,  and  1  would  send  a  boat  on  board  of  her. 

“  This  order  was  obeyed,  and  I  despatched  a  lieutenant  to 
bring  her  signal  book ;  enjoining  on  him,  an<i  the  erew,  the 
strictest  secrecy  respecting  our  character.  He  was  politely 
received  by  the  captain,  whose  schooner  proved  to  be  the 
“  Highflyer.”  Our  lieutenant’s  coat  attracted  hts  attention, 
not  being  ef  the  latest  London  fashion,  although  the  crown 
and  anchor  was  on  the  button ;  but  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
frigate,  seeing  the  British  ensign,  and  now  and  then  the  red 
coat  of  a  marine  appearing  above  the  hammock-netting,  his 
mind  was  apparently  set  at  rest. 

“  The  iieutenaat  informed  him  that  he  was  requested  to 
bring  has  signal-book  on  board  the  ‘  Sea-Horse,’  in  order  to 
have  seme  alterations  made,  as  there  was  a  rumor  that  the 
Yankees  had  possession  of  something  like  the  signals,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  change  the  numbers.  This  ruse 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  our  lieutenant  returned  with  the 
book,  which  placed  me  in  command  of  the  whole  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  B  itith  nary.  1  then  sent  the  gig  for  the  cap¬ 
tain,  requesting  him  to  come  on  board,  and  bring  any  des¬ 
patches  he  might  have  in  charge. 

“  On  reaching  our  deck,  he  teemed  surprised  at  the  size  of 
the  vessel,  praised  her  cleanliness,  and  tlie  order  in  which 
every  thing  appeared ;  admired  the  new  red  coats  of  the  ma¬ 
rines,  and  on  being  invited  into  the  cabin,  handed  me  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  despatches  for  Admiral  Warren,  who,  he  observed, 
must  be  within  forty  miles  to  leeward.  I  ordered-  reliesli- 
ments,  and  in  company  with  several  of  my  officers,  we  entered 
into  general  conversation. 

“  I  asked  him  what  object  Admiral  Warren  bad  in  cruising 
in  that  neighborhood.  He  said  to  intercept  the  American 
privateers  and  merchantmen,  but  particularly  to  catch  Com- 
modoi'e  Rodgers,  who  he  understood  bad  command  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  sailing  frigates  in  the  American  navy. 
1  inquired  of  him  what  kind  of  a  man  this  Rodgers  was,  and 
if  be  had  ever  seen  him.  He  said  no ;  but  tie  had  understood 
that  he  was  an  odd  character,  and  devilish  hard  to  catch. 
After  conversing  on  several  other  subjects,  I  abruptly  put  this 
question  to  him. 

“  Sir,  do  you  know  what  vessel  you  are  on  board  of?” 

“  Why  yes,  sir,”  he  replied;  on  board  His  Majesty’s  ship 
Sea-Horse.’ 

“  Then,  sir,  you  labor  under  a  great  mistake.  Yon  are  on 
board  the  United  Slates'  frigate  President,  and  lam  Com¬ 
modore  Rogers,  at  your  service  !  ” 

*  The  dying  dolphin  never  assumed  a  greater  variety  of 
oelnrs,  than  did  this  poor  fellow’s  face.  *  Sir,’  said  be,  '  you 
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are  dispoeed  to  be  humorous,  and  must  be  joking !  ’  I  assured 
him  I  was  not  joking :  and  to  satisfy  him  oa  that  bead,  handed 
him  my  commission.  At  the  same  moment  the  band  struck 
up  *  Yankee  Doodle,’  on  our  quarter  deck  :  on  reaching 
which  be  saw  the  American  ensign  flying,  the  red  coats  of  the 
marines  turned  blue  and  the  crown-and-uchor  buttons  meta* 
morobesed  in  the  eagle. 

‘  This  affair,’  observed  the  commodore,  *  was  of  immense 
Importance  to  our  country.  We  obtained  in  full  the  British 
signals;  the  operations  of  Admiral  Warren,  by  the  nomreceipt 
of  his  dispatch^,  were  destroyed  for  the  season ;  and  it  pro¬ 
bably  saved  the  frigate,  for  the  course  1  was  running,  at  the 
time  of  my  falling  in  with  the  Highflyer,  would  ha>e  brought 
me  into  the  midst  of  his  fleet  during  the  night.’ 


GET  MARRIED. 

The  editor  of  the  Norwich  Aurora  asks  of  his  readers  the 
very  important  question  “  what  is  the  use  of  getting  married  7” 
A  few  thoughts  must  give  our  reasons  why  all  men  should 
get  married. 

The  great  objects  of  human  life  is  happiness.  To  this  end. 
man  bends  every  action  and  gives  birth  to  every  thought.  If  ! 
be  toils,  he  toils  for  the  accomplisliment  of  this  purpose  only ;  I 
if  he  begs  or  bestows  favor — if  he  receives  or  administers  tlie 
blessings  of  fortune — if  be  courts  popularity,  seeks  for  fame, 
or  spends  his  whjie  life  in  accumulating  wealth,  he  has  but 
one  grand  active  propelling  principle  within  him,  ever  prompt¬ 
ing  to  thought  and  deed,  and  that  is  a  desire  for  happiness, 

**  —  our  bsiog’s  end  and  aim.” 

Man  is  a  social  being,  formed  for  society  and  intercourse, 
and  the  elements  of  his  nature  are  opposed  to  a  life  of  solitude 
and  “  single  blessedness.”  He  delights  in  having  one  bosom 
companion,  in  whom  he  can  confide  with  all  the  faithfulness 
and  freedom  of  his  own  bieast.  It  is  therefore  with  a  view  to 
his  social  happiness  for  the  enlargement  of  his  domestic  com¬ 
forts,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  sharing  his  enjoyments  and  cares, 
that  ho  selects  that  companion  from  the  opposite  sex.  The 
sexes  are  treacherous  among  themselves,  but  seldom  to  each 
other. 

A  certain  writer  remarks,  that  marriage  enlarges  the 
scene  of  our  happiness  or  misery ;  the  marriage  of  love  is 
pleasant,  the  marriage  of  interest  easy,  and  the  marriage 
where  both  meet  happy.”  It  is  even  so.  But  though  there 
are  cases  where  men  are  so  blinded  by  the  object  of  their  pur¬ 
suit  as  to  oveilook  discrepancies  and  disparagements  which 
afterwards  prove  vexatious — is  it  a  reason  that  there  is  no 
“  use  in  getting  marrried  7  ”  Man  has  the  elements  of  happi¬ 
ness  within  himself,  which,  when  rightly  exercised,  never  fail 
to  produce  it.  It  remains  with  him  altogether  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  nature,  and  support  her  institutions,  to 
fulfil  the  laws  of  God  and  effect  the  great  object  of  bis  own 
being.  In  complying,  however,  he  is  assured  of  a  happiness 
which  he  cannot  otherwise  enjoy,  and  which  be  cannot  other¬ 
wise  obtain.  Therefore,  if  he  values  his  happiness — if  be  is 
not  selfish  and  misanthropic,  he  will  act  out  the  principles  of 
his  nature  and  get  married.  There  is  no  man  but  feels  the 
influence  of  woman,  delights  in  her  society,  and  worships,  to 
a  certain  degree,  at  the  shrine  of  her  charms  of  personal 
beauty  and  brilliant  menial  acquirements. 

”  Nature  has  given  her  an  influence  over  man,  more  power¬ 
ful,  more  perpetual,  than  his  over  her ;  from  birth  to  death,  he 
takes  help  and  healing  from  her  hand,  under  all  the  most 
touching  circumstances  of  life ;  her  bosom  succors  him  in  in¬ 
fancy,  soothes  him  in  manhood,  supports  him  in  sickness  and 
in  age.  Such  influence  as  this,  beginning  at  the  spring  of 
life,  and  acting  in  all  iu  most  trying  moments,  must  deterior¬ 
ate  or  improve  man’s  character — must  diminish  or  increase 
his  happiness,  according  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  grada¬ 
tion  of  women.  Thus,  upon  her  improvement  in  particular, 
depends  human  improvement  in  general.” 

Setting  aside  individual  happiness,  and  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  social  circle,  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  the  cbeenng 
of  the  smile  and  voice  that  greet  the  husband  sind  the  father, 
the  nature  of  society  urges  strong  reasons  why  men  should 
get  married.  Because  human  improvement,  the  good  of  the 
world,  depends  upon  women  in  her  proper  sphere.  Our  first 
lessons  are  the  instruction  of  her  lips,  and  our  earliest  im¬ 
pressions  are  taken  from  her  examples.  Thus  it  is  that  we 


carry  into  society  her  influence  which  extends  throughout  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  mankind. 

Woman’s  influence,  therefore,  not  only  sheds  a  mild  and 
cheering  lustre  over  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  around  the  fire¬ 
side  of  her  family,  and  within  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  na- 
'  ture  has  placed  her,  but  upon  the  whole  world.  It  enters  the 
haunts  of  vice,  and  drags  forth  the  victim  of  the  bowl,  dashes 
it  from  his  lips,  and  restores  him  to  reason  and  a  virtuous 
life.  It  prevents  the  prostitution  of  those  qualities  which  en¬ 
noble,  dignify,  and  elevate  man  above  all  other  things. 

It  prevents  crime  in  its  thousand  forms,  and  makes  men 
virtuous  when  he  would  otherwise  be  vicious.  It  carries  peace 
and  prosperity  where  trouble  and  adversity  would  reign,  and 
gives  birth  to  a  thousand  pleasures  that  would  otherwise 
never  exist. 

The  young  man  who  is  fond  of  the  society  of  virtuous  fe¬ 
males,  has  a  better  capital  for  his  character,  than  a  birth  of 
wealth  could  give  him.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  moral  and 
virtuous  young  man  because,  generally  speaking,  only  such 
take  pleasure  in  ihe  refinement  of  female  society. 

Take  it  all  in  ail,  therefore,  marriage  is  necessary  for  man’s 
happiness,  fur  the  true  formation  of  his  character,  fur  the 
peace  of  his  home,  the  comfort  of  his  heart,  the  joy  of  his 
youth,  and  the  solace  of  his  years. 

In  fine,  a  man  never  beeomee  a  member  of  aociety  until 
he  is  married.  Unmarried,  he  is  looked  upon  with  distrust. 
He  has  no  home,  no  abiding  place,  no  anchor  to  hold  him  fast, 
but  is  a  mere  piece  of  float  wood  on  the  gpreat  tide  of  time. 
His  interest  is  not  with  society,  farther  than  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  seme  selfish  object  is  concerned,  and  he  cares  not 
for  the  welfare  of  the  generations  springing  up  around  him, 
and  who  are  to  live  after  him.  He  becomes  embittered  in 
bis  feelings  against  all  mankind,  misanthropic,  parsimonious, 
morose  and  irrascible. 

To  our  friend  of  the  Aurora,  and  to  all  young  men  who  are 
looking  after  happiness,  we  say,  therefore,  *'Gct  Marriild.” 

If  you  are  desirous  of  wealth,  get  married,  for  a  good  wife 
promotes  habits  of  industry  and  economy  and  prevents  a  great 
many  unnecessary  expenses  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  single 
life. 

If  you  are  looking  fer  stations  of  distinction  and  honor,  get 
married,  for  a  goo<1  wife  will  seek  to  advance  her  husband  in 
the  prosecution  of  all  honorable  purposes,  and  lend  him  aid 
and  enceuragement  which  he  can  derive  from  no  other  source. 

If  yeu  would  become  a  good  citizen,  get  married,  for  he  is 
alone  worthy  of  the  title,  who  is  connected  to  the  great  family 
of  man  by  the  ties  of  husband  and  father. 

If  you  are  fortunate,  get  married,  for  a  good  wife  will  in¬ 
crease  your  prosperity,  and  render  you  ”  twice  blessed”  in 
the  enjoyment  of  your  riches. 

If  you  are  unfortunate,  get  married.  The  cares  of  the 
world  are  lessened  by  having  a  wife  who  takes  pleasure  in 
sharing  them  with  you. 

If  you  are  in  business,  get  married,  fer  the  married  man 
has  his  mind  fixed  on  bis  business,  his  family,  and  is  more 
likely  of  success. 

If  you  are  young,  get  married.  Doctor  Franklin  advocated 
early  marriages  because  a  man  who  marries  young,  can  have 
the  satisfaction  of  raising  and  educating  his  children  before 
be  dies. 

Get  Married — Let  your  plans  and  purposes  for  future 
life  be  what  they  may,  the  business  of  getting  married  is  one 
that  shoald  be  attended  to  first,  as  it  neither  interferes  with 
your  plans,  nor  prevents  their  execution. 

Get  Married— live  soberly,  be  iadustrieus,  engage  in  no¬ 
thing  that  will  deteriorate  from  your  character  as  an  honest 
man — a  pure  patriot,  and  a  kind  husband  ;  take  our  advice, 
and  with  all  your  gettings,  GET  MARRIED. 

Xtraordinarq  Plat  upon  Xks. — Charles  X.  x  king  of 
France,  was  xtravagantly  xtolled,  but  is  xceedingly  xecrated. 
He  xhibited  xtraordinary  xcellence  in  xigency  ;  he  was  xem- 
plary  in  xtemals,  but  xtrinsic  on  xamination  ;  he  was  xatic 
under  xhortation,  xtreme  in  xcitement,  and  xtraordinary  in 
xtempore  xpression.  He  was  xpatriated  for  his  xcesses,  and 
to  xpiate  his  xtravagance,  xisted  and  xpired  in  xile. 

’  What  do  you  think  of  my  argument,’  said  one  barrister  to 
another,  the  inquirer  having  perspired  most  profusely  during 
his  speech.  ’  Why,’  was  the  answer,  ’  though  you  were  not 
eloquent,  you  were  certainly  very  fluent. 


